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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
IRAQ—PART 12 


VQ 1051 /3 No, I 

RECORD OP A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND M R! PASHA A I HER MAJESTY'S EMBASSY, ANKARA, ON 
JANUARY 2b, 1958 

Baghdad Pact 

tfttri said that the main reason for Mr. Menderes 1 visit to Baghdad had been 
his anxiety about the steadfastness of the Iraqi Cabinet. He had had a long 
meeting with the King, the Crown Prince, Abdullah Bafcr and Muktar Baban 
at which it was agreed that the following points should he put to the Americans 
and ourselves during the Pact meeting; 

•■]] (he need to take some action towards a settlement in Palestine and not 
to allow matters to drift: 

dii the need for the United States and the United Kingdom to declare their 
readiness Eo supply the Arab countries (other than Egypt and Syria) 
with arms for defensive purposes. Israel was getting arms from France 
and it was important that the other Arab countries should have no 
excuse for turning to Russia; 

diil the need for further economic and military aid for the Pact (though this 
point was less important than the first two). 

Economic Development in the Middle East 

The Secretary of Stare said that Mr. Hammarskjbld had recently talked to 
him about his ideas for economic development in the Middle East and had agreed 
th.il these ideas should be explained rn confidence to Nuri Mr, Hammarskjold 
thought that there might be a Council of Ministers from the Arab States formed 
to work out a development plan for the Middle East, There would be a small 
secretariat drawn from the International Bank or the United Nations but the 
decisions would rest with the Council, The money would come from outside the 
area, presumably from the United States and perhaps Germany* and possibly* 
at a later stage, from the oil companies. 

The Secretary of State had told die Secretary General that the idea of 
economic help for the Middle East was of course sound but that in his view a 
Council of Ministers on the lines proposed might play into the hands of the 
Egyptians. They would say that Iraq and Saudi Arabia already had enough 
money and that anything available should go to Egypt, Syria and perhaps a little 
to Jordan. The Secret ary-General had in fact mentioned five possible development 
areas—the Tigris Valley, the Syrian Plain, the Suez Canal, the Nile Valley and the 
Jordan Valley, Of these he thought that the last would have to he excluded 
because of the Israeli complication while Iraq should have enough money of her 
own to develop the Tigris Valley. There were obvious objections to the remaining 
three projects and the Secretary of State had in fact told Mr. Hammarskjdld that 
in his view the whole scheme bristled with difficulties. It was, however, certain 
that Mr. Hammarskjdld had discussed the matter at some length with the 
Egyptians and although he was unlikely to put it forward as a firm plan, he might 
well ask Mr. McCloy to raise ic in Baghdad. The Secretary of State therefore 
wanted Nuri to be warned. 

A 'uri said that this was an old idea which had originally been put forward by 
Mr Bustani and had been firmly rejected by Iraq. The idea had always been to 
lay hands on the oil revenues and since neither Saudi Arabia nor Iraq would 
ever agree to this, pressure would fall on Kuwait Nuri said that there was no 
question of Iraq accepting such a scheme even if it were to he raameed bv the 
International Bank and not by a Council of Ministers from the Arab States. If a 
Middle East country such as Egypt wanted help from the International Bank 
she should apply to the Bank herself for it, 
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Libya 

Nun said that the Libyan Ambassador in Ankara had asked him to raise 
with us the question of our subsidy and of the withdrawal of British troops. 
The Secretary of State said that we were reducing the number of our troops hut 
would leave two major units in Libya. He did not think this should cause any 
real difficulty. As regards the subsidy, we were giving £4] million this year 
but would have to reduce the amount next year. We were, however, in 
consultation with the Americans and were satisfied that with increased aid from 
them, Libya would get as much as before. The Americans might, for instance, 
take over the i I million which we were giving for development and the assistance 
for the Libyan Army which came to about another £1 million. The Secretary 
of State suggested that Nuri might assure the Libyans that they would he taken 
care of but that they should not seek to play off the United Kingdom against the 
United States. They should accept the need for a joint operation such as was 
being conducted in Jordan, Nuri undertook to speak in this sense. He also 
suggested that as the President of Turkey was shortly visiting Libya the Secretary 
of State might speak to him, The Secretary of State continued that he had every 
intention of doing this. 

Algeria 

The Secretary of State asked Nuri why Iraq was giving money to the F L.N, 
in Algeria since this was under Communist and Egyptian influence. The Iraqi 
budget provided for £] million to be contributed this year. Nun said that the 
representatives of the Algerian Nationalists in Iraq wore certainly not Communist 
but he was surprised at the budget provision to which the Secretary of Slate had 
referred. It was a creed that he would discuss the matter further with Sir Michael 
Wright. 

Palestine 

The Secretary of Satie suggested that Nuri would no doubt wish to discuss 
Palestine with him and Mr. Du lies. Nuri agreed and said that while lie was in 
Washington he had recommended to Mr. Dulles the plan drawn up by the 
Conciliation Committee in 1949. Mr. Dulles had been doubtful whether the 
French would still support this plan because of their present close relations with 
Israel President Eisenhower had. however, been much interested in what Nuri 
had told him and had spoken of the need to " press on " with a solution after 

-sjons with the countries in the area. Nun argued qroiigK for the 
Conciliation Committee's plan which, he said, had been frustrated only by 
Ben Gurion. He was convinced that once Lhe main policy was settled solutions 
would be found lo subsidiary questions. For instance, it should be quite possible 
to arrange for Jews living in arcus which would come under Arab control cither 
to be exchanged with Arabs in Palestine or to remain as protected minorities in 
the Arab countries like the Jewish minority of 10,000 which was still in Baghdad, 
Nuri agreed that this question should not be raised in the Pact meeting but hoped 
that it might be discussed at a separate meeting with the Americans, ourselves and 
perhaps the Turks. 

Iraq 

Nuri said that while Mr. Mendures was in Baghdad the Crown Prince had 
told him that it was hoped to get live budget voted in March and then to dissolve 
Parliament in preparation for fresh elections in May, The present Government 
would remain in power to conduct the elections, a stronger Government might 
be formed thereafter. He thought the formation of political parlies would 
probably not be authorised. 
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VJ 10393/64 


No. 2 


FORMATION OF THE ARAB UNION 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr, Seiwyn Uoyd. {Received February 27) 


Wo. 34. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, February 25, 1958. 

In his most interesting despatch No. 13 
of the 19th of February reporting on the 
negotiations for the formation of the Arab 
Union and the surrounding circumstances 
in Jordan, Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Amman said that this Union resulted from 
an initiative of King Hussain. I would 
agree with this assessment and with the 
indications in the same despatch that the 
main impetus which resulted in the rapid 
conclusion of an agreement came from the 
Jordanian side. On Lhe other hand, there 
is no question that a Union of this kind 
was what was desired by King Faisal and 
Prince Abdul Illah and by the members of 
(he Iraq Government. 

2. The dream of Arab unity is as strong 
in Iraq as in the other Arab countries and 
it has long been an article of faith of Iraqi 
Governments Ihji if conditions were right 
they would take immediate steps to realise 
it. On various occasions in the past, it 
seemed that conditions might be propitious 
for uniting Iraq at least with Syria, and 
Senator Nuri as Said's name is closely 
associated with the objective of the Fertile 
Crescent, to include also Jordan. On lhe 
other hand, the urge to achieve this union 
has never been strong enough to cause 
any Iraqi Government to overcome the 
difficulties or even to make special efforts 
to woo the other partners. This has been 
partly caused by the magnitude of the 
genuine difficulties, whether geographical 
or political, and partly by more local con¬ 
siderations, such as rivalries between the 
two brunches of lhe Hashemite House and 
mutual suspicions between the monarchy in 
Iraq and the republican regime of Syria, 
h must also he said that Iraq's interests are 
far from exclusively dominated by questions 
of Arab politics. Although, as l have said 
above, Iraqis share the Arab dream of unity 
and although they feel as strong!) as other 
Arabs about what they consider to be the 
crimes against the Arab people of lhe 
formation of the State of Israel and of 
French imperialist policy in North Africa, 
responsible Governments here have also 
had to think closely of their relations with 


their Northern and Eastern neighbours. 
Moreover, the possession ol substantial 
revenues from the export of oil and lhe 
determination to carry oui a long-term 
development programme have made the 
Iraqis more in ward-Looking and perhaps 
more self-centred than their Western neigh¬ 
bours, Finally, the thought that the most 
natural firs! step would be union with Syria, 
which has been negatived by the growing 
ties between Syria and Egypt and Soviet 
Russia, produced a certain feeling of 
helplessness. 

3. Since King Hussain of Jordan dis¬ 
missed the Nabuisi Government in March 
1937, and could be seen to be determined to 
tight for the survival of his country against 
Egyptian and Syrian infiltration and propa¬ 
ganda attack, he has been the object of a 
considerable amount of admiration here 
from the Palace, the Government and some 
of the officials. This has been accompanied 
by a growing understanding of how impor¬ 
tant it was for Iraq that Jordan should not 
he swallowed up by Colonel Nasser, But 
this admiration and this understanding were 
markedly tempered by a measure of distrust 
of what they consider King Hussain's un¬ 
stable judgment, by uncertainty whether 
King Hussain and his Government had in 
them sufficient seeds of stability to make 
them worth backing and by a universal Lack 
of confidence in Samir Rifat, the Jordanian 
Foreign Minister. For these reasons 
Jordanian feelers for closer co-operation 
between lhe two countries did not meet 
with a very warm response and Jordanian 
suggestions that Iraq might step inlo the 
breach in the Jordanian Treasury caused by 
the refusal of Egypt and Syria to fulfil 
their earlier undertakings to pay an annual 
subsidy, fell on stony ground. In consider¬ 
ing these approaches, to which Farhan 
Shubailat, the new Jordanian Ambassadoi 
who arrived in Baghdad six months ago, 
added a new note of urgency, Lhe Iraqis 
kepi also looking towards King Saud, as 
they have done on all international ques- 
(ions which have arisen during Lhe last year 
or more. If they had thought that King 
Saud would be so much distressed by events 
in Syria and Egypt that he would throw in 
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his kit with the Hashemite monarchies, then 
it ts probable that the Iraqi response to 
Jordanian representations would have been 
much quicker. As it was, the King anti the 
Crown Prince urged upon successive Iraqi 
Governments during 1957 the importance 
of landing more money to help Jordan. 
But neither Nuri’s Government, nor Ali 
Jaudafs Government nor Abdul Wahab 
Vlurjan's Government were prepared to do 
much. The last-named, even under heavy 
pressure from Jordan supplemented by the 
urging of my United States colleague and 
myself, would go no further than the 
payment of three quarters of the total sum 
promised as an advance for development as 
long ago as 1955. 

4. The decision of Egypt and Syria to 
form a United Arab Republic changed the 
whole atmosphere and there is no question 
at all that the decision of the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment to go forward into union with Jordan 
should be seen as almost w holly a response 
to that decision. Moreover, the response 
should be seen as one primarily by the 
Palace and by the Government in which 
the part of public opinion was negative 
rather than positive. For Colonel Nasser 
is still the hero of the broad masses of the 
population and if it had been possible to 
hold a plebiscite on whether Iraq should 
join the United Arab Republic there is little 
doubt that there would have been a large 
majority in favour of (he republic. On the 
other hand, the Palace and the Government 
did not have any doubt that the right thing 
to do was to reach an early agreement to 
form a union at least with Iordan, but is 
possible with Saudi Arabia also. Exact l \ 
what this would mean in practice was 
certainly very unclear to them. 1 he forma¬ 
tion of the United Arab Republic took them 
as much as anybody else by surprise, ;ind 
it was some time before their ideas could 
crystallise. Nevertheless, the need for a 
positive reaction towards union was dear 
to them ui once and the Prime Minister and 
others immediately said that they wished 
this to be as close as they could persuade 
their other partners to agree to, 

5. The reason why the reaction was so 
immediate and so positive was that the 
formation of the United Arab Republic 
brought to a point all the fears of Colonel 
Nasser and of Russian infiltration which 
the Palace and leading politicians had hud 
in their minds for some lime but which 
had not until then confronted them directly 
in a concrete form* They had always been 
aware that one of Colonel Nasser's objec¬ 


tives was probably the control of the oil 
resources of the Mesopotamian plain and 
the Persian Gull'. These fears had been 
sharpened by the demonstration of his 
ability to nationalise the Suez Canal and to 
operate it without foreign assistance. They 
had been sharpened also by the four 
months' breach of the pipeline across Syria 
from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean which 
ended in March 1957, which had shown how 
dependent Iraq was on the goodwill of the 
rulers of Syria. The formation of the 
United Arab Republic combined all ths.se 
anxieties in their minds and revealed how 
much Iraq might now be at the mercy of 
Colonel Nasser mid his Russian helpers, 
it suggested to them that if Jordan should 
be lost to the republic Colonel Nasser 
would have advanced one more step 
towards the Gulf and they concluded that, if 
they could not prevent this step, the possi¬ 
bility that they might ever woo Syria away 
from the republic might be gone for ever, 
On the other hand, it seemed to them 
that to unite with Jordan, whatever the 
difficulties, would not only help to hold the 
situation by providing King Hussain with 
moral and material support, but might also* 
if the Union with the help of its friends 
could he made to operate as an efficient 
and progressive concern, ultimately exercise 
an attraction on many Syrians who would 
dislike government from Cairo. But the 
Government knew perfectly well that 
Jordan would financially be an incubus 
and that Iraq would probably (l do not say 
certainly) have to make some sacrifices in 
the interests of supporting her. But the 
determination of those who put the policy 
through and authorised Iraqi agreement to 
the Union was such that this difficulty was 
brushed aside, 1 am told that when the 
question was considered in the Cabinet 
before King Faisal set forth on his visit to 
Amman, the Cabinet were unanimous in 
thinking that he should agree to a union as 
close as King Hussain would accept. The 
only voice which was, 1 believe, raised in 
favour of caution was that of Dr, Nadi in nl 
Pachaehi, the Minister of Finance, Dr. 
ai Pacbachi is probably the ablest 
member of the Cabinet, but he is essentially 
a political trimmer* He was undoubtedly 
aware, not only that the Union might prove 
expensive for Iraq, but also that it would 
not be generally popular in the country. 
However, his scruples were overcome and 
he himself formed a member of the delega¬ 
tion to Amman. By the time that they left 
it was clear that King Saud would not be 
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a party to negotiations, but the likelihood 
of this had already been reckoned with and 
did not deter the Iraq Government. 

6, With regard to the negotiations them¬ 
selves* L cannot add much of substance to 
the account given by Mr, Johnston. It 
may be worth recording two details nut 
mentioned in his despatch. The first is 
that, according to the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister, a suggestion which was made by 
the Iraqis that King Hussain should be 
Deputy Head of the Union was rejected 
by King Hussain as apparently derogatory 
to him. He insisted on being head, even 
if only when King Faisal was away, i The re 
might be a good deal to be said for this idea 
being revived possibly with a different name 
for the deputy, in order to get over the 
difficulty that when the seat of the Union 
Government is Baghdad there will be 
nobody representing the Union in Amman,) 
The second point was that the Iraqis appear 
to have accepted equality in she Union 
legislature only in order to obtain King 
Hussain’s acceptance of King Faisal as 
Head of the Union; it was not their original 
idea, which was for an Iraqi majority, 

7. In general, official opinion considers 
(hat the terms of the agreement are satis¬ 
factory; they are pleased with Article 3* 
which leaves the way clear for their con¬ 
tinued membership of the Baghdad Pact, 
for so far as I can discover the Government 
never entertained the thought of leaving the 
pact in response to Jordanian pressure. 
The Iraqis had evidently readied the same 
conclusion as Mr, Johnston, that this was 
a Jordanian “ try-on*" They arc aware 
that this article and other parts of the 
document are in some respects self-contra- 
diclory and that its amplification into a 
constitution will test the ingenuity of the 
lawyers and politicians of the two countries. 
On the oilier hand, they consider that it 
provides the right degree of unification, ;ls 
a first step. Indeed, this emphasis on the 
fact that it is a first step is in the mouths 
of all who defend the Union* They sec its 
terms as to some extent at least tailored to 
permit the accession of other countries. 
Whether Saudi Arabia. Kuwait or ultimately 
perhaps Syria, These terms provide for the 
members of the Union to retain in theory 
different international obligations (however 
impossible this may prove to be in practice); 
they leave open the question of monarchy 
or republic and of who might be the head 
of the Union in the event of fresh accession 
and they do not contain any provisions 
1 apart from the headship accorded for the 


time being to King Faisal) which would 
mean inequality between the partners. That 
at least one further step is looked for Is 
dear. Everybody to whom I have spoken 
at once brings up the question of Kuwait 
and looks to us to find some way of asso¬ 
ciating the Ruler of Kuwait with the Union, 
whether fully or partially. 

8. When the decision to unite was taken, 
an immediate feeling of relief that agree¬ 
ment had been reached, and, to some extent, 
of satisfaction that a step was being taken 
towards the dream of Arab unity, was fairly 
general. Since then there has been time 
for second thoughts, and I would now sa> 
that the feelings about the Union are much 
more mixed, l will send a separate 
despatch on the theme of public reactions 
to the Union when 1 have been able to form 
a more complete assessment. The Govern¬ 
ment know that the Union has not yet the 
support of the country as a whole and that 
the decision to go ahead with U faces them 
with a challenge to make Et popular with 
the people. They realise that this will be 
difficult in view of the added financial 
burden which may fall upon Iraq and they 
are looking to America and Britain to hdp 
them meet this challenge. I wili only 
specify, hut not examine here, the various 
ways in which they think we can help them: 
assistance to bring Kuwait into the Union, 
measures to speed up the expansion of the 
expon of oil, and political help over 
Algeria and Palestine, I have dealt with 
these subjects in separate telegrams, as well 
as with related matters such as she help 
needed in the modernisation of Iraq's 
fighter defences and I have urged that we 
should show our own support of Iraq’s net 
of faith by assisting her in some or all of 
these ways* 

9, It is too early to assess how rhe Union 
will work and what internal strains may 
develop between its two parts. I would 
only say that it provides a challenge not 
only for the two Kings and their Govern¬ 
ments to do a|] within their power to make 
the Union popular with their people by 
concentrating on social reform and develop¬ 
ment, but also a challenge and an oppor¬ 
tunity for Britain and America to provide 
the hdp that the Union will need and the 
advice and encouragement {behind the 
scenes) which it will surely continue to ask 
for, so that the Union may prove durable. 
If through lack of means or nerve, through 
unwise policies, or through lack of help 
from friends, it should collapse, then I he 
situation for Britain and America in the 
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Middle East would be worse in lhe short 
term than ii would have been if Iraq and 
Jordan had not come together. In taking 
this step the two countries knew that it had 
our lull support, and if we are lukewarm 
in backing ii now the inherent difficulties 
of the Union may cause them to lose heart. 
If fhul were to happen l fear that the future 
of our relationship with till the oil-bearing 
States would be in jeopardy, for not only 
Iraq but also Kuwait and the rest of the 
Persian Gulf would, I suspect, be at the 
mercy of Colonel Nasser, Whether such a 
situation could ever be turned to advantage 


is too large a subject for the present 
despatch, but ii is safe to say that it would 
not be welcome to the present regime and 
Government of Iraq, We owe it to them 
to do all wc can to avert this possibility, 

10. 1 am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Amman, Beirut. Ankara, Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Tehran, Washington and the Political Office 
with the Middle East Forces. 

I have, &e, 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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VJ 10393/72 No. 3 

OPINION IN IRAQ ON THE ARAB UNION 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received March 6\ 


(No, 38. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, March 4. 195X. 

In my despatch No, 34 of the 25th of 
February^ I said that 1 would report 
separately on the public reaction in Iraq to 
the decision to form the Arab Union. In 
my telegram No. 230, I reported that the 
immediate reception of the decision was 
broadly favourable. This was a natural 
consequence of enthusiasm for Arab unity 
which the formation of the United Arab 
Republic had created and of satisfaction that 
Iraq also was going to play its part in the 
movement for unity. There has now- been 
time for second thoughts and also for the 
Opening of Egyptian and Syrian propaganda 
against the Union. Although public opinion 
has not yet crystallised, it is apparent lhal 
there is now less positive support for the 
Union and considerably more opposition to 
it than was the case at the beginning. 

2. It should be said first that those in the 
Government and in official circles who 
supported the original decision do not 
appear to have retracted. They are 
encouraged by the fact that Iraq was able to 
respond to the opportunity which was 
presented and they arc conscious of the 
value to Jordan* and so ultimately to Iraq, 
of the Union. They are fully aware of the 
magnitude of the problems, especially finan¬ 
cial which confront them hut they are 
determined to solve them. On the other 
hand* most of them are undoubtedly 
alarmed by the severity of Colonel Nasser's 
attack and his ability now to come to the 
borders of Iraq to deliver it, I would expect 
Egyptian propaganda to be increasingly 
effective with the broad mass of the popula¬ 
tion unless the Union can show some positive 
and early progress either in the internal or 
external fields. 

3. There is tio question that 13k; re is 
already, among the politically active part of 
the population, a considerable number who 
are cither hostile to the Union or at least 
prepared to spread criticisms of it. It is easy 
tor those who follow Colonel Nasser's line 
lo represent that the Union will be an 
economic and military burden on Iraq with¬ 
out any corresponding compensation and, 


because Governments in Iraq are never 
popular, to exploit the fact that there are 
many who think the worse of the Union 
simply because it was carried through by the 
Government. Another argument which is 
used against it is that the Union will mean 
freedom of movement between the two 
countries and (hat the arrival of Palestinian 
artisans and semi-skilled workers will be the 
cause of unemployment among Iraqis. 

4. These are the arguments used by the 
Arab opposition, but there is also a good 
deal of adverse criticism in the Kurdish area, 
Many of the Kurds, particularly the younger 
people who do not realise how much Kurdi¬ 
stan has bene hied by government from 
Baghdad, by comparison w ith the past, and 
who arc afraid that they will now be 
neglected because they will form an even 
smaller minority in a larger Arab State, have 
been expressing their doubts to the 
authorities in the Kurdish liwas. 

5, The first social group to express 
dissatisfaction with the Government in any 
political crisis arc the students and older boys 
in the secondary schools. Immediately after 
the proclamation of United Arab Republic 
there was some effervescence in some of the 
colleges in Baghdad, and this spread to a few 
of the secondary schools alter the plebiscite 
on the 21st of February, In the or Jinan 
course this might have been expected to 
come to an end. but Colonel Nasser's 
speeches in Damascus are probably respon¬ 
sible for the fact that the effervescence is 
continuing. The Minister of Education has 
spoken to a large number of the Baghdad 
school-teachers and explained the Govern¬ 
ment's policy to them in the hope that they 
will be able to maintain discipline in the 
schools* but this does not yet seem to have 
been sufficient k On the other hand, it has 
been made abundantly clear that the school¬ 
boys will gel into trouble if they start 
demonstrating in the streets and nothing of 
this kind has yet happened, with the excep¬ 
tion of one minor incident yesterday in 
which some second an-school boys were 
quickly and painlessly dispersed by the 
police. Outwardly Baghdad is calm and the 
threat of disorder is not considered to be 
imminent. 
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6. When the agreement of Lbe Union was 
submitted to the Iraq Parliament, it was 
unanimously approved in the meeting of 
both Houses, This did not signify that every 
Deputy and .Senator approved of it. but 
sentiment in favour of Arab unity was so 
compelling that none felt able to oppose it. 
It is still the case that no political figure of 
importance and no member of cither Cham¬ 
ber has come out publicly against the Union; 
indeed the visit of a fairly representative 
group of forty Deputies to Jordan which 
took place last week has probably 
strengthened the feeling in the Chamber m 
favour of the Union, Criticisms of it are 
therefore still somewhat muted. Too much 
importance should not. however, be given 
to this, An overt attack on the Union at 
the present time would be tantamount to an 
attack on the regime and only the irrecon¬ 
cilable pan-Arab Nationalists are prepared 
for this. The moderate Nationalists, 
although some of them may retail arguments 
against the Union, do not appear yet to have 
adopted opposition to it as an article of faith 

7. My conclusion is that the present 
situation is potentially dangerous but not yet 
critical. People's minds arc not yet really 
made up and a great deal will depend on the 
success with which the two countries tackle 
the prohlems confronting them in forming 
the Union. Important factors in encoura^ 
ging the Iraq Government to fuse them 
resourcefully will be the answers to the 
questions whether the Union will continue 


to receive reasonable support from King 
Sand, whether some way can be found for 
associating Kuwait with it, and whether the 
Western countries can find effective ways of 
helping it without opening the way to further 
criticisms that the Union is Western-inspired 
and designed to divide rather than further 
the ultimate union of all the Arabs, Even 
if the answers to these questions arc satis¬ 
factory, it is at least an open question 
whether the Union will ever be popular; 
indeed, it is improbable that it will command 
much more popularity than does Iraq’s 
membership of the Baghdad Pact, for the 
pull of the L ruled Arab Republic will be 
even stronger than has been Colonel Nassers 
Egypt. In resisting this pull, a critical ques¬ 
tion is whether the new Iraq Government 
under Senator Nuri as Said wilt show the 
ability both to explain the reasons for its 
policy to the people more effectively than 
has been done in the past and to put through 
effectively an internal programme of reform 
and development. For the Union and the 
policies followed by its component parts 
must be shown to be of advantage to the 
people of Iraq if they are to win sufficient 
support to make the Union a genuine one. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Amman, Beirut. Khartoum. Tripoli, Tunis. 
Rabat, Tehran. Ankara, Washington and 
POMEF. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEI WRIGHT, 
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NURTS NEW GOVERNMENT 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr. Selwyti Lloyd, i Received March 13) 


(No. 42, Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, March ll t 1958. 

In confirmation of my telegrams Nos, 364 
and 365. I have the honour to report that, 
on the resignation on the 2nd of March of 
Sayid Abdul Wahab Murjan and his 
Government, Senator Nuri as Said was 
asked by the King to form a new Govern¬ 
ment, This request was accepted and the 
composition of Nuri’s fourteenth Govern¬ 
ment was announced on the evening of the 
3rd of March, 1 enclose a list of the 
Ministers. 

2. Nuri had been out of office since June 
of the previous year. By then the Sue/ 
crisis had been surmounted and the Palace 
felt that it was safe to revert to the normal 
Iraqi system of allowing the fruits of office 
to be enjoyed from time to time by different 
groups of politicians. Although during the 
autumn the menace represented by the 
growing rapprochement between Syria and 
Soviet Russia had alarmed the Palace they 
did not feel the risk to be so dose as to 
warrant bringing Nuri himself back. 
Instead, on the demise of the Ali Jaudat 
Government, a Government of Nuri 
supporters under the inexperienced leader¬ 
ship of Abdul Wahab Murjan had been 
adopted as a compromise, However, 
President Nasser, who for a year had been 
subdued as an aftermath of the Sue/ 
crisis, hud already begun to erupt again 
by moving Egyptian troops to Syria in 
October and he now followed lilts 
move by forming the United Arab 
Republic and by using his visit to 
Damascus to deliver a direct ml auk on 
the Arab Union, This final development 
made the Palace feel that the threat was 
immediate and grave and that the response 
had to be as strong as they could make it. 
Only Nuri could give the country the 
resolute leadership needed to deal with a 
situation in which there would, at the least, 
be an all-out propaganda attack on the 
Iraqi regime from just across the border, 
5 nd at the worst an attempt to bring the 
country to its knees by blocking the oil 
transport routes to the West. 

3* Apart from Nuri himself the key 
unes m the new Government arc Dr. 


Fadht] Janiali. the Foreign Minister, Abdul 
Karim al U/ri. the Minister of Finance. 
Said Qazzaz, Minister of the Interior, and 
Dr. Dhia JaTar, Minister of Economies, 
The rest of the team are, however, quite 
strong with one or two exceptions. Thus, 
Taufiq as Suwaidi, Deputy Prime Minister, 
though notorious for corruption, is able, 
intelligent and courageous. Sami Fat tab 
was a firm Minister of the Interior and 
formerly a forceful and effective admin¬ 
istrator as Director-General of Ports. 
Burhanuddin Bashaviin, former Foreign 
Minister, who will deal with Information 
and Arab Union matters in the immediate 
formative period, is a sound supporter of 
Nuri and a useful member of the Govern¬ 
ment despae his slow and ponderous 
manner. Abdul Hamid Kadhim and Dr. 
Abdul Amir Allawi are experienced and 
competent though politically unimportant. 
Mahmud Baban is intelligent and open- 
minded but did not have time to make his 
mark us Minister of Health in the last 
Government. Muhammad Mishkin ;il 
Hardau did not prove a success in the 
Ministry of Economics and has few quali¬ 
fications for agriculture, but he is a young 
man of character and some determination 
and, when he has found Ins feet as a 
Minister, may prove an asset. The weakest 
member* are Salih Saib al Jubburi al 
Development and Rushdi al Chalabi at 
Communications and Works. 

4. But it h on (he Prime Minister and his 
four principal Ministers, referred to at the 
beginning of the preceding paragraph, that 
the main burden of policy-making will lie. 
f he selection of Dr. Jamah has left no 
doubt in anyone's mind that the formation 
of this new Government was a direct answer 
to President Nasser's challenge. Since the 
establishment of the United Arab Republic, 
he had attacked it vigorously in signed 
articles in his newspaper AJ Amal and he is 
a firm believer in the dangers of Communist 
penetration iti the area through Soviet 
co-operation with Nasser. In his response 
to Nasser, as in many other things. Dr, 
Jamah's words tend to be intemperate and 
he has yet to show himself a capable 
Minister, His appointment has therefore 
been received with very mixed feelings in 
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Iraq, for many fear that his presence in 
the Government will only exacerbate the 
rivalry between the two unions. Neverthe¬ 
less, he brings to the Government two most 
valuable qualities, courage in standing up 
for his Convictions, however unpopular, a 
rare quality among Arab politicians* and 
a sincere belief in social reform: the latter 
will lead him to stand with Abdul Karim 
al Uzri in the Cabinet and support the latter 
in preying for an active internal policy, 
Abdul Karim al Uzri has not. since his 
former leader Saleh Jabr broke with Nuri, 
been able previously to find a basis for 
working with Nun, and the fact that he 
has come into the Government now is a 
measure of the seriousness with which she 
situation is regarded He is a somewhat 
doctrinaire economist and land owner with 
progressive views and many ideas, some 
practical* some probably impractical, for 
carrying out social and economic reforms 
and for spreading the benefits of the oil 
revenues among all classes of the popula¬ 
tion. As Minister of Finance he is likely 
to press for reform of the laft structure Lind 
the introduction of land taxation, coupled 
with limitations on the size of estates, which 
will be popular with the ordinary people 
but may be strongly opposed by the tribal 
shaikhs and large landed proprietors who 
will see their interests threatened, Abdul 
Karim al UzrFs objectives arc undoubtedly 
sound since, with the formation of the Arab 
Union, there is an even greater need than 
previously for the Iraq Government to be 
seen to concern itself with measures to 
improve the lot of the ordinary people, 
particularly in the rural areas and in the 
slums of mud huts which have grown up 
round the towns to house those who are 
flocking from the countryside into the 
towns. It is to be hoped, but 1 cannot say 
that I fed great confidence, that he will also 
show a measure of tactical skill in putting 
his ideas over to the landed interest, for the 
Palace and Nuri will not wish to deliver 
too strong a frontal attack on one of the 
main groups to which the Government w ill 
look for support, 

S. Said Qazzaz is already wdJ known as 
a firm and experienced Minister of the 
Interior. He is also one of the wisest find 
most far-sighted of contemporary Iraqi 
politicians, and one of the two leading 
Kurds in political life. In the latter capacity 
he will have an important role to play* 
because the formation of the Arab Union 
and the possibility of further moves towards 
Arab unity are already causing some anxiety 


among lraq‘$ Kurdish population. The 
Kurds, after many troubled years, have 
accepted their place in the Iraqi State and, 
indeed* have begun to play an increasingly 
important role in it (my despatch No. 291 
of the 6th of December* 1957), But they 
do not relish the thought of being a minority 
in an increasingly Urge Arab population 
and they may consequently become more 
vulnerable to propaganda from Turkey* 
from Iran or still more from Soviet Russia 
based on the dream of a united Kurdish 
nation. The Iraq Government will have to 
pay particular attention to this problem* 
to ensure that the Kurds have a fair share 
of appointments in the Arab Union* as they 
have done in Iraq; fortunately* Said Qazzaz 
is the best possible interpreter of their views. 

6. Finally, Dhia Ja’far is an experienced 
Minister, having been in office on ten 
previous occasions, live of them at the 
M inistry of Economics. He is not a popular 
figure, being quarrelsome and self-assertive, 
but he is able and he knows oil problems 
well 

7. The policy of the Government is 
essentially the same as that of Nurts last 
Government* with the introduction of 
Dr. Jamali and Abdul Karim al Uzri. The 
presence of these two gives promise that 
more attention wit! be directed to internal 
matters and to steps to increase the 
popularity of the Government among the 
people than was the case during NuriN East 
term of office. Their presenee, however, 
by the same token, could make this a less 
homogeneous Government and om more 
liable to internal division. It is possible 
that it will in any case need reconstruction 
when the Arab Union Government is 
formed* probably in May, but apart from 
this its cohesion is bound to depend to a 
large extent on the immediacy of the threat 
Lu Iraq represented h\ President Nasser. 
We are confronted with the paradox that 
although we cannot wish for the continued 
sharpening of inter-A rub relations which 
President Nasser’s present policy appears 
to involve, and although we may fear that 
in the long run the Iraqi regime will have 
the greatest difficulty in maintaining itself 
against the danger to it which President 
Nasser, working on a discontented popu¬ 
lation largely favourable to his aims* 
represents, yet by bringing together into 
one GovernmciU these disparate dements 
he has perhaps produced the one combina¬ 
tion which, given time, could carry through 
some of the internal reforms which are 
needed to give Iraq stability. Nevertheless, 
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it is probable that, as in the past* events 
outside Iraq will decide to a great extent 
how long the Government will last. 

8. I am sending copies ol this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Amman* Ankara. Beirut, Bahrain, Karachi, 
Kuwait. Tehran, POMEF and Washington. 

I have. &c, 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 

Enclosure 

((imposition of Iraq Government formed 
on (he 3rd of March, I95& 

Prime Minister and Acting Minister of 
Defence: Nuri as Said. 

Deputy Prime Minister; Taufiq as Suwaidi 

om 

Foreign Affairs: Dr, Fadhil al Jamali ($3). 
Finance; Abdul Karim al D/ri 06). 


GUARD j| 

Interior: Said Qazzaz (124), 

Development: Salih Saih al Jubburi (126) 
(Unchanged). 

Agriculture; Muhammad Mishhin al 
Hardan (formerly Economics). 

Communications and Works : Rushdi al 
Chalabi U20L 

Justice: Jamil Abdul Wahhab (76). 

Education: Abdul Hamid FGadhim HO) 
(Unchanged), 

Social Affairs: Sami Fattah (12S) iformerly 
Interior). 

Economy: Dhia Ja'far (52). 

Health: Dr. Abdul Amir Alfawi (3) (for¬ 
mer) y Com mu ni cat j ons). 

Without Portfolio . 

Burhanuddin Bashayaa (49) (formerly 
Foreign Affairs), 

Rayih Aliya U 19), 

M a h mud Baban (85) i formerly Health). 
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VQ 1015 - 36 No, 5 


THE INTERNAL SITUATION AND THE OPPOSITION IN IRAQ 

Sir Michael Hrighf to Mr. Sefwyn Lioyd. I Received April 23) 

INa 74* Confidential! Baghdad, 

Sir, April 22, /jfcjtf, 

! have rend with great interest Sir Roger Stevens' despatch No, 20 of the 17ih of 
February about the internal situation in Iran and the nature of the Opposition to 
the Shah's Government. There are striking similarities between the situation in 
Iraq ant! Iran, such as the potentially explosive dement of political frustration 
under an authoritarian regime especially among the growing middle class, as well 
as the belief in Britain's dominant and, to some T sinister role; but there are also 
marked differences due primarily to Iraq’s membership of the Arab world, I think 
that it may he useful to make a similar analysis of the situation in Iraq. 

2. First of alt. I should like to set the political scene against which the 
existence of an Opposition has to be considered. It is unlikely that this will he 
substantially altered by the formation of the Arab Union with Jordan, for the 
structure of Government under the new Constitution will not be very different 
from what it has been m the constituent parts. The Constitutional position in 
Iraq is very like what it was in the United Kingdom at the accession of George lib 
Political power resides in the palace U use this word to cover the King and the 
Crown Prince, between whom there is no sign of any divergence!; the palace 
has to work through the professional politicians who are not organised in political 
parties hut rather revolve round a small number of leaders or potential leaders, 
among whom Nuri as Said is outstanding. The loyalties which bind the groups 
together are those of personal friendship and family connexion rather than common 
adherence to political doctrine, except of a very general kind, and all depend on 
ihe favour of the palace for office. The King appoints and dismisses Prime 
Ministers and need not pay much attention to the two Houses of Parliament, for 
the Senators are appointed by him and the Deputies, although elected by a wider 
suffrage than was the uniformed House of Commons in Britain, are selected as 
candidates by a process in which the influence of the regime plays such a large 
pari i hat in the countryside few elections are contested and in I he towns the 
opponents of the regime stand very little chance of election. The choice by the 
palace of a Prime Minister and his ministerial colleagues is determined, therefore, 
neither directly by events in the Chamber of Deputies Tor instance, no 
Government has ever fallen as a result of an adverse vote in the Chamber;, nor 
by considerations of party strengths. It is determined rather in response to the 
broadest political considerations. Including the safety of the regime itself, in which 
The views nf the articulate part of the population necessarily play only a small 
part. In practice, what has occurred in recent years has been a succession of 
Governments drawn Irotn the professional politicians, who belong largely to the 
landed upper class but include a certain number of self-made men, especially 
from the more vigorous northern part of 1 he country, where the Kurds predominate. 
In quiet periods, the leaders have been more or less respected but ineffective 
personalities like Jamil al Madfai, Alt Jaudat or. most recently, Abdul Wahab 
Murjaa, whose views arc basically Conservative and who can be trusted to continue 
existing policies. On occasion, and as a concession to more libera! sentiments, 
(here has been resort to a figure such as Dr, Jamah, who is robustly iinli-CommunUl 
and in internal affairs a well-meaning but somewhat impractical reformer. In 
limes of stress or when long-term policy decisions have to be made, or carried 
through against opposition, Nuri has been called to provide firm leadership or, if 
need be, to restore order, 

3. It is the policies worked out or launched during Nun's Governments 
which have set the course which Iraq has followed in recent years. They have 
provided the setting for the development programme, for Iraqi membership of the 
Baghdad Pact, and for a firm paternalistic internal policy based on the belief that 
it is only when the exploitation of Iraq's oil has transformed the living conditions 
and economic opportunities of the people that it will be possible to gram greater 
political liberties and evolve a more modem political structure to replace the 
present feudal order based largely on the tribes, the army and a strong monarchy. 
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this fundamental concept is one which is shared by the palace, by Nuri, by a 
majority of the active politicians and senior officials, and probably by u fair 
proportion of the educated people of the older generation. Yeb Nuri$ periods of 
office are normally not long (the Govern mem lasting nearly three years which ended 
in June 1957 was an exception}, for the Crown Prince has not believed in keeping 
any one man longer in office than a particular situation requires. The political 
objective of the palace is in fact to preserve the position and influence of the 
Hashemite dynasty and to ensure that Governments depend on its favour rather 
than on Parliament or on political parties: changes are therefore made with 
regularity so ps to ensure that no group has a monopoly of power and can build 
up a position in which it can challenge the prerogatives of the palace itself. This 
situation is more or less resented by most of the professional politicians. Those 
who accept the position and co-operate with the palace, r>„ the majority form 
the groups from which Governments are drawn; those who do not, form the 
Opposition. 

4. The Opposition is like an iceberg and that part of it which appears above 
the surface of political life is not large. It contains a few Leading personalities, 
rather than effective leaders; the main ones arc Mohammad Siddiq Shanghai 
(Leading Personalities No. 98), Faiq Samarrai (UP* 54) and Mohammad Mahdi 
Kubba iL.P, 95), plus Kamil al Chaderchi i|_.P. SI) who is still in prison. These 
men and their associates do not make up a "ragged band", for their material 
prosperity is marked. They belong to the urban middle class and are lareely 
lawyers, business men, professors and teachers* They were formerly members of 
the now dissolved Istiqlal and National Democratic Parlies but although they do 
not now have a party mechanism for putting forward their views and normally, 
as on the present occasion, boycott elections to the Chamber of Deputies, they are 
neither silent nor submerged. They may not hold public meetings or express 
opposition to the regime itself in the Press, but thev talk freely in private 
gatherings and* on any particular matter, they have hitherto usually found Deputies 
with views fairly close to their own to speak up in Parliament, where there are not. 
many restrictions cm freedom of speech short of sedition. (This h less likely to be 
the case in the Parliament to be elected oh the 5th of May because, with the 
initiation of the Arab Union immediately in prospect, the Government have decided 
that there must he no risk of dissenting voices being heard and they are 
consequently being even more selective than normal in giving support to 
candidates.) The fact thaL on a great many issues the Opposition are voicing views 
which many people, particularly of the younger generation, support and which for 
most people have an emotional attraction, gives them a certain confidence and 
strength even though they cannot make themselves politically effective. For they 
can capitalise on the various strains which go to make up radical Arab nationalism, 
passion for unity, strong opposition to Israel, revolutionary ardour against 
Conservative regimes and xenophobia I attach a translation of a protest thev 
recently sent to the Prime Minister which gives a fairly good digest of their views. 
This protest has neither been answered nor published in Iraq, although its existence 
is widely known for it was broadcast from Radio Cairo. No action has been taken 
against the signatories, 

5. The main points put forward by the Opposition are liberalism and reform 
at home and neutralism abroad. On the former, they press for full freedom of 
speech, of association and of elections, and argue that' Iraq should have the same 
form of democracy as we have in the United Kingdom. They maintain that if 
greater political freedom were permitted, there would be an initial effervescence 
but this would quickly settle down; they claim (probably not in all cases sincerely! 
that they are not opposed to the monarchy but only to its retention of excessive 
power; they say they wish to retain a constitutional monarchy; but in the same 
breath express doubts whether the palace will ever agree to such a reduction in its 
influence. The more sensible among them are prepared to admit that a sudden 
removal of aU controls would be unwise and that the approach a- the British pattern 
of democracy must be gradual; as immediate steps, they advocate that parties 
should be allowed to form and an Opposition permitted to function in the 
Chamber of Deputies* Otherwise, they press for a swifter modernisation of the 
feudal system of land ownership in the tribal areas and of the tax structure, and 
the reform of the Administration. On such questions they do not differ in 
essentials from some of the more progressive Government politicians such as the 
present Minister of I inance. Abdul Karim al Uaxi, hut they express their views 
with more violence. They claim that their main aim is to spread the profits 
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from the extraction of oil more broadly among the people hut they tend to ignore 
the inherent difficulties of doing this quickly, In general, they exaggerate the 
defects of the Government and ascribe many thins to wickedness which are in 
fact the result of inexperience or inefficiency or of the tack of an adequate number 
of trained men to speed up the exist ing programme. None of them seems interested 
in the application of Communist methods in internal affairs, 

ft. In foreign affairs, and this is the main point of difference from Iran* they 
look to Egypt and Jamal Abdul Nasser as their Lender, They would like Iraq 
to join the 1 ailed Arab Republic but seem far from clear in their own minds on 
the extern to which they would wish Iraq to submerge her individuality in the 
cause of Arab unity or to forego oil revenues for the benefit of the have-nots. 
Their ideal appears to be a Greater Arabia which would occupy a somewhat 
similar position in the world to that of India* They claim that it is possible to 
make use of the Soviet Union and its friendship without laying open the Arab 
world to eventual Communist domination; they point to the suppression of 
Communism in Egypt and Syria as an indication of this. They claim to be not 
anti-Western; indeed they maintain with apparent sincerity [hat they wish to have 
friendly relations with the West, with which they will continue to trade and to 
which they will sell their oil. They explain Egypt's rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union by the mistakes which they think the West has made over Israel. Suez 
and Algeria, They believe that they would be able, if in power, to maintain good 
relations with all (he Great Powers and they demand that Iraq should not be tied 
by treaties to any of them. The Baghdad Pact is. of course, one or their main 
targets. They regard it as having been imposed upon the country by the palace 
and Nuri, in order to divide the Arab world and to reduce Nasser's importance. 
Their attitude towards the United Kingdom is intrinsically not unfriendly but 
they claim to see the hand oF Britain in most of the decisions ihey disapprove of 
and pariicularly in the continued power and influence of the Crown Prince and 
Nuri; (heir political attitude therefore tends to be hostile to Britain, Essentially, 
of course, they follow President Nasser's pan-Arab, ant E-Western, strongly 
anti-Israeli line. 

7. If Iraq could be left largely uninfluenced by the outside world. 1 should 
have little fear that the regime could not maintain its stability against the pressure 
of the Opposition reinforced by [hat of the frustrated middle class, and i would 
expect the country to continue on its present course more or less in definitely. It 
is true that it has not yet had time in its short life to produce a united community. 
There is always latent feeling between the Shins and the Sunnis, and although the 
Kurds are settling down well, their fears of Arab domination arc not far below 
the surface, Moreover, the vast gulf between the Government and the people 
which results from the centimes of Oltoman occupation and which is only slowly 
being bridged, is actively exploited by Egyptian propaganda so that measures are 
often opposed by the younger and more radical members of the middle class as 
welt as by the ordinary people, simply because they are taken by the Government. 
Nevertheless, there are strong factors for stability in the country. The tribal 
sysLem although dying is not yet dead and the tribal leaders strongly support the 
Hashemite monarchy; the Kurds, although nervous about their position, arc 
entirely resistant to pan-Arab nationalist propaganda and. since they supply a 
disproportionately large share of the “ Establishment \ act as a valuable 
moderator; rhe army, although it has in [he past erupted into politics. Is at present 
showing no signs of doing so, and if it continues to receive good leadership and 
if the interests of the career officers and N.C.Os. continue to he watched, it is 
likely to go on supporting the regime; the mercantile community is on the whole 
Conservative and this shows itself particularly in the city of Basra which rarely 
allows itsdf to be carried away by Arab nationalism. The monarchy has not had 
time to strike deep roots but most thinking people realise that without it Iraq 
would probably fall apart and they therefore support it us the only possible form 
of government; republicanism in Iraq is now a facet of Nassertsm rather than an 
indigenous movement. Finally, and in ihe tong run probably most important, 
there is the general stabilising effect of the Development Programme resulting 
from ihc expenditure of 70 per cent of the revenue derived from oil profits, and 
the fact that there is no shortage of employment for those who have had secondary 
or higher education. The programme has only been effective on any scale for 
some live years and has as yet hardly touched the rural areas, but it has already 
had certain valuable consequences. The fact is that Iraq enjoys full employment in 
most areas and an increasing number of people have some stake in the country and 
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in the uninterrupted continuance of development, it is estimated that between 
1950 and 1956 the total national income increased from ED. 168 million to 
1,0,303 mill Eon while per capita income increased from 1.D.3T to ED,51 in the 
same period. Had this improvement not occurred, it is inconceivable that the 
Suez crisis could have been surmounted without much more serious disturbances. 
With the gradual improvement of communications in Iraq, the country is becoming 
increasingly closely integrated economically and also increasingly easy to govern 
and control from die centre. It remains to be seen whether the’establishment of 
the Union with Jordan which will introduce many difficulties, owing to the kick 
of knowledge of the two peoples* relatively poor communications between the two 
countries arid larger claims on Iraq's financial resources, will materially alter this 
picture. 

8. In any case, however, Iraq will not he left alone by President Nasser and 
it will have to reckon with the two inescapable facts: that, at least for several years 
to come, Iraq's economy will depend on the continued flow of oil to the 
Mediterranean through Syria; and that President Nasser, having formed the United 
Arab Republic and having come out publicly against the Arab Union, is in a 
strong position both to interrupt the pipeline and to whip up strong feeling among 
the great bulk of Iraqis against the regime and in favour of his own leadership. 
This is not the pkiCe to examine the measures bv which the effects of an interruption 
of the pipeline might be mitigated. But if the flew of oil were interrupted for a 
lengthy period the political task of holding the country together would be one of 
the lirsi magnitude even if the Western Powers and tlie Iraq Petroleum Company 
were able together to keep it financially afloat. The Iraqis may be somewhat 
more resolute than other Arabs in facing adversity but there are "probably fairly 
strict limits to lfie time they could endure with their backs to [he wall and with 
no way out In sight. In these c ire urns lances, the danger to be faced would be that 
Nasser's appeal to pan-Arab sentiment in Iraq would then prove strong enough 
so to increase the dissatisfaction of Iraqis with the regime that Ihc latter would be 
brought down. It is principally in this context or in some other critical situation 
of equal magnitude that the opposition is significant. But as in the case of most 
potential fifth columns, the opposition leaders are more important as spokesmen 
than as leaders in their own right. Indeed, if for one reason or another a 
revolutionary situation developed in Iraq, it is extremely unlikely that any of the 
rich radicals on the top of the iceberg would play any significant part. It Is much 
more likely that a leader would be thrown up from among the younger, probably 
lower middle class, intellectuals or army officers. Because, in the nature of things, 
such leaders lend to emerge only in a revolutionary situation, it is impossible to s.iy 
Whether a potential revolutionary leader already exists, 

9. For it is quite certain that to-day a revolutionary situation does not exist. 
Although Nasser, after a year spent in recover inn front Suez, started once again 
to move forward in October List by transferring troops to Syria and has now 
brought his threat closer by his ability to appear dramatically on the Upper 
Euphrates, thus giving his- propaganda a far greater force in Iraq, yet the interna! 
security situation is at present fairly securely in hand. This is not simply the 
result of repressive measures. Apart from the intermittent jamming of Radio 
Cairo and Damascus in the three main cities, no new security measure of any 
importance has had to be taken. The effervescence witnessed in a few of the 
colleges and schools after the proclamation of the United Arab Republic never 
look an ugly turn, and there has as yet been none of [he deep feeling which was 
apparent during the Suez crisis land which there would at once be again if Israel 
Should make a forward move against any of Eire Arab countries). Moreover, the 
efficiency of the Iraqi security service has increased materially in the last year 
thanks largely to British assistance with training and equipment* whereas the 
organbaiicTnal basis for effective opposition to the regime has been greatly 
weakened through crippling blows dealt to the underground Communist Party 
and increased watchfulness upon the clandestine Baathist organisation and the 
United Arab Republic mission in Baghdad. Yet the calm is somewhat deceptive. 
By forming the United Arab Republic Nasser has set Arab nationalism on the 
move and has sharpened ihe appetites of nearly alt Iraqis for more. The riposte 
of the Arab Union has met the immediate need of the situation, but the appeal 
of Nasser’s glamour and dynamism remains* whereas the Arab Union Constitution 
tike nil such documents has only workaday virtues, and most Iraqis see only the 
burdens and none of the advantages of union, If it proves impossible to expand 
the union by some association with Saudi Arabia or Kuwait, [hen by. say, the 
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autumn, it is possible that the internal situation might begin to become somewhat 
difficult. On the other hand, a success in securing the association of one or other 
of these would transform the situation politically as well as, possibly, financially, 

10. Since the real threat to the regime, represented symbolically by the 
present Opposition, comes from outside the country, there are limits to what any 
Iraq Government can do by positive measures within the country to reduce it. 
They recognise that economic development has already contributed to stability 
and that they must press on with it. and extend it more widely among the population 
as j whole. Main of them see that there is also much scope for progressive social 
and economic measures and are ready to embark on them; given time it should 
be possible to look forward to a steady reduction m the amount of extreme poverty 
both in the countryside, especially in the south, and nr the sarifa quarters 
surrounding the big towns. Yet there are not man) signs that this will happen 
as quickly as the situation requires. For the social policy of the palace and Nun 
is essentially a long-term one. ft is based on the fact that the tribal leaders and 
other landed proprietors, with t he influence that they can exert over their tribesmen 
and tenants, are the most important stabilising force in the country, and one which 
i| will be dangerous to alienate until the economy and society of Iraq have become 
more diversified and more modernised than they are now. Yet, since the strain 
on the Iraq national budget is so great and will become greater when the Arab 
Union budget has to be supported too, most progressive measures can only be 
carried out by interference with landowners rights or raising taxation from them. 
The failure of successive Governments to grasp ths.^ nettle feeds the general 
conviction that they have no intention of taking decisive action to relieve poverty 
but instead wish only to give the rich the opportunity to become richer, and this 
conviction undoubtedly produces an attitude among the poorer people which 
Nasser and the Opposition can exploit Nevertheless, [ do not believe that poverty 
or lack of economic opportunities by themselves will, so Jong as the oil flows, 
produce an explosive situation. The greater danger lies in the political field and in 
Nasser placing on the frustrations caused by the lack of outlets for free expression 
and for political activity. Resentment at the denial of political liberties undoubtedly 
count:-, for much m the unpopularity of the regime and die popularity of Nasser. 
An important question is therefore whether some of the pressure against the regime 
could be relieved by the giving of more political freedom. i.e. t by responding to the 
principal demand of the Opposition. 

11. A complete relaxation of present Controls on freedom of expression 
coupled with completely free elections would in a very short space of time produce 
chaos and possibly a revolution. Yet each small step in this direction would only 
increase the pressure towards it. and it is understandable that the pul ace and 
successive Governments have hesitated. The step which is most likely to provide 
immediate satisfaction and which, if it were successful, might lead to a progressive 
relaxation, is the formation of political parties. For the reason given in paragraph 2 
above, this is not a development which would be very welcome to the palace. 
It must be admitted that the latter would have good grounds for believing that its 
practical results would not be helpful, for it is doubtful if it would be any more 
likely to produce greater political stability than when parties have been permitted 
in the past. Not only are the Iraqis, like most Arabs, more interested in power than 
in policies and therefore find it difficult to generate the cohesion which loyalty to 
ideas as distinct from persons can give, but also the present situation in Iraq is 
bound to produce what in effect would only he two parties, those who are For the 
regime and present policies and those who support President Nasser. Since the 
fatter would tend to drift into sedition or at least seditious utterances, their party 
might very soon have to be suppressed and nothing whatever would have been 
gained except an increase in bitterness against the Government, But again many 
moderate Iraqis argue that some letting off of steam is both possible and desirable 
and that it would be possible to keep the Opposition within bounds. I am inclined 
to the \iew that this might be worth trying. Although the dangers arc clear I think 
they arc levs than those of a continuation of complete political Suppression. It is 
true that if one or more Right-wing parties could develop leaders with an appeal 
to the politically articulate part of the population, they might draw off some of the 
poison in the system and relieve the palace of the odium of maintaining repressive 
measures. Nun has tried this course in the past but failed under what were 
probably less difficult political circumstances, for President Nasser was not then 
standing on the Upper Euphrates, It is not out of the question that a younger 
man with the same strength of character and broadness of view bul with more 
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dtrect appeal to the crowd might succeed in the future; all that one can say is that 
[to such paragon has yet arisen. There arc a few men in political life who perhaps 
have some ol the desired qualities such as Khalil Kotina, the former President of 
the Chamber, and Said Qaizaz. the Minister of the Interior, but the former, though 
determined and strong, is considered too pro~Sunrii to have anv appeal to the 
Shias and antagonises people by his too obvious ambition to succeed Nuri, while 
the latter, though relatively popular and farsighted, is a Kurd who cannot respond 
to the emotions of Arab ism and give them a lead in Iraq, As for Dr. Fadhit 
Jamah, for all his admirable qualities of courage and integrity, he is not a big 
enough nor a capable enough man to lead this potentially turbulent country 
without Nuri’s experience behind him, 

12. The fact is that there is no apparent successor to Nuri and little chance 
o; itis position being put, as it were, id commission and being assumed bv a 
Political party. The Outlook for the political system in Iraq as a system is indeed 
somewhat bleak tor it is difficult to see bow it can be transformed inio something 
with greater flexibility and durability. Indeed, when the lime comes for Nuri to 
leave the political scene, there may be no alternative to a more authoritarian 
regime based on the army with a soldier as the strong man behind a civilian 
figurehead, T his is not an attractive prospect in view of the danger of instability 
through the emergence of an Iraqi Nasser or through competition among nrrm 
o(beers for power. It would, of course, provide an easy target for the attacks of 
the Opposition and d Nasser, and it would be distasteful to those who remember 
the 1936-41 period which was dominated by the army. But it mav be the best 
we can hope for. Provided il was based on the Hashemite monarchy it would 
probably retain the Western connection and it might hold the fort for a time 

l.k It there anything which we and the Americans can Jo to help the Iraqis 
move smoothly into the new situation which will face them when Nuri is no longer 
present .tnd to keep the pressure from the Opposition a! a bearable level 11 Jn 
internal politics our scope is limited, H is true ihat bv advice and encouragement 
we can help them to build sound modern institutions. Examples of this are the 
Development Board, the Public Service Board, set up last vear under British 
inspiration, and Baghdad University for whose Foundation Board several Western 
members are being sought including one from Britain; another possibility is the 
plan at present under consideration for an Arab Union Development Bank lor 
encouragmg projects suitable for loan finance in Iraq and Jordan. By keening up 
the supply of technical assistance and the loan of experts and bv occasional pieces 
of direct assistance where special difficulties occur, we can help the Government 
m its policy or providing a broader economic and technical base for the future. 
VVe must of course stand by Iraq should anything happen to interrupt the flow 
□I on to the Mediterranean. But there is a limit to the influence we can effectively 
exercise to secure the adopt ion of more 15 bent I tendencies in political life and 
this, as E have suggested above, is the field in which discontent is most widespread. 
On the other hand, we can help them to make a success of the Arab Union which 
af successful, will for a time at am rate satisfy the emotional demand for unity 
Ac can avoid antagonising the country over Israel h> following (he policy described 
in your despatch No. 9 to Sir Bernard Burrows on the 14th of Januarv 195# 
Which you sum up by saying that “ the only policy open to us is to stick to the 
Guildfiatl speech, ro restrain Israel, to avoid taking up positions on the Palestine 
problem which are bound to be provocative to one set or the other. | ijnR . e 
that in individual disputes it is generally in our interest to show ourselves as 
favourable as possible to the Arab viewpoint." We can continue the good w r ork 
of cm ir predecessors in maintaining and extending the relations of confidence 
which exist between so many Iraqis and British in all walks of life, especially 
through our contacts with the younger generation in which the British Council 
-md so many British educational institutions play a valuable part These contacts 
which arc growing even more quickly with the United States, probablv m the 
long run have a stabilising effect With the Opposition itself we can do little 
!r f? cpntacls arc friendly but would count for nothing in a crisis; 

m this held it is Her Majesty s Govern men ft relations with President' Nasser md 
with ihe more radical manifestations of Arab nationalism outside the country 
winch would be significant. It President Nasser were the man to co-operate 
wholeheartedly; with the West and with Iraq, eschewim- all ambition to lav his 
Hands on Iraqi oil to upset the regime in Iraq and to be a fellow traveller or a 
neutralist, that would be another matter. In the absence of this possibility Iraq 
. conduct prolonged holding operation and Britain and the United States 
must he prepared to stand by and help her in It. 
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l am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Amman, Bahrain, Kuwait, Beirut, Tehran. Ankara. Karachi, Tel Aviv, Washington, 
aiui to the Political Officers with the Middle Cast Foret* and the British Forces in the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT 


Enclosure 

(Translation) 

To; His Excellency the Prime Minister, 

You have returned to power at a lime when Iraq is standing at several 
crossroads and the fate of the coming generations depends on whether the right 
path is followed. 

Previously yon chose j certain policy which led to the diversion of the course 
of Iraq from the Arab nation in order to link it to the Baghdad Pact and the 
Special Agreement with Britain. In keeping with that policy, all the constitutional 
rights of The people were suspended and. in such a suffocating atmosphere which 
prevailed in Iraq, it became impossible for the people to express their viewpoint 
without fear. We the undersigned have, therefore, considered it right to express 
with frankness to vour Excellency the true facts in the hope that these will 
persuade the Government to follow' the only path which is in accordance with the 
interests of the people and its national demands and aspirations. 

Your Excellency Iraq cannot be separated from the Arab natiou. since it is 
.in integral part of it. You have seen the Arab nation s response to Iraq s dislike 
of the Baghdad Pact. You have also seen that it is impossible to extend this pact 
to an\ other Arab country, lit the first place Iraq must quit ihis pact and he freed 
from "the Special Agreement with Britain, so that Iraq may led that u has become 
independent of foreign obligations, which have been and will continue to be the 
source of all its internal difficulties and its problems with the various Arab States 
and countries. 

If these initial steps are carried out (he most important factors which have 
led to the suspension of the rights and freedoms of the people will disappear, 
true has not been through such a period, in which rights were denied and freedoms 
were lost, as during the time w r hcn ihe Bachdad Pact and the Special Agreement 
with Britain were concluded. We are confident that when the people arc treed 
from the chains of these artificial bonds which Slave lettered (hem and the shuc^kv 
which have restricted their freedom, they will lend all their strength towards the 
achievement of u complete union with, all the Arab countries and, in so doing, they 
will not accept as their leaders a few people who openly support the splitting 
of Arab ranks when they express complete hostility to the attainment of a step 
which the Arabs used to consider a hardly attainable dream, namelv the unification 
of Ejn pi and Syria in one Arab State. No sincere Arab could have wished for 
anythin^ dearer than that Egypt should assume the responsibility of budding up 
of Arab unity Those who were responsible for this unity declared that it was 
open to anv Arab State, in any form it wished. Negotiations for a union between 
the \ : nited Arab Republic and the Kingdom of Yemen started immediately, 
jrc pleased to see that through the achievement of unity hetw.cn Egypt and Syria, 
-aeh of (hem is exercising complete sovereign rights free from any obligations 
towards anv foreign State. No wise man would say ihat a union between Egypt 
llK j Syria ’is considered to be a challenge lo Iraq, because the unity of the 
Arabs 1* strenaih for all the Arabs against all their enemies. It is a challenge to 
[he policy of splitting the Arabs, which no person or foreign State i* able any 
longer to impose on the citizens of any Arab Slate, 

" u is strange that some people should show' (heir wash to establish a union 
between Syria and Iraq but reject the establishment of a union between Iraq, on 
the one hand and Syria and Egypt combined, on the other hand. The same 
condition applies with regard to Jordan. Jordan's participation with Iraq in a 
union with the United Arab Republic would serve to strengthen the Arab ranks. 
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\ our Excellency. I he Iraqis are tired of the conditions which permit a few 
peop e to profess that they can express the will of the people ai a time when the 
people do not have any channel for the expression of their own views Such views 
cannot be expressed either through a free Press or through public meetings or 
tree elections, since the provisions of the Constitution which is an indivisible cmitv 
have been suspended. 

\Yc, therefore, consider it our duty to appeal to your Excellent to give 
Consideration to the wishes of the people which are perfect!) dear and desire 
unification of the Arab ranks liberation from the Baghdad Pact and the Special 
Agreement with Britain, restoration of constitutional freedoms which include ihe 
freedom to organise political parlies and unions, the freedom of the Press and of 
public meetings, and the release of persons convicted for political matters in order 
that the people may be able to express openly thdr will which aims at achieving the 
desired union between all Arabs. 

Please accept, your Excellency, an expression of our highest respects. 

Baghdad. March 15, 1958, 


Signatories 


Muhammad MahdJKubba 
Muzahim a! Amin al Pachachi 
1 ahsin Ali 
Husain Jamil 
Sami Bash Alim 
Hasan Abdul Rahman 
Jamil Kuhba 
Najib a I Sayigh 
Siddiq Shan shit? 

Muhammad Rabat! 

Ahmad Zaki a! Khaiyat 
Naji Yusuf 
Zaki Jamil Hafidh 
Kamil at Sbalji 
Ibrahim Attar Bashi 
Abdul Hamid :il Yasirj 
Abdul Shahid al Yasiri 
Mahmud al Durra 
Hudaib a] Haj Humud 
Na'man al "An; 

Jamil Amin 
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Dr Faisal al Waili 
Fuad al Rikabi 
Muhammad al Turaihi 
Dr. Mustafa Kami! Yasiri 
Dr. Abbas al Sarraf 
Naji Shaukat 

Muhammad Ridha al Shabihi 
Sand Umar uJ AI wan 
Muhammad Had id 
Jiimar Umar Nadhmi 
Ali al Safi 

Muhammad Ahmad a I 'Umar 

Faiq al Samurrai 

Salih al Shaljj 

Faisal Habib al Khsiiziiran 

Ramzi al Utnari 

Aww.-id Ali a I Najim 

Madhhar al Azzawi 

Mahmud Ramiz 

Abdul Rahman al Eazzar: 

Dr. Abdullah Ismail al Bustani 
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IRAQ: ANNUAL REVIEW i OR 1957 

Sir Mkhud Wright to Mr. Seivytt Lloyd. {Received May 2) 


( No. 78. Confidential! Baghdad, 
Sir, April 24 f 1958. 

\ have the honour to send you in this 
despatch my annual report on Iraq for 1957 
I enclose as an annex the calendar of events 
for Tlie year, I regret that owing to the 
severe pressure of work since the New Year 
this report has been delayed. 

2. When 1957 opened the King, the 
Crown Prince and Nuri. supported by a 
number of younger politicians among whom 
Said Qazzaz. Khalil Kerin a and Phi a Jafar 
were prominent, by the senior officers of the 
army, and by the tribal leaders, not least 
among them the Kurds, were lighting with 
their backs to the wall, as a result of the 
Suez crisis, to presene the pro*Western 
policy of Iraq, Iraq’s membership of the 
Baghdad Pact, and the regime itself. The 
oil pipeline through Syria had been cut, and 
the economic tis well as political future of 
the country was in jeopardy. The first five 
months of the year saw the success, which 
many had considered impossible, of their 
efforts. 

3. In the middle of January the schools 
were reopened; control of the Press was 
gradually relaxed; the number of persons 
under preventive detention were steadily 
reduced; and at the end of May Martial Law 
was ended. April saw the full resumption 
of the participation of ’raq in Baghdad Pact 
activities. 

4. Among the principal determining 
factors in the steady improve men l of the 
situation had been successive Mans by Her 
Majesty's Government that they were not, 
is appeared during the Suez crisis, working 
with or supporting Israel, and the Israeli 
evacuation of Gaza, mainly under American 
pressure, in early March. Had the West 
permitted Israel to remain outside the 
Armistice Lines the continuation of a pro- 
Western policy by Iraq might have proved 
impassible. 

5. During this period the most difficult 
internal problem was that of finance for the 
budget. Tiiis depends on the receipt of 
30 per cent, of the oil revenues, a sum 
assessed at £24 million in [957 58 at the 


planned rate of oil output. As a result of 
the blowing up of three pumping stations on 
the Kirkuk pipeline to the Mediterranean 
seaboard in the previous October, all oil 
exports from the northern field held stopped, 
and only a marginal increase could be 
expected from the much smaller Basin field. 
The Government saw itself confronted with 
a budgetary deficit in the financial year to 
March 1957 of £8$ million and they knew 
that there would be a much larger deficit in 
the financial year 1957-58; the size of this 
would depend upon the date when the 
pumping of oil could be resumed and the 
lime which it would take for the full (low 
to be restored. (In the event, oil production 
in 1957 was 21 million tons as against 26 
million in 1956 and it will be May 195$ 
before the pre-Suez rate of output is restored 
in the Northern field.) In this situation 
Nuri pressed for an advance of oil royalties 
from the Iraq Petroleum Company and. 
with the good offices of Her Majesty’s 
Government, this request was met. £5 
million were provided tn the first quarter of 
the year and a drawing right available unlit 
the end of the year was provided, to a 
maximum of £20 mill ion, to enable the 
Government to make up its share of the 
revenue from oil to £6 million a quarter. In 
the event this latter was used to the extent 
of only £6 million, making £11 million in all. 
The effect was to leave the Iraqi budgetary 
position little impaired by the interruption 
in the flow of oil, although owing to 
constantly increasing commitments the 
Exchequer was under pressure throughout 
the year, 

6. The position of the Development 
Board, who receive the remaining 70 per 
cent, of the oil revenues, was more fortunate 
in that they had about one year's revenue 
in hand and were able to go forward with 
the programme without interruption* Iraq’s 
second Development Week was held in the 
second half of March, when many projects 
in and near Baghdad and in the north were 
opened* and the enthusiasm with which 
these successes were greeted marked the real 
end of the period of strain following Suez* 
The How of oil had just been resumed, inter¬ 
national contacts with the Western world 
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were being taken up again and it was 
possible to look further ahead: 

7. In June the Palace decided that a 
change of Government under a more non¬ 
committal cider statesman was desirable in 
order to give some outlet to the normal pres¬ 
sures of Iraqi political life and practice, 
under which supporters of the regime expect 
to be given their turn in office, Nuri had now 
been Prime Minister for the unprecedented 
period of two years and ten months, Ii was 
felt to be timely to show that Nun had not 
been a dictator imposing a personal policy, 
particularly in foreign affairs* upon a reluc¬ 
tant country, but a constitutional Prime 
Minister carrying out a national policy. 
The choice fell upon AM Jaudat. Bui he 
proved to be too indecisive .md too anxious 
to please everyone, and within a few months 
the Palace were regretting their decision. 
Murjan* a Shia aged 48 and the President 
of the Chamber, was given a chance m 
December to try a Government of youngej 
men, but he proved unequal to the circum¬ 
stances, It was clear when the year ended 
that the renewed challenge of Nasser, who 
had remained quiet in the twelve months 
after Suez, except in the propaganda field, 
but had thereafter resumed a forward policy, 
was like!} to result in the early recall 
of Nuri, 

8. Meanwhile a number of significant 
changes, some of them unobtrusive, had 
been taking place in the scene, The group 
of politicians of the generation of Nuri and 
with their roots in the 1920s, who had con¬ 
tinued to be consulted on all major issues 
was thinning away. Saleh Jabr, the leading 
Khia on whom reliance was placed as the 
strongest possible alternative Prime Minister 
to Nuri, died in June. The health of Jamil 
Mad fa i failed beyond hope of political 
recovery , Alt Jaudat lost the confidence of 
the Palace, Others faded quietly out of the 
seene. The re remanted I auliq Suu a id> and, 
Of a somewhat later vintage, Fudhil Jamah. 
Younger personalities began to play a 
clearer part. 

9. During this time the King, who had 
shown vigour, poise and determination 
throughout the Suez crisis* was slowly 
emerging as u more dominant figure. The 
announcement in September of his engage¬ 
ment to Princess Fad hi la was on the whole 
popular* T Jic Crown Prince, with his 
unwavering affection for and unselfishness 
towards his nephew, was encouraging the 
King to take increasing responsibility into 
his hands* 
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10- There were of course strong under¬ 
currents only partially visible on the surface. 
The Government of Ali Jaudat had to some 
extern it more Arab nationalist tendency 
than tha l of N uri, f He shortd tv ed Go vem- 
mem of Abdul Wahhab Murjan represented 
a more Iraqi nationalist point of view. The 
latter was anti-Nasser, the former more 
inclined towards an accommodation with 
Nasser without wishing to sec Iraq 
dominated by Egypt. At other levels the 
spell of Na.sser had stronger appeal. The 
extreme Nationalists, whose visible leaders 
were confined to fifteen or twenty lawyers 
and politicians grouped around or asso¬ 
ciated with Muzahim al Paehaehi* Sadiq 
Shenshal and Faiq Samarrai* were naturally 
pro-Nasser. Among intellectuals, students 
and a number of younger army officers these 
feelings were shared to a greater or lesser 
degree. The appeal was partly emotional, 
but partly founded also on a belief that the 
Government of Iraq was too much in the 
hands of conservatives* elder politicians and 
landowners who, even if it was admitted 
on the whole that the oil revenues were being 
wisely spent for the benefit of the people, 
were too slow in matching economic pro¬ 
gress with social and political reform. 
Against this had to be set the growing 
prosperity of the country which was 
reflecting itself not only in major projects 
but in housing, health* employment* social 
legisl alt on. a nd ri s t n g wages. F ti rt her* m ost 
responsible politicians and officials, as well 
as senior officers in the army, tribal leaders 
and the Kurds, appreciated that the 
monarchy was the cementing factor in the 
national liEc of Iraq, that ir Nasser succeeded 
in destroying the regime the result might be 
national chaos, and that Nasser’s aim was to 
lay his hands on the oil revenues of Iraq 
for the benefit of Egypt. The fact must 
constantly be reckoned with that if the 
monarchy were to disappear the Kurds 
might wish to break away from the rest of 
Traq. 

I I. The basic policy of the regime has 
consistently been and remains to weld the 
Sunni and Shin Moslems, the Kurds and the 
lesser minorities in Iraq Into a stable and 
united nation, using the oil revenues largely 
through the instrument of the Development 
Board to revive the ancient prosperity of 
the land of the Two Rivers and to raise the 
standards of living and production to that of 
a self-supporting modern State. An indica¬ 
tion of the remarkable progress already 
made in the economic Add is provided by a 
recent statistical analysis which showed that 
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Iraq's national into me had virtually doubled 
between 1950 and 1956. In spite of hostile 
pressures from without, which had their 
effect it)side the country and necessitated 
the firm control of the Press and public 
meetings, appreciable advance was made in 
3957. not only in development in most fields 
but also in increasing the equipment and 
standard of efficiency of the army and the 
air force, in reorganising and strengthening 
the police the foundation of Baghdad Uni¬ 
versity, the reform of the. civil service, the 
development of social insurance, and the 
preparation of a new Labour Law drafted 
with the help of the lute mat ional Labour 
Organisation, Iraq has in fact embarked 
on <i programme of national development 
with some of the characteristics of a Welfare 
State, But for its continued success, two 
factors are required. First, there must be a 
succession of Governments sufficiently firm 
to prevent political strife from wrecking the 
national fabric, and second the oil revenues 
must not be interrupted, 1957 biought 
warnings in both of these respects. As 
regards the first, two attempts to find J 
leader other than Nuri to carry SorwarJ 
successfully the policy of the regime were 
relative failures. As regards the second, the 
cutting of the pipeline during the Suez crisis 
brought home the extreme vulnerability of 
the Iraqi economy and national life unless 
the pipeline through Syria is in friend!) 
hands or alternative outlets for the oil of 
Iraq can be assured. The danger to Iraq 
of the domination of Syria by eitEter Nassci 
or C ommunism was sharply underlined. To 
the Iraqi regime the policies of Nasser and 
of the Soviet Union appeared to be almost 
indistinguishable: indeed they were con¬ 
vinced that the two were working hand in 
hand Iraq could not hope to meet the 
threat alone. The friendship and support 
of Britain and the United States, and of the 
regional members of the Baghdad Pact, 
appeared to be indispensable, and the 
friendship of other Arab countries in the 
struggle against Nasser and Communism, 
and in support or a pro-Western policy in 
the Arab world, to be no less nceessary. In 
the biter context the problems of Palestine 
and Algeria presented formidable obstacles, 

12 In her efforts to pursue this policy 
during 1957, Iraq achieved some success in 
Cultivating belter relations with Saud and 
inducing him to move away from Nusscr 
and towards herself. She had success also 
m improving re Eat cons with Jordan although 
her attitude towards Jordan's appeal for 


economic help continued to be evasive. 
With Turkey the contacts at the level of 
the King, the Crown Prince and Nuri con¬ 
tinued to be close and cordial. Bui the 
Turkish Government was extremely dissatis¬ 
fied with the weakness of Alt Jauddt and 
his Government over developments irt Syria 
in the autumn, and was angered by the vote 
of the Iraqi representative at the United 
Nations on the Cyprus issue in opposition 
to Turkey. Iraqi'Iranian discussions over 
I he demarcation of their common frontier 
and over the regime in the Shalt a! Arab 
moved slowly in an atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion. The com inuance of the at temp: 
to achieve Iraqi-Kuwait co-operation over 
a pipeline from the Shalt al Arab to Kuwait 
and an oil pipeline from the Basra held to 
Ivlina al Ahmadi failed because no solution 
could be found to the perennial difficulty of 
the demarcation of the common frontier. 
On the other hand friendly contacts were 
maintained and fostered with rite Lebanon, 
Sudan, Libya, Tunisia and Morocco. But 
the key problem of Sj ria became in¬ 
creasingly disturbing and indeed acute. 
When in September it appeared that the 
moderate leaders were losing all power to 
control the situation inside Syria there was 
deep Concern behind the scenes, even though 
public opinion, weakly handled by All 
Jaudat, moved the other way. When there¬ 
fore the year ended with a progressive 
drawing together of Egypt and Syria, which 
was to culminate early in the new year in 
the Union between Egypt and Syria, the 
alarm bells were ringing more and more 
loudly. It was clear that once again the 
policy of Nassef was going to deny Iraq 
the external quiet which she needed to 
enable her to concentrate on internal 
development and social and political reform; 
and was again actively challenging the policy 
of co-operation with the West and with the 
Baghdad Pact which the regime in Iraq 
wished to pursue. Failure during the year 
to make any progress towards solving the 
problem oJ Palestine left a powerful card in 
the hand of Nasser and of the Soviet Union. 

Anglo-Iraqi Trade 

15, hi the Held of private enterprise Iraq 
had a good year. The events of Suez had 
remarkably little effect on private trade in 
general and on trade with the United King¬ 
dom in particular. During the first half of 
the year the value of United Kingdom 
exports to Iraq amounted to L17-9 million, 
a marked increase over those of the corre¬ 
sponding period of 195fi, There was some 
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tailing off in the second half of the year but 
nevertheless goods to the value of £34 4 
mil I ion reached Iraq from the United King’ 
dom during 195" and the year was the best 
ever experienced by British exporters, 
Britain, with about 29 per cent, of the 
market, remained firmly established as Iraq’< 
snatn supplier, followed by the United State% 
and West Germany. In dealing with capital 
development schemes there were signs that 
the Development Board Were continuing to 
move away from their former policy of 
always accepting the lowest tender and' this 
allowed a better chance to reputable con¬ 
tractors. Among the principal contracts 
obtained by British firms during the year 
were equipment tor the new Basra power 
station t£E-5 million), a housing scheme at 
Basra (£2‘7 million) and an electrical trans¬ 
mission system in Northern Iraq E£M 
million) West Germany was the main 
competitor tn contracting work and 
probably took the largest share of any 
foreign country during the year. 

He Ui lions with the West 

34, Iraq had broken off diplomatic 
relations with France in November 1956, 
Although French business concerns and 
individual Frenchmen were treated cor¬ 
dially and generously* animosity towards 
the policy of France over Israel and Algeria 
increased i .it her than diminished as the year 
vent by. Towards the United States the 
attitude remained friendly, cordial and 
co-operative. The altitude of the United, 
States Government during the Suez crisis, 
the enunciation of the Eisenhower doctrine 
with the granting of additional aid to Middle 
Last count l ies, and the assiduous cultivation 
of American-Iraqi contacts all contributed 
in this, But replacement of British b\ 
American influence, prophesied in many 
quarters, did not take place, in spite of the 
fact that the apparent co-operation between 
Britain and Israel at the time of Suez placed 
a strain upon Anglo-fraqi relations which 
nearly proved too strong for them to bear, 
That the traditional friendship and tics with 
Britain bore this strain, and by the end of 
fhe year were virtually as strong as ever, 
wus due to a combination of factors. These 
included the progressive disengagement of 
Her Majesty's Government from their 
apparent co-operation with Israel, the fact 
that the Iraq Petroleum Company extended 
tied El to Iraq when the pipeline was cut, 
a succession of small but sustained marks 

friendship by the United Kingdom, and 
above all the steadfast loyalty to the British 
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connection of the King, the Crown Prince. 
Nuri and the army leaders. But it must be 
borne dearly and emphatically in mind that 
if Her Majesty's Government were again to 
take any course of action which gave the 
impression of collusion with Israel or of 
favouring Israel against Arab interests, the 
link forged over a period of near I v fortv 
years, which hdd fast, but only just', when 
British and Israeli forces simultaneously 
attacked Egypt, would probably snap and 
be broken for ever. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives in Amman, 
Ankara, Bahrain, Beirut. Karachi, Tehran. 
Tel Aviv and Washington, the Political 
Office re to the Middle East Forces and 
British Forces in the Arabian Peninsula, and 
to Her Majesty's Consular Officers in Basra, 
Kirkuk and Mosul, 

1 have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT, 


Annex 

Calendar of Events—1957 

January 

]<p Hi* Royal Highness the Crown Prince left 
■for Beirut jud Ankara oi nruft for the 
United, Slates (which fur visited February 
4- 3 7), 

C9-20 Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
tended meetings of the i'nur Islamic Slate* 
■of Baghdad Pack in Ankara, |mjuratory 
to Crow n Prince's visit to United Stales. 

-- 25 Slunk?! Abdullah :! Mubarak. D-jpmv Rarer 
of Kuwait, visited Baghdad. 

31 Council of Ministers passed 1957 
ntuigni, 

February 

H An Italian Dade Delegation arrived in 
Baghdad fur utk> on the expansion of 
lx&qjMtiifian irade, 

19 Prime Minister received a eroup of Britt.sh 
M Ps visiting Iraq at the invitation of the 
lr,sLf Petroleum Company. 

25 Shaikh Abdullah al Mubarak revisited 
Baghdad. 

March 

b I PC agreed to a bun to ihc trait Govern¬ 
ment: I.D, 5 million before March 31 and 
4 drawing right Of up to 1,0,20 million in 
remainder of year. 

U Pumping of oil through Syrian pipeline 
resumed. 

His Royal Highnc^f the Crown Prince 
returned to If,i glided 

3 7 30 A Turkish Cultural Delegation visiiod 
Baghdad. 

-I Shaikh Sahiih al Salim, Director of Police, 
Kuwait, passed through Itaphihd. 

Prime Mmbi.-r anil Foreign Minister yf ihv 
Sudan arrived in Baghdad on official visit. 
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Mdtrh 

13 2 s ) Second Development Week (including 
opening of two new Baghdad bridges. 
Sqrchinar cement factor)' umJ Mc:>ul etrtior. 
ItxiiJe factor)). 

Cowtiicr-Subu-rston la-mmitfatt of ibe 
Baghdad Piict met in Karachi, 

26 President Oiijnoun passed through 

Baghdad, returning rr&m Riyadh, 

31 Baghdad Pit, Nuclear Centre opened b> 
His Majesty the King 
First meeting of Scientific Council held with 
Sir John Cockcroft a-; chairman. 

April 

6 /Uib-issador Richards. President Eiscn 

bower's Special Envot is lh- Middle East, 
arrived in Baghdad. 

I? His Royal Highness the Crown Prince left 
for Istanbul. 

17—20 Mr. Ancurin Eksan visited Baghdad 

18 First meeting of Council of Baghdad Pact 
at Defjui) let-el since Suck. cows. 

Afay 

5 ft Shaikh Fyltjd nl SjJirn. brother of Ruler of 
Kuwait, visited RagtKlBtL 

U 14 Hi.y Majesty King Saud paid a Stale Vt&U 
to Iraq. 

16 Iraqi-Sautdi Civil Air and Economic Agree¬ 
ment initialled. 

Economic Committee of Baghdad Pact met 
in Karachi. 

IB Abdul Khaliq Hajsuna* Secretary-Genera] 
of the Arab League, arrived in Bachdad on 
a visit. 

27 Martial law abolished, 

28 Minister of Economics left for Cairo so head 
Iraqi DeLgation to Arab League Highrr 
Economic Conference. 


June 

I Prime Minister left for Karachi to lead 
Iraqi Delegation to Baghdad Pad meetings. 

3 Ministerial Council and Military Com¬ 

mittee of Baghdad Pact met in Karachi. 
United States joined Military Committee 
Hi', Royal Highness the Crown Prince re¬ 
visited Istanbul. 

6 Saleh Jabr collapsed and died while 

speaking in a Senate debate. 

6 7 Secretary of Stale visited Baghdad to meet 
Middle Eastern Heads of Missions. 

9 Shaikh Sabah al Salim revisited Baghdad 

11 Purge Committee ended its activities. 

17 R csic mi iion of \ u r i a % S,i id aCccpted. 

39 New Ciibinei formed under All Jaudat at 
Avyubi. 

23 His Majesty King Hussain visited His. 
Majesty King Fsunat in Baghdad- 

24 Nun as Said left for Europe and Istanbul. 

Jfidv 

t Parliament prortigued. 

•t His Majesty the Kmc and His Royal 

Highness the Crown Prince left for 
Istanbul 

15 Prime Minister ordered jamming of Cairn 
and Damascus Radios to be stopped. 


August 

7 Appointment of First President to Baghdad 
University announced. 

10 Public Service Board appointed. 

2b His Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
returned from Istanbul, 

Si ' pi ember 

2 His Royal Highness lhe Crown Prince (lew 
back to Istanbul. 

3 Iraqi-Indian Civil Aviation Agreement 
Signed, 

7 Baghdad Pact Radio Conference opened in 
Baghdad- 

14 His Majesty the Kiny and His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prinee returned to 
Baghdad. 

i? His Majesty the King's engage mem to 

Princess Fadhila announced. 

23 Counter-Sub version Committee of 

Baghdad Pact met in Loudon. 

26 Ali Juudal visited Damascus. 

October 

5 Minister of Interior suspended .4/ Yaqditu 
newspaper for one year. 

S N'uri as Said! returned from Istanbul, 

12 General census began. 

13 His Majesty King Faisal and His Majesty 
King Hussain met at H.3, 

18 Shaikh Abdullah al Mubarak re-visited 

Baghdad. 

IS 21 His Majesty the Kins and His Royal 
Highness the Oemrs Prince, accompanied 
by Prime Minister, raid a Slate Visti to 
Iran, 

30 His Royal Highness the Crown Prince left 
for visit iq Jgcjn, Formosa* Hong Kong ami 
Singapore. 

31 Arab Oil Experts Conference befan in 
Baghdad, 

Hi* Majesty the King inaugurated lubri¬ 
cating plan! at Da uni refinery. 

A’luvj mbtr 

7- ! I Army manoeuvres held in North Iraq, 

15 His Majesty the Kin? opened the Third 
Arab Cultural Conference and Sceon t Arab 
Antiquities Conference m Baghdad. 

29 Hjs Royal HlgSiness the Crown Prince 
returned to Baghdad, 

December 

[ His Majesty the Kinc opened Parliament. 
Minister of Interior suspende:! At Sihu! 
newspaper for three months. 

2 7 His Majesty the King and His Royal 
Highness (he Crown Prince, aCCOmpanted 
by Prime Minister, paid a State Visit to 
Saudi Arabi.t- 

12 His Royal Highness (he Crown Prince left 
for London 

t? Iraqi Representative in United Nations 
voted for Greek resnlminn in Cyprus 
debate, 

14 Resignation o| AJj J audit! accepted, 

15 New Cabinet formed under Abdul Wahih 

Mur fan. 

Damn housing scheme ffor Assyrian 
resettlement^ opened by Minister of 
rnterior. 
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VQ 1015/46 


No. 7 


IRAQI PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr. Seiwyn Ifoyd. (Received May 19) 

(No. 86 r Confidential) Baghdad, 

bir * May W, 1958, 

Further to my telegrams Nos, 722. 723 and 730 and to Mr. Falles letter to 
Mr. Ha clow No. 1013 55, 5S of the 21st of April. T have the honour to report that 
elections to the new Iraqi Chamber of Deputies took place on the 5th of May. 

2. During the preparations for the election some 300 candidates nominated 
themselves, buE as usual large numbers withdrew Liter and in the event only 27 out 
of the 3 45 seats in the Chamber were contested; in the remainder the candidates 
were returned unopposed. The proportion of [he latter in the total membership 
■s about normal for Iraq in recent years. The new Chamber contains 39 new 
Deputies and the breakdown of the Chamber by occupations is as follows; 

47 Law College Graduates 
10 University Graduates 
3 Journalists 
6 Retired Army Officers 
46 Tribal Chieftains (Shaikhs) 

26 Landlords 
E Engineer 
3 Doctors 
3 Merchants 

The Minister of the Interior, in commenting on this to a member of my staff 
claimed that it represented some broadening of the base. He felt, however, there 
were still far too many lawyers. The average age of the new House wilt he 
somewhat Ics* than that of its predecessor. This is caused more by the vounyer 
relatives o! previous members succeeding to the old men's seats thin the 
m L roduelion of completely new blood Nevertheless, this represents an 
improvement as some of the new members arc likelv to luve more progressive 
ideas, and many of them will at least he better educated than their predecessors 

3. I fie in a in feature ol these elections has been that thev were governed from 
the start by the determination of the regime to have a Parliament that would 
ratify without argument or delay the Constitution of the Arab Union The 
authorities considered that it might wdt be fatal to the Unions chances m survival 
the passage of the C onstitulion were held up and thev decided thev could afford 
jo take no risks. They were also concerned that the election itself should not 
be an occasion for major disturbances or other evidence of deep division in the 
country. As a result the elections were more completely managed than ever and 
no Deputy was elected who did not have the blessing of the Government The 
es t in me Opposition foresaw this situation and decided lo boycott (he elections and 
probably thereby mude the Government's task easier. But most of the moderate 
Opposition, who did not have the benefit of Government support, withdrew before 
election day Even if they had tioi done so. the result would probablv not have 
been very different. for at least three-quarters of the present Deputies would have 
secured election through the strength of their tribal or other connexions and 
(rovemment support would have secured the election of the rest. The composition 
of the new Chamber is therefore such thai it can be expected to be completely 
obedient to lire wishes of Che Government and regime and there wilt noi even be 
the opportunities for the expression of dissent which existed in the previous 
Parliament. 

4 The statement by the Minister of the Interior reported in mv telegram 
No, 723 to the effect that the Government did not exercise any pressure in favour 
of one candidate against another w r as solely for the record and was not taken 
seriously either by the Minister himself or by anyone else, Everyone knows that 
the elections are managed and Ministers and officials talk frank ty .thoui this in 
private. The Government feel that political opinion in Iraq has crystallised into 
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two opposing and irreconcileabLe camps, The Palace, Government and their 
supporters believe in the continuation of Iraq's present foreign policy. They are 
convinced that President Nasser is out to destroy them and subject Iraq to 
Egyptian hegemony. The Opposition in their views, are in agreement with Nasser s 
policy and has as its main aim the abolition of the monarchy and the close 
association of Iraq with the United Arab Republic. The authorities regard this 
as a war situation and consider that this is not the time to carry out exercises in 
democracy. In the words of the Minister of the Interior, the Government cannot 
allow the enemy to penetrate their heart by having Opposition Members in 
Parliament. In deciding to keep them out, [he Government are aware that the 
great mass of the articulate population are rather for Nasser than against him, 
whether because they approve of him or disapprove of the Iraq Government, and 
consider that a very firm grip on this situation is needed, if it is to be kept in hand- 

5. The Government's point of view is understandable. There are, however, 
many moderate and loyal Iraqis who think that the Government, in their anxiety 
to eliminate opposition, have overdone things. Such people fed that it would 
have been possible at (east to give the electors more choice of candidates and to 
allow competition between candidates who were known to be Government 
supporters, particularly its the extreme Opposition were not standing. Many 
elected Deputies, including some Ministers, have expressed such views. Other 
moderate Iraqis feel that there would have been no harm in allowing an Opposition 
to be elected, as this would infuse life into Parliament and keep the various 
Ministries on their toes, on the British analogy. The objections to this are dearly 
stronger since, in the present political situation in the Arab world, it is difficult 
to imagine anything constructive coming out of acrimonious debate?* between 
Government supporters and those whom they regard as no belter than traitors. 

6. In any event consideration of the possibility of the introduction of free 
democratic processes is academic at I he present time. Iraq will continue to be 
governed by authoritarian methods and at present the Government are in complete 
control This was proved by the fact that the elections passed off almost without 
incident, in spite of the considerable underlying dissatisfaction throughout the 
country about the wav they were being conducted and of the strong emotional 
inclination towards President Nasser uml his policies on the part of the urban 
middle class, the students and the thinking proletariat. The demonstration by 
Ba’aihisi students of the Medical College reported in my telegram No. 750 was 
the only one in Iraq and never assumed dangerous proportions. The police were 
complete masters of the situation, did not have to use brutal methods of any kmd 
and are simply keeping the students under arrest for a few days. The active 
Opposition politicians were silent for they realised that the Govern men l were too 
strong for demonstrations or protests to be worthwhile. 

7. It will be recalled that under the Arab Union Constitution the Iraqi 
Chamber will elect to the Union Parliament at least one member for each liwu. 
To., u minimum of 14. This will cause an equivalent number of bye-elect ions to 
the Iraqi Chamber. One of the early acts of the new Iraq Government will be to 
hold these hye-cleciions; it is unlikely that they will then relax in any degree the 
firm comrol they have maintained on this occasion. 

[ am sending copies of this despatch to Iter Majesty's Representatives at 
Amman, Ankara* Beirut, Tehran, Khartoum. Washington. Td Aviv, Karachi, 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Political Office with the Middle East Forces. Political Office with 
the British Forces in the Arabian Peninsula. Kirkuk. Basra and Mosul. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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VJ 10593/168 No. K 


FORMATION OF NEW IRAQI GOVERNMENT AND OF FIRST \RAB 

UNION GOVERNMENT 

5r> Michael Wright in- Mr. Sehvyn UoyiL (Received May M 

fNo. 95, Confidential 1 Baghdad. 

* 1T * Mm- 24. /9dS. 

Further to my telegrams Nos, 85] and 859. I have the honour to report that 
on thc resignation of Nun as Said's Government on the 14th of Mav, Nitri as Said 
and Ahmad Mukhtar Baban were entrusted with the formation of the Arab I Inion 
nnd the Iraqi Governments respectively The new Governments were sworn in 
on the 1 nh of May, Lists are attached as an annex to Ihis despatch. 

2. The former Government which took office on the 2nd of March was 
Turned with the purpose of holding elections and passing the amendment to the 
r ,itp Constitution and the new Arab Union Constitution through Parliament Ii 
had always been the intention that as soon as this task was completed the 
Government would resign to make way for the first Government of the Union 
^uk a new Iraqi Government. The previous Government carried out iis appointed 
.ask in accordance with us timetable and with commendable efficiency. As already 

l 11 Na *j 6 ° r (hc 10lh of May, the elections were conducted 

wit L,onsk,crablc firmness and no opposition dements were allowed to be elected 
o Mu new Chamber of Deputies. The regime and the Government had felt that 
mis was no time to allow political freedoms and that it was essential to have 
Tr t ? h ^ ienl filament. Both the amendment to the Iraqi Constitution and ihe 
. r.rh L inon Constitution had !o be passed with [he minimum of time wasting and 
.irgument, In the event, ns reported in Mr, Falk's letter No, 1078 M 57 58 of 
the l.hh of May to Mr. Hudow. [he Chamber of Deputies acted as an obedient 
rubber stamp and (he diasentmg voices in the Senate* Shaikh Ridha us Shahibi 

couple oVboils^ 0n > iad thC CffCCt 0f h0ldin * th * proceedings up for a 

. , 1 , TJk ‘ Government had little time or indination to initiate anv 

m cmal measures.^ The Minister of Finance. Abdul Karim al L m, did. however. 
Like the opportunity to clarify the Law for the Distribution of Lands in the Amara 

r'forch ind Th- rit l r r * s 1° thc Cou,lcil of Ministers Concerning land 
reform, Thy clanhcatton of the Amara Law was necessary to remedy the 

non-application of this law* which lays down that 50 per cent of the Finds in rhX 
H wa fHojiki be distributed to the peasants. The K^SssSd had atocShote 
whereby landlords were able to keep most of their lands bv retristerms [hem in 
lie names of members ol their families. Abdul Karim at 1’zn claims that he 
has non closed this loophole but it remains to be seen turn the law as clarified 
w,ll work Ut practice. The Government did not have time t0 act on the other 

rv disaiiXr* ^ ^ ^ therefore not commen! on them umii they arc nearer 

4. I have the Following observations on the Iraqi personalities oi ihe Union 
Go\ermn«iL laufiq Suwqdi's appoint mem as Minister for Foreign AtT sirs Ins 
caused some comment and surprise. He was the favourite for Prime Minister 5 
• aq while Fadhil I amah was expected to he Foreign Minister of (he Union. 1 here 
oie a number of possible reasons for Jamnli s omission* of which [hat given in 
m telegram No, 839 is one.f i On the other hand, it is Hkelv that if the Patece 
and Nur, had been convinced that Jamali was the best man for ForeigiiM^tef 

u, Ul0 u he would havc ten appointed to it. If the Union Govern men! 
Were to Wish at any time to try and lower tension between themselves and the 
U imcd Arab Republic I his would not be possible with Tnm.fi !,s Mkister tor 
"OTcign Affairs. He has been bitterly and out spoken Jv opposed to the United 
Arab Republic frpm the time of its formation and his articles in 41 imaf were 
the 5^ rhcad of «« «*»« line which the Irat,! 6*&S%«V*^Tdq** 


fav— wmi only one Sbia in the 1 mon Gon-mnienf. jnJ that this, place «ti< filled 
* U “ r,i! Su ** kU " hc> ““ >*“«» «' Wme M.nMer ,,r I«, «,■«* HifhustaK 
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as ihdr official policy towards the United Arab Republic. I see no immediate 
likelihood of their changing this, but the absence of Jamah will give them more 
flexibility and room for manoeuvre. The fact that Taullq Suwaidi is regarded 
by the Iraqi people as otie of the worst examples of a politician who has used 
his position for personal profit doubtless militated against his appointment as 
Prime Minister of Iraq. In spite of this failing he is able, robust and clear headed. 
He less verbose and probably more efficient than Jamali. Sami Fattah is well 
placed as Minister of State for Defence. As a former head of the Iraqi Air Force 
he should have some understanding of the technical problems involved and he 
is stouthearted and loyal. He is a capable administrator and the fact that he is 
somewhat unimaginative will not matter in this post. Abdul Karim al Uzri is 
imaginative and energetic with many ideas on the subject of reform, some of them 
a little theoretical Doctor Nadint Pachtchi, the Minister of Finance in the new 
Iraqi Government, would ha^e been a better appointment. I understand that he 
was considered for the post but did not want it. He is dear headed and capable 
and would probably have done the technical work required for Union Finance 
Minister better than Abdul Karim at Uzri. The latter on the other hand, with 
his dynamism would have made a good Iraqi Minister of Finance and given 
impulse to reforms. 

5. The appointment of Ahmad Mukhiar Baban as Prime Minister of Iraq 
is a clear indication that the Palace intend to keen close control over Iraqi internal 
policy. Ahmad Mukhtar Bahan is a Palace man and has m the past tended to 
prefer working behind the scenes, but he told me when 1 paid my first courtesy 
call on him that he felt like a horse that had been kept in the paddock too long 
and was eager to show his paces. In his first public statement, as reported in my 
telegram No. 24 Saving of the 20th of May, he stressed shut his Government's 
policy was one of development and reform, and he cod firmed ribs when I called 
on him. If know that the Palace are conscious of the present need to carry out 
effective internal reforms anil to accelerate development so that the benefit of the 
oil revenues mav be felt by all sections of the community. At present these 
benefits have not filtered down sufficiently and until Ihey do so discontent among 
the people, encouraged bv propaganda from outside, is likely to increase to a 
dangerous pilch. It is to he hoped”that Ahmad Mukhtar, with a constant impulse 
from the Palace* will be able to achieve somethin* in this field, although the 
composition of his team leases a great deal to be desired. 

6. Of individual members of the Iraqi Government. Said Qazza^ was (he 

obvious choice for the Inferior and he has carried out his task, since assuming 
office in the previous Government, with resolution and efficiency. 1 he security 
services have confidence in him and if anyone is able to control the internal 
situation, he is the man. 1 have already commented on Nadim Pachschi and 
Qliia Ja’far is a good choice for Development. Unfortunately, the posts of 
Eeonomv and Agriculture, both extremely important if the Government intends 
to carry out a reformist programme, are "filled by two useless Ministers. Rushdi 
Chelabi s only qualification for (he post is that he is the son of the wealthy and 
influential Abdul Hadi Chelabi. the Deputy President of the Senate. He ss an 
idle and blase young man, Jamil l! if all is a lawyer with little knowledge of 
agriculture. He is a close friend of the Prime Minister to whom he owes his post 
! have heard him described as an obedient ox. but he has al least goodwill and 

\ think friendly sentiments towards the West. Saleh Saib al Jibburi has been 

moved from Development to Communications and Works, He did nothing in 
his previous post and is unlikely (o improve in his new one, but he is presumably 
retained as he is loyal and reliable. Burhanuddin Basliayan, who is well known 
to you, is at present Minister of Information in the Iraqi Government, but it is 
possible this will become a Union subject later. He is steady but lacks much of 

the quickness of mind unci touch that is needed for this very difficult ioh, The 

Minister of Health, Abdul Amir AIM, owes his post (o the fact (hat he is married 
to a daughter of Abdul Radi Chelabi. The appointment of Sadkj Kammuna to 
Social Affairs would appear to be sensible. I mentioned in my telegram 
No. 839, he has worked well on (he Development Board and Mr lonidcs found 
him co-operative and had respect for his ability. Education and Justice remain 
unchanged and no comment is needed on the Ministers of Stale who arc unlikely to 
play an important role. It does, however, seem unfortunate that it was 
considered necessary to bring back Alt Sharqi. whose only function is to maintain 
the Sunni-Shta balancc. 
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7. In conclusion, this is not a Government to inspire great confidence among 
the Iraqi people and will have to work hard to establish a reputation. In informal 
talks with the Palace and leading politicians, I have repeatedly stressed the need 
for reforms and will continue to do so. Most members of the new Government 
will, 1 think, be ready to listen to advice, but their ability to turn good intentions 
into effective action is open to question. 

8. E am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Amman, Beirut* Washington, Tehran, Ankara, Karachi* Basra. Kirkuk and Mosul 
to the Political Officer with the Middle East Forces and to the Political Officer 
with the British Forces in the Arabian Peninsula, 

l have, &c, 

MICHAEL WRJGHT. 
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VQ 1103/2 Na 9 

iraq Development week april 26 may l i'Jss 

5t> .W/V/toef JI 'right to \ jr. Seiwyn Lloyd. < Received June 24} 


(No. 103 E. Confidential! Bagfkind. 

Sir, June 13, 195$. 

Iraq's third Development Week was 
inaugurated by His Majesty King Faisal II 
on the 26ih of April and continued with a 
series of ceremonies held throughout the 
country until the Ut of May. Because of 
local preoccupation with political questions, 
including the Impending formation of the 
Arab Union Government and the elections 
which were held throughout the country 
shortly after Development Week concluded, 
the week’s events had perhaps less impact on 
the population than in previous years. Even 
the dates of the ceremonies had at the last 
moment to be advanced from the beginning 
of May to the end of April and this decision 
put more strain than usual on the organisa¬ 
tion of detailed arrangements; but the 
Iraqi genius for last minute improvisation 
ensured that a complex programme was 
carried through without any noticeable 
hitch. Because of die last minute changes 
in the date of Development Week the foreign 
Press was not as fully represented us it was 
last year but among the distinguished 
visitors who accompanied His Majesty to 
the various ceremonies were the Prime 
Minister of Iordan who attended with a 
delegation of Jordanian officials and Shaikh 
Abdullah al Mubarak as Sabah, the cousin 
of the Ruler of Kuwait. 

2. As can be observed from the attached 
programme! 1 | t the events ranged more 
widely over the country than hitherto and 
although less spectacular perhaps than in 
previous years they did serve to bring home 
to the population in rural areas that progress 
is now being made in spreading the benefit 
of the oil revenues over a wider area instead 
of concentrating it m and around the largest 
and politically most influential areas of 
population. It is estimated that projects to 
the value of more than £45 millions were 
completed or begun during the week and 
at ibe end of a year of considerable 
political disturbance in the Middle East and 
uncertainty in Iraq about the future of her 
oil revenues this represents a considerable 
achievement. Of this total Baghdad and 


district had a comparatively small share this 
year and the attention was concentrated more 
on areas in the north and south of the 
country. 

3. The chief event in Baghdad was the 
opening on the first day of the wool ten textile 
factory which adjoins Lhe military camp at 
Muaskcr Rashid near Baghdad and which 
has been built for the benefit of the Military 
Martyrs Fund at a cost of more than 
£ 1 mil Iitm. T he factory, which was designed 
and built by a German firm, Philip 
Holzmann A G., and which is equipped with 
German machinery, will produce blankets 
and clothing intended for the Iraqi police 
and armed forces. With an output of 
500.300 metres of material annually as well 
as 1 00 T (XX) bl alike is and 80,000 metres of 
jersey material, it will obviously have to seek 
a wider outlet for Els products. Six hundred 
workers will be employed and the factory' 
will operate using 'ocaI wool for tts coarser 
products and imported Australian wool for 
its better quality goods. I can see little 
economic justification for the erection of this 
factory and I do not think it could survive 
if operated on normal commercial tines but 
the Iraqis will doubtless take steps to ensure 
that its products find a market either by 
subsidising its nr ices or by reducing the 
import of competing materials. It will, 
however, help (o give employment to a 
number of deserving people, many of them 
women. 

4 ()n t he second day the King travelled to 
Basra and there laid foundation stones for 
(he southern area electric power station and 
the new grain silo. Both these projects are 
of major importance to the Basra region and 
Together will cost more than £12 millions, 
British interests are well represented in the 
power station work since the consultants are 
the British firm of Ewbank and Partners 
and the main contracts including those for 
boilers, generating sets and switchgear have 
all been awarded to United Kingdom firms, 
Hi* Majesty also inspected the Basra 
housing scheme which comprises 1,776 
houses ai present being constructed by the 
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British firm of George Wimpey and 
Company in a new suburb of the town. Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Basra has 
reported that the proceedings in Basra 
during the King’s visit were excellently 
organised by the local authorities and 
reflect great credit on the Muta&anif and the 
Chief of Police, As was the case last year 
His Majesty was warmly received by the 
crowds in Basra and was obviously pleased 
with his reception. 

5. On the following day activity was 
centred on Mosul where His Majesty opened 
the sugar refinery, Lhe cement plant and the 
new bridge over the Tigris. German firms 
have taken the leading part in the refinery 
ami bridge contracts while the cement plant 
was mainly a French venture for which 
English Electric supplied five diesel 
generators each of 1,000 kW. for the plant's 
power supply, Mr. Vice-Consul Burgess 
has reported that in Mosul the arrangements 
for the King’s visit were smooth and efficient 
and that His Majesty's smile and quiet 
dignity cannot but have enhanced his 
already great popularity with the inhabitants 
of the town, The programme also included 
a visit to the new.' housing estate which is 
being built for the employees of the 
Government textile factory. This scheme 
which includes 700 houses and amenities 
will cost over one and a half million pounds, 

6. The next two days were occupied w ith 
the inauguration of Lesser projects through¬ 
out the country and these ceremonies w r ere 
attended by Cabi net M i n Esters. Mem bers of 
nty stiifl" also attended all these functions 
and the general opinion is that they were 
successful but did not arouse any very 
marked enthusiasm among the local popula¬ 
tion, The bridges at Sumuwa and Baquba 
were both all British affairs designed by 
British consulting engineers and built by 
British contractors, Especial credit is, f 
think, due to Sir William Arrol and 
Company Limited who built the Samawa 
Bridge, This company had not previously 
worked in Iraq and Samawa is situated in 
one of the less healthy and attractive areas 
of the country. In its early stages the 
contract ran into serious difficulties for 
which the contractors were in no way to 


blame but they doggedly stuck to the task 
and I am informed that the company’s 
employees maintained a high standard of 
morale in very difficult conditions. On the 
occasion of the opening ceremony the 
Qaimaqam of Samawa told my Commercial 
Counsellor how sorry he was to see the 
departure of Arrol s stair from the town 
because he and the local population had had 
most cordial relations with them, 

7 On the final day of Development Week, 
His Majesty opened the Development 
Exhibition in a specially constructed 
pavilion on the new municipal trade fair site. 
This Exhibition is planned as a permanent 
feature and by means of working models 
and diagrams it gives a remarkable piclure 
of what is being done throughout the 
country by lhe Development Board, The 
exhibition has already attracted many 
visitors, among them parties of students and 
schoolchildren. 

8. Development Week is now a regular 
feature of the vear in Iraq and it serves to 
bring to the notice of the population the 
stead} progress which is being made. The 
first wonder is perhaps gone but for anyone 
who cared to look at this years celebrations 
there was an impressive record of the past 
year's achievement. Lesser projects in the 
remoter districts are not so dramatic us the 
great schemes such as the Wadi Tharthar 
barrage which w r as the feature of the first 
Development Week and the official opening 
in a country town of a bridge which luis 
already been in use for some months or of a 
factory which is not yet quite ready to go 
into production do not give rise to such 
enthusiasm, but they are there just the same 
as steps on the way of Iraq's progress out 
of the status of an underdeveloped country. 

i am sending copies of this despatch to 
H cv Majesty’s Ambassadors at Amman, 
Tehran and Beirut rfor the Development 
Division), the Political Resident at Bahrain, 
the Political Agent at Kuwait and the 
Uoinn ercLLt Relations and Exports Depart- 
mem of the Board of Trade. 

I have. &l\ 

MICHAEL WRIGHT, 
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VQ 1051'14 No* 10 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
CROWN PRINCE OF IRAQ ON JUNE 6, 1958 

Mr. Setwyn Uoyd to Sir Michael Wright < Baghdad) 

f No, 126, Confidential) Foreign Office. 

Sir, June 6, !95S. 

1 asked ihe Crown Prince of Iraq lo luncheon to-day. It was a small party 
of members of the Foreign Office and Mr. Herridge of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, 

2. Prince Abdulillah did not appear io have anything on his mind which he 
particularly wanted to raise with me. In the course of our conversation—some of 
st in private—the following points emerged. 

Iraqi Representation at the Baghdad Part Meetings 

! asked the Crown Prince who would represent Iraq at the meeting of 
the Baghdad Pact Council to he held m London at the end of July, now that Nuri 
and Taufiq Suwaidi held posts in the Arab Union. The Crown Prince seemed 
to think that there was not much difficulty about ihis; and his idea seemed lo be 
that, if Nuri could not come, then Taufiq Suwaidi could represent Iraq u in his 
Iraqi capacity.” 

Vbsences of King Faisal and King Hussein 

4. The Crown Prince said that King Faisal would be leaving Iraq on July 10 
for a holiday in Europe of about two months. I did not pursue ibis point with 
him further, but we know r from Amman telegram No* 604 that King Hussein was 
hoping to get in a holiday himself in the early part of July so that he could return 
to Amman in time to take over as Head of the Union when King Faisal is away. 
King Hussein cannot leave Amman before July I and I think we might suggest 
that King Faisal's departure might be timed so as to allow King Hussein a holiday 
of two or three weeks beforehand. It is dearly important to King Hussein that 
he should act as Head of the Union m King Faisal s absence. 

Kuwait and the Arab Union 

5. I told the Crown Prince that I was very disturbed at the current opinions 
in Iraq that Britain was preventing Kuwait from joining the Arab Union. 1 told 
him of NuiTs flare-up with Sir Michael \\ right, and I referred also to the so-called 
censoring of the speech by Khalil Kenna. 1 asked the Crown Prince point blank 
whether he believed that we were preventing Kuwait from joining Ihe Union. 
The t row'd Prince said that he himself did not believe it, but there were many 
people in Iraq who did. 1 said it was absolutely untrue. We had put forward 
?i» the Euler of Kuwait all the advantages for Kuwait in joining but the decision 
had lo be Ihe Ruler's. We did not make decisions for the Ruler any more than 
wc made them for the Government of Iraq. Wc offered advice but "the decision 
lay with the Ruler. The Iraqis really had to understand that that had been the 
basis of our dealings with Kuwait all the time 1 had been concerned with these 
affairs and we had no Intention of changing it. But the idea that we were against 
Kuwait joining the Union was absurd The fact that the Ruler was reluctant was 
very largely the fault of Nuri himself- Nuri ii times claimed Kuwait as Iraqi 
territory and talked about taking it over by force. That kind of talk was bound 
to come to ihe cars of Ihe Ruler and that was whv although he had great respect 
for the Iraqi Royal Family he was a little bit doubtful about Iraqi politicians. I 
hid told Nuri again and again in the post how important it was tor Iraq to improve 
their relations with Kuwait. If that advice had been taken, ihere might now have 
been a very different reaction from the Ruler. Nevertheless, we would continue 
to try to influence him towards closer association with the Union. 1 understood 
that the Ruter was willing now to discuss with the Government of Iraq an 
agreement which would cover matters like the frontiers, investment in the Union, 
security measures and the like. The Crown Prince interrupted to say il Does that 
mean ihe present boundaries'’ " I said that l understood that the Ruler of Kuwait 
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was willing to conclude an agreement which would include agreement on the 
boundaries. The Crown Prince said it was quite true that many Iraqis thought 
that Kuwait ought to belong to Iraq. Abu Nuwar had said to the Iraqi Chief of Staff 
that he could not understand why Iraq did not take Kuwait If that was how 
Nasser's friends felt, it showed the danger to Kuwait from Egypt, I said that the 
Crown Prince could take it as a cardinal point of British policy that Kuwait should 
not fall into the hands of Egypt. _ Such a thing would he intolerable both from 
the point of view of Iraq and Britain, Hie Crown Prince went on to say that 
Kuwait was being used as a base for activities against Iraq. Messages we re* being 
passed to subversive elements in Iraq, and meetings were taking place between 
such dements and Egyptian agents in Kuwait, Nabulsi’s Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had visited Kuwait, obviously for no good purpose. He was "not a 
business man and could only have gone to stir up trouble. I asked that we should 
be given particulars of such activities. ! said I was certain that wc could prevail 
upon the Ruler to take action if evidence were produced, I thought that the 
Ruling Family in Kuwait were becoming more sensitive about Egyptian infiltration 
and would gladly co-operate, 

6. To sum up my discussion about Kuwait, I used several times the phrase 
that wc believed that the proper method was persuasion and not coercion. If 
persuasion was used, what 1 called the Stage 1 agreement along the lines indicated 
could be concluded and, if it proved a success, this might lead to a Stage II 
relationship which would be nearer what Iraq demanded. 

Finances of Ihe Union 

7, The Crown Prince mentioned a figure of LI7 million as the annual drain 
that would fall on Iraq as a result of the Union. 1 said that 3 thought that the 
proper course was for the Government of Iraq or the Government of the Union 
to work out a statement of their financial position as it was likely to be over, say, 
the next live year, and then in the light of those figures go along io their allies and 
discuss how the burden could be met. I said that the bulk of any assistance would 
obviously have to come from the Americans, but the difficulty was in getting any 
kind of plan out of the Iraqi Government. I said that, for example, wc had had no 
views from the Iraqi Government about a Development Plan for the Union, which 
might to some extent be supported by funds from outside Iraq, Ihe Prince made 
no comment. 

Ihe Grown I Vi nee’s Role in Iraq 

8. I he Crown Prince said that at present lie was devoting himself to problems 
of infernal security in Iraq and was not occupied with questions of foreign affairs. 

Jordan 

9, I told the Crown Prince of Mr. Kcmnit Roosevelt's conversation with 
Colonel Nasser and in particular Nasser’s view that before the end n!' the year 
Iordan would go over to the United Arab Republic, I said we would pass that 
warning on to Jordan. I had been a little surprised because our impression was 
that things were better in Jordan, The Crtwn Prince said that that also had been 
the impression of the King and himself when they had recently visited Jordan, 

Saudi Arabia 

Ilk 1 asked .the Crtrtra Prince whether he had any information about the 
present state of affairs in Saudi Arabia* He said that they were receiving conflicting 
reports, I said that the information at our disposal lecj us to believe that Faisal 
had taken the finances in Saudi Arabia under his own control and that she King 
was no longer in a position lo veto the decisions of the Council of Ministers, which 
in effect mean Faisal’s decisions, but that the King himself still retained the loyally 
of the Army or at least of what was called the White Army," i.e. the tribesmen, 
f he Crown Prince said that be thought that probably was the position. 1 suggested 
that the Crown Prince should think seriously of means of influencing Faisal in the 
same way as King Sand himself had been influenced over ihe past two years. 

II, lam sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Amman, Bahrain and Washington, to the Political Agent Kuwait and to the 
PoliiKid Office. Middle East Forces. 

I am* &c. 

SBLWYN LLOYD, 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
NURI PASHA ON JULY 2+ 1958 

Mr. Seh yrt Lloyd to Sir Michael Wright I Baghdad) 

(No, 147. Secret i Foreign Office. 

5ii\ July 4. 1958. 

1 invited Nuri PfisJN to cull on me ai Carlton Gardens on the 2nd of July 
He said that he would he returning to Baghdad on the following day and might 
come back to London with the King on the 10th of July. But he was more 
inclined to give up and resign since he did not think ihe Union was receiving, 
enough help and was convinced that the other side were winning. 

2. I said that the position was surely much better since March 1957 when 
Jordan was virtually in NasserT hands, King Sand at that lime had also been on 
terms of close friendship with Nasser. Our own positions had been strengthened 
over the last year in Bahrain. Muscat and other parts of the Gulf. As regards 
[he Union* we and the Americans had given tangible evidence of our support 
and had contributed nearly $30 million to the Union budget. Nuri replied that 
the position might not be too bad on the surface but below the surface it was 
much less secure. The Union must get away from dependence on Anglo-American 
subsidies and this was why Kuwait was so important, 

3. This led on to a long discussion about Kuwait, on which Nuri s views 
may be summarised as follows. Things had started well with Sir George 
Middleton's conversation with the Ruler in the Lebanon and the latter's agreement 
to come to Baghdad. When the Constitution of the Union was being worked out, 
Nuri had been so sure that Kuwait would join that he had not insisted on writing 
into the Constitution am provisions about Iraq’s frontiers and territorial waters. 
When the Ruler came to Baghdad all ihc friends of the West, including Nuri 
himself, had been convinced that Kuwait would immediately join the Union, but 
the enemies of the West hud argued that the British were not sincere and would 
uni evert the necessary influence on the Ruler to join, Everyone, friends and 
critics alike, was convinced that if we used our influence with the Ruler lie would 
follow our advice. When he was in Baghdad (he Ruler's answer to all Nuns 
arguments in favour of Kuwait joining the Union was that he must po and sec 
Nasser in Cairo. Nuri was now convinced that the Ruler would not join and that 
this would be represented as Mich a victory for Nasser that the very existence 
of the Union would be threatened. Nuri, therefore, now thought it had been a 
mistake to encourage the Ruler to come to Baghdad at all. 

4. In these circumstances, Nuri thought that there were only two courses 
open to Iraq. One would be to conclude a treaty or agreement with (he Ruler 
covering certain subjects. 1 his is what we had been advising* but it would be out 
of the question for Iraq to conclude such a treaty unless it took account of Iraq s 
claims, particularly as regards territorial waters. Since he was convinced that the 
Ruler would never willingly accept the Iraqi claims* Nuri thoughi this course was 
impractical. The only alternative was for Iraq to make her position quite plain 
on the lines of the note which thev had given us on the 5th of June (your telegram 
No 977L Kuwait would thus be'offered a choice. If they joined the Union, Iraq 
would renounce all her claims as regards the frontiers and the territorial waters 
and Kuwait would also enjoy the guarantees provided for in the Union Constitution. 
These would guarantee to the Ruler and his family all their existing powers and 
privileges and would give him the power of veto on any action bv the Union in 
Kuwait to which he objected. If the Ruler would not accept this. Iraq must ina-,: 
on her full claims both on land and sea. They would not, however, insist on the 
Immediate settlement of these claims and there was no question ol using lorce. 
They were also prepared to stive assurances that the existing, arrangements for oil 
production in the areas claimed bv Iraq would be maintained subject only to the 
defence deficit in the Union budset being met from the oil revenues. Nun 
maintained that only in this wav could the position be clarified. Kuwait would 
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be faced with a clear choice: popular opinion in Iraq would be satisfied that Iraq's 
prestige was being maintained even if Kuwait did not choose to join the Union; 
the United Kingdom position both in Iraq and in the Gulf would he strengthened, 

5, In answer to these arguments 3 said that we entirely agreed with Nuri 
about the need and the importance of Kuwait joining the Union, The difference 
between us was about the method of achieving this We were convinced [hat 
persuasion not coercion must be used.. We had used our influence with the Ruler 
by advising him of the advantages which we saw from the association of Kuwait 
with the Union. We had brought him a long wav bv persuading him to accept 
the idea of an agreement with Iraq which might welt cover such subjects as 
security, customs and extradition and might also provide for substantial investment 
by Kuwait in the Union. We thought that this was (he way to start and (hat, if 
a limited agreement of this kind were seen to work* it could lead quite soon to 
a more far-reaching agreement. We could not order the Ruler to join the Union 
and, in the conversation which I had had with Nuri m Baghdad in March, I had 
made it clear that we could not accept the suggestion which Nuri had then made, 
namely that wc should declare Kuwait independent and then compel her to join 
the Union. Moreover, the Ruler was not an absolute monarch and had to take 
account of the views of lijs family and of popular opinion. There was no doubt 
time one of the factors influencing him was deep suspicion of Iraq, 1 had myself 
urged the Iraqi Government for years to improve their relations with Kuwait but 
ftttEe had been done and statements were still made that Kuwait should really 
be part of Iraq. 1 was sure that the Ruler was fundamemaHv pro-Western and 
hostile to Nasser. But he was a shrewd man and, above all, a cautious one 
There had never been any reason to suppose that he would lake a hasty decision 
to join the Umon but the idea ot a limited agreement was n considerable advance 
which. I was sure we should cake up. A gradual approach was the onh way of 
pchiev i ng our joint aim of setting Kuwait into the Umbn It was ibsurd for anyone 
to suppose that we were working against Iraq's interests, but svg were also allied 
to the Ruler and must project his interests. If Iraq now reasserted her claims 
I was sure that the read Eon in Kuwait would be such as io rule out am possibility 
of her voluntarily joining the Union. J ^ 

(r. Subsidiary points made by Nuri during tins part o f the conversation were 
as follow. 1 ;: — 

tfti He maintained that the 3932 agreement was not binding on Iraq because 
it had been represented at the time of signature as being based on an 
agreement of 19la with Turkey. It was only some time after signature 
that the Iraqis found om that the 1913 agreement had never been 
milled and was not therefore valid, 

\h\ Iraq had been badly treated over oil because production in Kuwait and 
in Saudi Arabia had hccEi increased far more rapidly than in Iraq. I 
pointed out that this was due to technical reasons* particularly the 
relative difficulties of transporting and exporting Site oil, 

til If Nuri knew that the Ruler would join the Union in* say, throe or four 
months' time, he would give up any idea of resigning and would make 
n.o further trouble for us; but, in fact, the Ruler was not a man of 
decision and would never make up his mind to join the Union He 
thought Ihc strongest persons lit v in Kuwait was Sheikh Kafnd Hut lie 
was openly anti-British and pro-Nasser. 

7, On the Lebanon, Nuri said that he was very pessimistic about the situation 
there. He agreed that the army had not fought effectivdv because thev were 
predominantly Christian and were reluctant to light Moslems He thought that 
if the United Nations observers could be stationed m sufficient numbers on the 
frontier, this might establish a form of corridor which would prevent infiltration 
from Syria and would encourage General Chehab to deal more rescluteh with the 
revolt inside the Lebanon. A^ regards the future, Nuri thought that Chantoun might 
weil continue in office after the 24th of July if only because there might be no atterna- 
Ene candidate for the Presidency who would gel a majority 'in the i ebatiese 
i arliament. He had suggested to Ctamoun that the Lebanon might loin the 1 In ion 
on any terms she chose and had pointed out that the position m Iordan had vasth 
improved since the Union had been formed. He himself was now cheered when 
he appeared in Amman l ooking further ahead, Nuri thought that the onh 
solution for the Lebanon was either to join the Union, which would give the 
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Moslems an assurance as regards their future, or for a greater degree of autonomy 
to be given to the Moslem areas in the Lebanon, 1 said that we also regarded 
the Lebanon situation as very serious, We had offered our support to Chumoun 
and I thought that if he had called on us and the Americans for help at the outset, 
we should have been able to act effectively, Bui the Lebanese army had not dealt 
vigorously with the revolt and in the eyes of the world the situation had increasingly 
taken on the appearance of a civil war. The difficulties of An do-American military 
intervention had greatly increased. I suggested, and Nun did not dissent, that we 
should now try to secure a solution through the United Nations before considering 
military intervention. I said that we were doing all we could to get the United 
Nations to find an effective solution. If this could not he achieved by means 
of observers, we would urge the establishment of a United Nations force. If, after 
all the United Nations manifestiy could not bring about a settlement, it might still 
be necessary for I he Americans and ourselves to intervene. Certainly the American 
position had changed considerably over the past year. They were now much 
readier to consider independent action in the Middle past if the United Nations 
failed. 

8. I asked Nuri about Syria and he said that there was serious discontent with 
Nasser, The trouble was that Iraq could not act without adequate air cover. If 
they had had this, [hey would have taken action long ago, Bui as things were, the 
Egyptian air forces were too strong for them. They’had no worry about the army 
and thought that the Iraqi ground forces could deal effectively with anything the 
Syrians or Egyptians could pul against them. Given the tack of air cover they had 
not wanted to foment trouble in Syria though he was convinced that there would 
be a rising as soon as Iraq gave the word. He admitted that F.&6N were beginning 
to arrise in Iraq, but claimed that, with the pilots they already had and with 
volunteers they could recruit from Pakistan and elsewhere, the number of ’planes 
could be greatly increased. 

9. I took [he opportunity of saying at this point how many tributes I had 
heard paid to the effectiveness of Baghdad Radio broadcasts. Nuri was obviously 
gratified and confirmed that Baghdad Radio was now-’ having a considerable 
influence in Syria and, to some extent, in Egypt. 

10. At the end of our conversation we again spoke of Kuwait and I pressed 

Nuri to withdraw the Iraqi note of the 5th of June, we had not shown this to the 
Ruler, but, if we had to regard it as a formal note, we could not delay showing it la 
him much longer, f had already pointed out the serious consequences which 
I foresaw if the note became public in Kuwait Nuri said that he could not withdraw 
it since it had been approved by the Iraqi Cabinet, I said that in that case wc should 
have to consider an answ er, but I thought this might best be dealt with in Baghdad. 
I suggested that we should both think over what had been said and discuss the matter 
again, I thought it might be helpful if Nuri and the other members of the Iraqi 
Delegation to the Baghdad Pact meeting could come to London a few days in 
advance If, for instance, they arrived on the 23rd of July, we could 
have talks on the 24lh and 25th of July. Nuri was by this Lime less 

depressed and was talking less of resignation. He confirmed that he would 

attend the Baghdad Pact meeting and would be in London for some time 

before this He readily agreed with my suggestion that the other members of the 

Iraqi Delegation should come to London in the preceding week. 

!L lam sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives in 
Amman, Ankara. Beirut, Washington and Paris, and to the United Kingdom 
Mission to the United Nations, New York* Her Majesty’s Political Representative in 
Bahrain* and to Her Majesty’s Political Agent in Kuwait. 

1 am, &c. 

SELWYN LLOYD. 
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VQ EOS 1/26 No, 12 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
Dr, FAHDIL JAMALI ON JULY 5. 1958 

Mr. bf'/u vu Lloyd io Sir Michael Wright {Baghdad) 

(No. 150. Secret I Foreign Office, 

Sir, July 5. 1958, 

Dr, Fahdil Jamali came to see me on July 5 on his way through London on 
his return journey to Baghdad from New York where he has been representing 
Iraq at the Security Council discussions on the Lebanon, 

2. I started tire conversation by asking Jamali to do his best to persuade the 
Turkish Government how important it was that Mr. Mendcres should come to 
the meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council in London at the end of this month. 
3 hoped he would also advise them to play the Cyprus question slowly and not to 
reject our plan. 1( was a good plan. They could not expect anything better; and 
if they went on with their present tactics there would lie serious danger that 
anti-Turkish feeling would grow in this country. 

3. 1 then told Dr. Jam air that I had seen Nuri cs Said on July 2 (my despatch 
No. 147), He had been very depressed and talked of resigning hut had been more 
cheerful after our talk, I had proposed that we should hold private talks with 
the Iraqi delegation immediately before the meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council 

! had set aside for this purpose July 24 and 25. I assumed Dr. Jamali would be 
present as he had been at Ankara. I hoped the talks would cover all aspects of 
our relations and give us an opportunity of going into various questions such 
as propaganda which there was not otherwise time to discuss. You would be 
consulting the Iraqis about the organisation of this meeting, E thought the Prime 
Ministers might perhaps attend at the beginning and the end. but that the main 
talks might perhaps more conveniently be conducted between luuliq Suwaidi 
and myself and our respective advisers. 

4. 1 asked Dr. Jamali for his views on Dr, Malik's candidature for the 
Presidency of the United Nations Embassy. There had been a suggestion that we 
should at once come out in support of it. What did he think’? Dr Jamali said 
he thought wc should wait for at least a month before declaring ourselves It was 
still far from certain that Dr. Malik would slid be in the Lebanese Cabinet or even 
that lie would be a delegate to the Assembly. 

5. Dr. Jamali went on lo elaborate his ideas on the present crisis in the 
Lebanon on the lines which he had already mentioned to Sir Pierson Dixon (New 
York telegram No. 577i He said it was only one phase of the wider struggle of the 
free world with Nasserism and (hat Nasser must not be allowed to win. In his 
view the best way of preventing this was for the Lebanon ciiher to join the .Arab 
Union or to conclude a treaty w ith it. on the lines of the former treaty between 
Jordan and Iraq, and perhaps establish a common command, He had put this 
suggestion to President C "hamoim who had now asked for the Iraqi Government's 
vkws. In reply to a question from me, Dr. Jamali said that any treaty between 
the Lebanon and (he Arab Union would have to cover aggression from any source, 
not only Israel, and also internal disturbances. 

6. In order to complete Lebanese membership of the Arab Union and 
establish a geographical link between them Dr. Jamali has in mind that Israel 
should, in return for concessions elsewhere, cede to the Union western and eastern 
Galilee, thus creating a corridor of Arab territory linking Jordan to the sea and 
cutting off Israel from the Lebanon. This would not only give the Arab Union 
iccess" to the sea but would also enable the pipelines carrying Iraqi oil to the 
Mediterranean to by-pass Syria. He thought this might also become the basis of 
nt\ eventual Palestine settlement and wondered whether, since things were quiet 
now. the time had not come to make a start in this direction. I said that this was 
an interesting idea and that we would certainly look at it. I was not sure how 
practical it was. As regards his suggestions for associating !lie Lebanon with 
[he Arab Union* I said 1 doubled if the time had yet come for full Lebanese 
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membership of the Union. Dr, Jumali seemed to agree. As regards a treaty 
between l he two, 1 asked whether there was not a danger of provoking Nasser 
and creating a situation within the Lebanon similar to the situation in Jordan in 
December 1955. At that time King. Government and Army had all been in favour 
of Jordan's joining the Baghdad Pact: but public opinion had been so inflamed by 
Nasser's propaganda and subversive activities that it had been quite impossible to 
carry the policy through. 

_ 7. Dr. Jamali said he had the impression that Mr. Hammarskjold and the 
l Tilled Nations were not taking the Lebanese situation as seriously sis they should. 
I agreed and said we were extremely dissatisfied with the action of the United 
Nations so far. ! thought the Americans were too, Mr. Dulles was seeing 
Mr. Hammurskjbld on July 7 and intended to impress on him the need for 
improving and strengthening the United Nations effort in the Lebanon, If there 
was no satisfactory response to these representations, it might be necessary to 
vend fate the question again in the Security Council, We would he glad to" see 
a United Nations force sent to the Lebanon. But meanwhile it was important 
to despatch more observers. 

8. In reply to a question from me Dr, Juana l i agreed that in present 
circumstances Western military intervention in the Lebanon would be a great 
mistake except in the very last resort. His own view was that Arab Union 
intervention would be preferable. 1 said that the right policy seemed to be first 
to prod the United Nations into further action; then if that, failed* for the Lebanon 
to so to the Security Council. Only u that too failed could we consider intervention 
and even Lhen it would have to be an international operation and have some kind 
of United Nations cover. It was hard to say which was preferable—intervention 
by the Western Powers or by the Arab Union. It seemed clear, however, that 
intervention by die Arab 1 nion would have to he supported by an air-lift and air 
cover provided by the Western Powers. 

9. Dr. Jamali agreed with me that Chumoun + $ present intention was probably 
to hold on in the hope that no further election would be possible and he would 
therefore be able to continue in cilice We had some discussion on a possible 
successor to President Chamoun, Dr. JarrtaLi mentioned (he names of Charles 
Malik and Alfred Naceache, but seemed to think that both the Eddcs were too 
pro-French and loo pro-Israel to be in the running* He thought the Lebanese 
would be wise to change their Constitution so as to provide for a four-year 
presidential term instead of the present six-year term. Two consecutive terms 
would then be tolerable. 

10. The conversation then turned to Kuwait. Dr, Jamah made three points 
First, Iraq had no territorial ambitions and wanted only to be equal partners with 
Kuwait in the Arab Union. Secondly, it was important to light Nassorism not only 
in Kuwait but also in the rest of the Persian Gulf where Egyptian activities were 
endangering Iraq N security. Thirdly, the Ruler of Kuwait must be made to realise 
that his own security was vitally hound up wiih the security of Iraq. In reply 
I took the same line as 1 had already taken with Nuri. ! emphasised that we 
wanted Kuwait to join the Union, We were enthusiastic for it and had pointed 
out the advantages to the Ruler. We had no commercial ajtc of our ow n to grind 
Eft this matter and entirety agreed with Iraq on the importance of improving 
the security situation in Kuwait so that it could not be a base for subversive 
activities against Iraq. The only difference between us was how all this 
could best be achieved. We believed it must he by persuasion and not 
coercion, We had never yel tried to coerce Kuwait or to order her to do 
anything: and we could not do so now We had however made our views dear 
and would continue to do so. It was now for the Iraqis to do something to win 
Kuwait’s confidence. If Iraq wanted a marriage with Kuwait, she must woo her 
and not take a stick to her. First of all there must be an engagement. This is 
what we had in mind in proposing, as a first step, an agreement between Iraq ;md 
Kuwait to cover questions of security, frontiers, investment, &c. The Ruler had 
agreed to this. Bui there was no use forcing the pace with him. He was not 
weak, nor a fool. He was shrewd. Etc wa* also slow and cautious: and had his 
own public opinion to cope with. If (he Iraqis would only be content with an 
agreement on the lines proposed, I believed that it could be concluded within a 
month or so: that as a result the Ruler might he prepared to invest as much as 
£10 million ei year in Iraq li had no authority for mentioning any figure); and that 
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within l wo years or so the engagement might flower into a marriage and Kuwait 
join the Union, Bui none of this was possible so long as the Iraqis, and especially 
Nuri, persisted in brandishing their big stick lei the background and threatening 
to claim half Kuwait's territory or even to invade Iyer, 

11. Dr. Jamali agreed that what i had said was nouncL But it ignored the 
urgency of the situation. Public opinion in Iraq was becoming increasingly roused 
on the subject of Kuwait and there was a school which wanted to march straight 
in. He said that he himself was ready to do everything possible to improve 
relations with Kuwait and would gladly go there himself. E said 1 should favour 
this. We were doing si I we could all the lime discreetly to create the right 
atmosphere in Kuwait, As he might have seen, Egyptian newsreels had been 
stopped and Kuwait had now asked for Iraqi teachers Anything the Iraqis could 
do to help in this direction would be welcome, 

12. In conclusion 3 asked about Baghdad Radio Dr. Jamah seemed to be 
only half satisfied with it. He said it could not be heard .it all in Nonh Africa* 
the Sudan or the Protectorate; and there was only one good announcer, who had 
been brought from Pakistan, He asked whether Iraq could not take on the former 
staff of Sharq ct Adna. I said they had now been dispersed, but it might be 
possible lo collect some of them together again. I would look into this question. 

13. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
a: Amman. Ankara, Bahrain, Beirut, Paris, Tehran and Washington, to the Political 
Agent at Kuwait, the Political Oflicc, Middle East Forces, the Linked 
Kingdom High Commissioner at Karachi* the United Kingdom Mission lo the 
United Nations at New York and to the United Kingdom Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, Paris. 

1 am, &e, 

SELWYN [.LOYD. 
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IE1E PROSPEC T l OU OIL 1\ IRAQ 

Sir Michael 11 right to Mr , Seiwyn Lloyd, {Received August 15\ 

(No. 125, Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, August 12. 1958. 

The Iraq revolution is now nearly a month old and ordinary Iraqis, particularly 
the poorer town dwellers, can be expected, and according to some re pores are 
beginning, eo ask what benefits it is going to bring them. The problems are 
emotional, political and material After some concessions lo emotion, the new 
Government appear to be making a considered attempt to lower the emotional 
temperature. But it is too early to say where their desires, their sense of their 
own interest, and forces both inside and Outside Iraq will lead them. This applies 
particularly to their future relationship with due United Arab Republic and to 
their relations with the West. But whatever direction they take, and not least is 
their political policy settles down, as they profess to wish, to one of moderation 
and of maintenance of friendship with the West side by side with other friendships, 
they will have to lace the demand by the people for a progressively higher standard 
of living They are pledged to satisfy this demand; to honour this pledge will 
to; this or any future Government to the utmost; and by their success or failure 
in doing so the new r regime may stand or fall 

2. Although the previous Iraq Government’s development programme was 
far from ideal in that it tended to sacrifice the short-term too much to the long-term, 
it was in general soundly conceived and its deficiencies were caused far more by 
lack of skill than lack of will. The problems of irrigation, intensification of 
agriculture, extension of communications and wist- industrialisation are by no 
means easily solved in the material and human circumstances of Iraq, and Lhe new 
regime will find the hard facts as intractable as ever. They will do their best to 
retain some of [he Western experts and they will no doubt supplement them from 
the United Arab Republic and perhaps from the Eastern bloc. But. in the absence 
of any new source of revenue, the general improvement m the standard of life is 
bound to be slow. As immediate steps, the Government have introduced price 
and rent controls designed lo help lhe poorer people, but they will have Utile 
impact on the sarifa dwellers in the encampments around [he big towns. 
Moreover, ordinary business is at present largely at a standstill, new orders for 
imports from abroad have temporarily dried up the grain harvest Ibis year h poor 
due to the drought and a plague of locusts, and much disorganisation will be caused 
in all the Economic Ministries by dismissals and suspension of staff. The 
Government arc already greatly concerned by the immediate budgetary position. 
It is clear that they will have to exert themselves to the utmost to prevent things 
getting worse before they get better 

3. This is a situation which is potentially dangerous and the Government 
arc bound lo look round for some dramatic measure with which to bring economic 
benefit to the country. There seem to be only two directions m which they may 
seek this. The first is to try to secure some contribution to Iraq's resources from 
those available to the Ruler of Kuwait, At present the Government appears to he 
lying low in regard to Kuwait, but they may decide to raise I he question of its 
future 1 consider, however, that they arc unlikely to do so m the near future, 
not only because they arc probably not ready to challenge Her Majesty’s 
Government on this issue, but also perhaps because they may assess that the United 
Arab Republic will consider that it has first claim and a greater chance of achieving 
success; for it seems probable that popular feeling in Kuwait is more enthusiastic: 
for Nasser than it could ever be for any Iraqi trader Tor the present Kuwait 
must, I think, simply remain a question mark. 

4. The other potential source of additional wealth is clearly the oil industry. 
The Government have so far confined themselves to giving assurances to the 
companies and the Western Governments. In a proclamation made by the Prime 
Minister on the iKth of July, he stated that the Government wished to continue the 
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extraction, flow and processng of oil for its usual markets and that it respected 
its obligations towards the parties concerned. The army have taken energetic 
steps to protect the installations in the oil fields and individual Ministers have 
assured inc that the last thing the Government wants is to create difficulties over 
the movement of oil The most that they appear to have in mind, at present, is 
renegotiation in order to obtain j higher share of the profits for Iraq coupled 
with the maximisation of exports. As regards the immediate future, the Prime 
Minister has mentioned to me the 30,4 million outstanding from the 1953 
settlement which under present arrangements will be set off against the repayments 
of the ID.ll million loan which the Iraq Petroleum Company made to the 
Government last year, 

5. 1 imagine that the Iraq Petroleum Company and its shareholders are fully 
prepared for pressure on the division of profits, but I assume that the range within 
which they will wish to manoeuvre will not be very great having regard to the 
impact on other oil-producing countries. Two questions seem to arise; 

Iff) Is it possible by negotiation for The Iraq Petroleum Company to satisfy 
what the Government will conceive lo be its financial needs within a 
range that the oil companies could accept? If the maximum of this 
range is that which the Ruler of Kuwait and lhe King of Saudi Arabia 
conceded to a Japanese company for the extraction of oil in the neutral 
zone seabed, then 1 cannot help feeling considerable doubt whether 
the Iraqis will be satisfied. How far the readiness of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company to yield up part of the territory covered by the 
concession will prove helpful in this respect must remain uncertain until 
it is possible to see if any other oil interests arc ready to operate here 
and if in fact there is any oil in the area given up, 

1 b) Wilt the Iraq Government be content to leave their relations with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company on virtually their present footing, including the 
release by the Iraq Petroleum Company of part of their concessions 
which have not yet been developed, or will the Iraqis wish to go further? 

6. This latter question is naturally a very difficult one to answer now. St will 
be affected by the size of Hie financial concessions which the Government may 
wish lo extract and by the degree to which they can satisfy the pan-Arab 
aspirations of the people in co-operating with Colonel Nasser in other fields, 

1 feel bound to say however that it seems likely that the Iraqis will, in the long run, 
not be satisfied, at any rate so far as appearances go, without a larger share of 
participation in or control of the oil industry, the greatest resource of their country. 
The Iraqi statements at present appear to exclude the nationalisation of the oil 
industry, but the emotional pressures let loose by the revolution which mav be 
reinforced by propaganda from Cairo and Moscow, may drive them to seek "it, 

7 The new Government appear to understand that Iraq needs the oil 
marketing facilities of the West at least as much as. if not more than, the West needs 
Iraq’s oiT. The Mosaddeq experience demonstrated that this was so for a 
neighbouring country at a lime when Iranian oil was far more badly needed by 
the Western world than is Iraqi oil to-dfly, This fact will give the Iraq Petroleum 
Company a greater tactical strength in any negotiations than it would have had 
several years ago. Nevertheless, the popular demand for the exclusion of all 
so-called imperialist influences in the country may prove irresistible, In this 
situation, 3 believe that the Iraq Petroleum Company and its shareholders would 
be well advised to consider how, before the pressures have arisen and in what 
direction they should be steered. It may well be that by some rearrangement of the 
Company*!rag relations it would be possible to give the Government the 
satisfaction of a new name-plate on (he door and a degree of direct participation 
(perhaps including a capital stake) in the Company’s activities which coupled 
with financial concessions, would enable the Government lo satisfy popular 
demands. The Persian solution is probably not directly applicable here and since 
it was negotiated with a pro-Western Government after a counter-revolution, the 
Government mav wdl press the Iraq Petroleum t ompanx to go further. However 
that may be. it would seem wise for the Company to think out in advance how far 
to go and lo prepare proposals which would have a genuine attraction for the 
Iraqis, both on the material and emotional plane I suggest that the political 
situation here is such that they should exclude from their thinking no solution, 
however radical, which would not irremediably destroy their interests and reduce 
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ihc flow of oil Meanwhile, I understand that they are already pressing ahead 
with “ integration ", Hi is is important psychologically and they should he given 
every encouragement to move as fast sis they can in this direction, without impairing 
their efficiency too much, 

& Her Majesty's Government have in the past, for very good reasons, tended 
Large!y to leave (hese extremely complex matters to the companies themselves, 
and it may be thin the Iraq Petroleum Company and other shareholders will not 
need any pressing to examine these problems in the way 1 have suggested. If 
however they are reluctant, on the ground perhaps, of the assurances given by the 
Government, then 1 consider that serious consideration should be given to 
encourage them strongly to do so. both in their own interest and in that of the 
preservation of the most important Western interest in Iraq, the one which, if it 
h wisely conducted, may be an important Stabilising political factor just as i[ is 
the crucial economic one for the country. 

9. 1 am sending a copy of this despatch to Her Majesty* Representatives in 

Washington, Paris, Beirut. Tehran, Bahrein and to the Political Agent in Kuwait. 

I have, &c, 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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VQ 1015/207 No. 14 

THE LEADERS OF THE NEW REGIME IN IRAQ 

Sir Michael [Vrighi to Mr, Sehyn Lloyd, * Received August 21) 


'No. J34, Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, August 19, 1958. 

I have the honour to report [hat a new 
Government, under the leadership of St^flT 
Brigadier Abdul Karim Qassim, was formed 
on the morning of the 14th Of July 
immediately on the successful coup d'etat 
against the Hashemite regime. The names 
of [he members of this Government were 
announced over Baghdad Radio From 
about 0500 on the 14th of July. 

2., The new Government quickly lei it be 
known that their policy was one of reform 
at home, the maintenance of existing 
intern a lion a I obligations pending re-nego¬ 
tiation. and strict neutrality abroad, coupled 
with close co-operation with other Arab 
countries, They expressed their in Lent ion 
to keep the oil (lowing and to honour the 
existing agreement with I.P.C. They 
followed up with a mutual defence treaty 
with the United Arab Republic. 

3. The Government consists of 13 
members (list attached* of whom three 
only arc military. The Prime Minister, 
Brigadier Abdul Karim Qassim, is soft- 
spoken and friendly to meet He is said 
to be a devout Muslim and dedicated to the 
service of Ins country. He is unmarried 
and lives very simply. Apart from a few 
remarks in some of his speeches hb conduct 
so far has been essentially moderate and 
restrained. He has made it dear that his 
Government wish to be friend;* with anyone 
who is prepared to be friends with them, 
on a basis of equality and mutual interests. 
He has a good reputation as a competent 
army officer and us far us it is possible to 
judge enjoys confidence in the army, 

4, The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior, Colonel 
Abdul Salim Mohammed Arif. is 
•rfiore v iolent in approach than his chief 
and has made a number of somewhat 
5 a minatory speeches all over the country 

the anti-imperialist theme. He is an 
effective demagogue and appears lo be able 

sway ilie crowd with his personality and 
the force of his speaking as much as, if not 
*J*ore than, by the content of his speeches. 
■^ r if’s speeches seem at first sight to be in 
contradiction to the avowed moderate 


put icy of the Government and to indicate 
*i more extreme anti-Western tendency, On 
the other hand it may be true, as it rias 
been explained to me by the Minister of 
Guidance, that the Government consider 
that the people must be given some 
emotional outlet for their feelings, and that 
it is better for Government speakers to 
canalise and control these feelings than lo 
appear to ignore [hem, li could also be 
that Arif has been carried away by the 
success of the revolution and the response 
of crowds into making wild statements 
which serve no useful purpose. That the 
former Interpretation has at any rate a 
grain of truth is suggested by a stray 
rumour which 1 have heard from several 
sources that Qassim and some of his army 
colleagues recently urged Arif to he more 
moderate in his speeches; whether he has 
complied or not 1 do not know but the 
published versions of the more recent 
speeches have been less inflammatory. 
Reports of some of Ids speeches have been 
censored, ll has been suggested that Arif 
might be a rival to the Prime Minister ; as 
yet there is no concrete evidence to support 
this, though there may well he something 
m it. Arif is said lo be a devout Muslim, 
a sincere and intense nationalist and an 
opponent of Communism. It has been 
said that he is the member of the Govern¬ 
ment most inclined towards closer links with 
the tailed Arab Republic, and this might 
be the issue on which disputes may haw 
arisen. 

5. The other soldier in the Cabinet is 
Brigadier Naji Faith, the Minister of Social 
Affairs, A former Military Attache in 
London, he is a young, dynamic, outspoken 
nationalist, suspicious of the West. He 
appears to be fully conscious of the 
magnitude and importance of his task. 

(>. The civilian members of the Cabinet 
,>re essentially middle-class 1 iberaj Socialist 
reformers and all act with some deference 
to the military. Mohammed H Lid id 
■ Leading Personalities 1957, No, 92), the 
Minister of Finance, has been a prominent 
member of the nationalist movement since 
the 1930's.. He (V a successful business man 
and indications are that he will make a 
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competent Finance Minister, He has 
u.3 ways been person a If) friendly lo Britain 
and believes in the importance of Iraq’s 
links with the West. His behaviour since 
obtaining office is consistent with views he 
has expressed in the past and he should 
have a moderating influence. 

7* Had id and Siddiq Shanghai ! Leading 
Personalities 1957, No. 98), the Minister of 
Informat ion, are prohub ly the most 
influential civilian members of the Cabinet. 
Shanghai has been busy trying to live down 
his reputation for extremism and has 
created a good impression on the Press, 
Members of my staff and I have found him 
reasonable in conversation and if he means 
what he says his influence should be in the 
direction of good sense and moderation: 
it is too early, however, to judge whether 
he is sincere. Like Hadid, the policy he 
appears to wish to pursue now is not 
inconsistent with ideas he expressed before 
he assumed office. He claims not to be 
anti-West and has two daughters being 
educated m England. Although described 
in Personalities as violently anti-British, this 
feeling was directed towards the dose 
association of the British with the Hashe¬ 
mite regime and Nuri Said and what he 
considered the “semi-colonial status*' of 
Iraq rather than against Britain as such. 
Like Hadid he gives the impression of 
realising that Iraq's cultural and economic 
interests lie towards the West and he would 
like his country to have a neutral status. 
My impression is that neither he nor Hadid 
favour the merger of Iraq with the United 
Arab Republic. 

8, Dr. Abdul Jabbar JommarJ fLeading 
Personalities No. E4L the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, has so far been courteous 
and correct. He appears cultured and 
intelligent but is inclined, doubtless with 
intention, to speak in platitudes. It is 
unlikely that he has much influence on 
policy. He does not give the impression 
of great force of character and it may wet] 
he that his main task is to keep the 
Diplomatic: Corps sweet. He speaks fluent 
French amt spent (he war years in Paris. 

9. Dr. Ibrahim Kubba* the Minister of 
Economy, appears lucid and intelligent. 
He has been dubbed a Communist bui I 
think this can be put down to the general 
practice of so labelling any socialisticalls 
inclined opponent of the previous regime. 
The I.F.C and 1 have found him friendly 
so far. hut it is not yet clear how he will 
react when dealing with matters of 


substance. 1 have heard it said that his 
ideas on trade and economics are somewhat 
theoretical. 

10. Dr. Jabr Umar, the Minister of 
Education, has been outside Iraq for some 
time. He has been friendly in his dealings 
with the British Council Representative and 
myself and has expressed the view that 
arrangements for Iraqi students in England 
should continue. He seems intelligent and 
competent. 

IE. Fuad Rikabi, the Minister of 
Development, probably owes his position 
to his leadership of the Baath Party in Iraq: 
he was dismissed from the Development 
Board four years ago. allegedly for incom¬ 
petence, and has since spent some time in 
gaol reputedly as a Communist sympathiser. 
He is youthful and amiable but at first sight 
a lightweight and it remains to he seen 
whether he will be able to deal with the 
many complicated problems associated with 
the development programme* 

12. Baba Ali Shaikh Mahmud, the 
Minister of Communications and Works, is 
the Kurdish representative in the Cabinet 
.md that is presumably (he main reason for 
his appointment. He h sensible and 
balanced in his views and friendly to the 
West In conversation with me since the 
revolution he has said that he acceptsJ his 
appointment in the hope that he would be 
able to exert a moderating influence. 

13 Hudaib Haj Hamoud was formerly 
associated with Kamil CfcadirchLs (Person* 
aUtics No. 80 National Democratic Party, 
He appears to be intelligent and liberal- 
minded. I have not yet had dealings with 
the Ministers of Justice or Health, but 
indications are that they lit into the general 
pattern of Liberal reform and that neither 
of them carry much weight vis-d-vis the 
military leaders or their civilian colleagues. 

14. There is u three-man Council of State 
at present performing the functions of 
President of the Republic. The President 
of the Council, General Rubai, seems to be 
a mild fatherly figure, generally liked and 
respected by the nationalists: He made a 
reasonable hut not forceful impression On 
me. It is not dear how much influence 
he wields, but such as it is, n is, probably 
in the direction of moderation. Before the 
revolution he was in semi-exile as Ambas¬ 
sador lo ledda, since he was known to be 
an opponent of Nun as Said, I have heard 
that the Egyptians have for some time 
envisaged him as the Iraqi Naquib. 
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15. Mohammed Mahdi Kubba {Person¬ 
alities No. 95} is the former leader of the 
IstaqlLil Party and the National Front. He 
lias been active in the nationalist movement 
for many years, Before the revolution he 
was running a cotton ginning factory and 
in conversation with members of my staff 
has shown himself moderate and liberal in 
his views, although, of course, opposed to 
the previous regime. Since the revolution 
he has expressed the wish with apparent 
sincerity that the new Iraqi regime should 
have close ties of friendship and commerce 
with Britain. He make art impression of 
earnest ness* sincerity and honesty, 

36* Khalid Naqshbandi, the third 
member of the Council, is a Kurd* an 
ex-army colond and Mutasarrif of Erbii up 
to the time of the revolution. He toured 
the United Kingdom this summer on an 
Officially sponsored tour of officials. He 
was an energetic, competent and enlightened 
mutasarrif w r ho has been friendly to our 
consuls and members of the Embassy staff 
who visited him in Erbii, 

17. There are three notable omissions 
among the old-established nationalists, from 
the present Government, These are Faiq 
Sumarrai (Leading Personalities No. 54J. 
Hussain Jamil {Leading Personalities 
No, 67ji and Kamil ChadirchL The two 
former have been given the important 
Ambassadorial posts in the United Arab 
Republic and India respectively, Kamil 
Chadirdii says that lie does not want office 
but he appears to exert considerable 
in 11 uenee on the civilian members of the 
Cabinet behind the scenes. In so far as 
ihe civilian nationalists had a leader before 
die revolution, thud ire hi occupied that 
post, partly because of his long nationalist 
history and also because he was imprisoned 
by Nuri as Said at the time of I he Sue/ 
crisis and only released a few weeks before 
the revolution. He h ns been personall> 
cordial lo lis since his release from prison 
and appears genuinely to desire socialise 
democracy for Iraq. It is not clear how 
much influence lie Ints on the military. He 
says that he does not consider it lo be in 
Iraq's interests to merge with the United 
Arab Republic, but he would probably be 
preputed to accept some sort of federation 
Under which Iraq preserved its autonomy in 
internal affairs. His influence is likely to 
he jjj| the direction of moderation and 
against military dictatorship. He appears 
lo wish for Iraq to remain neutral between 
hast and West but in conversation gives the 
impression that he under-estimates the 


power and danger ol Soviet Communist 
subversion. 

18. T3ie’ personalities and background of 
a he Government and the Council of State, 
with the possible exception of Colonel Arif, 
who still remains something of an enigma, 
are such that co-operation with the West 
on economic and cultural affairs would be 
entirely natural to them. The West is 
familiar to them, and white they regret 
some of its policies, they appear lo be 
mainly sympathetic towards the Western 
way of life. I doubt if any members of the 
present team. Arif included, would willingly 
sec Iraq drawn into the Soviet orbit and I 
am sure that their professions of desire for 
a form of neutral position are genuine. 
Whether they will be able to maintain such 
a position depends on many factors which 
arc outside the scope of this despatch. The 
most burning question* however, is whether 
they will be able to control the inevitable 
efforts of the Communists aided by Soviet 
and satellite Embassies to subvert the State, 
now that the security apparatus has been, 
at leas; temporarily, destroyed by the 
revolution. The Government appear to 
he aware of this danger to some extent but 
it remains to be seen whether they can 
translate this awareness into effective action. 
There is also the question of whether the 
mutual defence agreement with the United 
Arab Republic and the close co-operation 
with Egypt in economic, cultural and 
political affairs which has now been 
encouraged, will satisfy either President 
Nasser or the- more extreme pan-Arab 
Iraqis, For this and many other reasons 
it is too soon to attempt any estimate of 
the likely durability of the new Iraqi regime 
and Govern merit. As in the past it is likely 
to depend as much on events ouiside Iraq 
as on internal developments. It is impos¬ 
sible to exclude the possibility of a further 
roup c fciat by military officers who for one 
reason or another may be discontented with 
the present Government, but the attitude 
of President Nasser may be decisive in 
determining whether a situation develops 
here in which such a cotip might be 
attempted - 

19. 1 am sending copies of tins despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives in Wash¬ 
ington, Paris* Amman. Beirut, Bahrain* 
Ankara, Tehran and Karachi and Eo the 
Political Officer* Middle East Forces in 
Cyprus. 

I have. &c, 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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Enclosure 

Iraq Government 

Prime Minister and Minister of Defence: 

Brigadier Abdul Karim Qasrni. 

Deputy Prime Minister and Acting Minister 
of Interior: Colonel Abdul Salaam 
Muhammad Arif, 

Foreign Affairs: Dr, Abdul Jabbar 
Jommard. 

Finance: Muhammad Hadid. 

Guidance: Siddiq Shanghai 
Economy: Dr, Ibrahim Kubba, 
Education: Dr. Jabr Umar. 


Development: Fuad Rikabi. 

Social Affairs: Brigadier Naji Talib. 
Agriculture Hudaib Haj Hamoud. 

Justice: Mustafa All 

Health: Dr. Muhammad Saleh Mahmoud. 

Com muni-canons and Works; Baba Ali 
Shaikh Mahmud, 

Council oj State 
General Najib Ruba i, 

Muhammad Mahdj Kubba, 

K ha I id Naqshhandi. 
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THE IRAQI REVOLUTION OF jLi.\ 14, 1958 

Sir XhcJwd Wright to Mr. SdWyn Lloyd* (Receive# August 22i 


'No. 135. Confidential) Baghdad, 
Sir, August 21, 1958. 

In a number of telegrams and despatches 
1 have reported upon events in Iraq on and 
since the revolution on the 34th of July, 
h js too earl) to be able to furnish either 
a lull narrative or a balanced analysis. But 
I have the honour to submit the following 
additional, if provisional, comments. 

2. At 8 a m. on the 14th of July the King, 
Ihe Crown Prince, Nuri ami others were 
to leave by air for Ankara for discussions 
with the Presidents of Turkey and Pakistan 
and the Prime Minister of Iran prior to the 
meeting of the Ministerial Council of the 
Bagful ad Pact in London on the 2Sih of 
July. On the morning of the 13th of July 
the 19th and 20th Brigades stationed at 
Baquha received orders to proceed to 
Jordan in response to si request from King 
Hussarn who had discovered a plot against 
himself. Both the Iraqis and Jordanians 
were gravely ■worried over events in the 
Lebanon* were convinced chat Nasser hati 
inspired active interference and subversion 
in the Lebanon from Syria, and were 
grievously disappointed at the failure 
of the United Nations' Observers and 
Mr, Hammarskibld to take any effective 
action to halt this interference by the United 
Arab Republic in the Lebanon. Nuri had 
urged for several weeks that the Lebanon 
should invoke American intervention to 
protect her independence. 

3. Ie has been alleged that the Iraqi 
Brigades had been alerted not merely to 
proceed to Jordan but for action in the 
Lebanon, From my conversations with 
Nuri and Faulk] Suvvaidi at the time I 
believe this to be untrue. They could not 
have entered Lebanon without passing 
through Syrian territory: and so far as I am 
aware no request of this nature had been 
niadc by the Lebanon. 

4. It is now known that the ]9th Brigade, 
and apparently the 20th Brigade, were 
commanded by dissident officers led by 
brigadier Qasim with Colonel Arif as his 
^cond. According to his subsequent 
statement!; Brigadier Qasim had been wail- 
Ln £ since at least 1956 for a chance to 
overthrow the regime. Since the 19th Lind 


-Oth Brigades formed part of tEie Division 
commanded by Brigadier-General Daghi- 
stani, the former Deputy Chief of General 
Staff and a loyal supporter of the regime, 
the question why both he and the Chid 
of General Stull were apparently totally 
unaware of the views of the dissident 
officers concerned is one of the questions 
still unsolved. 

5. It was apparently the case that on the 
Nth of July there was no effective army- 
unit in Baghdad itself. When therefore 
Brigadier Qasim received (he order on the 
morning of the 33th to move to Jordan 
through Baghdad he decided that this 
afforded an opportunity to eliminate the 
King, the Crown Prince and Nuri without 
immediate opposition if the operation was 
carried out quickly and ruthlessly. This 
was done. Some time after 5 30 a m. on 
the t4ih of July the Palace was surrounded 
and attacked. There arc conflict mg versions 
of what passed there. It is certain that the 
Crown Prince, his mother and one of his 
sisters were killed and the Crown Princess 
wounded. The King was either killed at 
once or fatally injured, In the latter case 
lie probably died on the evening of the 
14th of July or the 15th of July. Nuri's 
house was attacked, but he escaped into the 
city. A pride of 10,000 dinars was set on 
his head, and on the 16th of July he was 
discovered and killed. The dead body of 
the Crown Prince was handed over to the 
mob, mutilated, probably publicly hung, 
and dragged naked by the crowd through 
ihe streets, A body alleged to be that oT 
Nuri was either handed to the crowd on the 
16th or I ?ih of July or dug up by them after 
burial, dismembered and dragged through 
the streets, 

6. Meanwhile, at about 6 n.m. on the 
14th of July, a voice, believed to be that of 
Colonel Arif, was heard on the Baghdad 
Radio announcing the revolution and inci¬ 
ting: the people to loot and to sack the 
Palace. Eye-witnesses saw soldiers on 
military vehicles addressing the crowd and 
urging them 10 loot and sack, A little later 
announcements were made saying thm 
foreign lives and property and foreign 
missions were to be respected. 
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7. At or soon after 6 a.m. the names of 
the Ministers of the new Government were 
proclaimed. In the case of a number if not 
all of the civilian Ministers named this was 
apparently the tirst in lima I ion they had of 
the revolution and of their inclusion in the 
Government 

K. It was not long before the mob began 
to gel out of control. They entered and 
sacked the British Consulate and Informa¬ 
tion Services, housed in a building near the 
broadcasting station which was the chief 
centre of excitement but also surrounded 
by an army detachment which could have 
maintained law and order. They then 
broke into the Embassy grounds and looted 
a nd set tire to the Re si de nee * A r my det aeh - 
meats were in the vicinity and could have 
prevented ibis but failed to take the 
necessary action. 

9. B\ the end of the morning the new 
Government feared that the mob was 
becoming completely beyond control. They 
iiceordingly imposed a curfew at l p*m. 
During the day they also arrested all 
members of the previous Government who 
could be found, and a number of others, 
partly to complete their seizure of power 
but perhaps partly also, as they themselves 
allege, to prevent thdr being attacked by 
the mob Meanwhile, three Jordanian 
Ministers in the Union Government had 
been arrested at the Baghdad Hotel. Two 
of them were lynched by the mob on the 
way to the Ministry of Defence, and with 
them three American citizens and one 
German citizen who had been arrested by 
mistake 

10, Although the actual coup d'Jtat was 
planned and executed by a very few officers 
at 24 hours’ notice, they had succeeded in 
infiltrating previously a number of sympa¬ 
thisers at key points, one officer into the 
King’s bodyguard and others at Divisional 
Headquarters. General Omar Ah, the loyal 
and energetic commander of the 1st Division 
at Dm am yah, endeavoured to give the 
order to resist the revolution but was over¬ 
powered. The officers commanding the 
2nd Division at Kirkuk debated until 5 p.m. 
on the 14th of July what action they should 
take, but, on learning there was no resistance 
elsewhere, gave their support to the new 
Government The fact that the whole 
Royal Family had been liquidated at a stroke 
and that all the leading political figures had 
been seized (rumour had it that many had 
been killed I meant that there was no 
prominent figure to raise an immediate 
voice of resistance. 


11. In Baghdad the new Government 
were themselves shocked and frightened at 
the djinn of mob violence and bestiality 
which their action had released. While on 
the one hand encouraging enthusiasm for 
the aims of Lhe revolution they worked to 
get the djinn back into the bottle partly by 
security measures bi the army and partly 
by such appeals to reason as were com¬ 
patible with revolutionary fervour. But 
for several weeks the city remained almost 
at flash point. An e\plosion at a depot of 
the Khanaqin Oil Company in the middle 
of the city, which resulted in a spectacular 
lire Lind a pall of smoke hanging over 
Baghdad for a week, contributed to 
maintaining the tension. The landing of 
American marines in the Lebanon and 
British troops in Jordan also increased 
tension even if it had a sobering effect in 
parallel. To-day, five weeks after the 
revolution, it would take little to make the 
pot boii over again. 

12. As n result the fact of mob violence, 
and the possibility of its recurrence, loom 
in everyone's mind. There looms also, 
leaving aside the fate of the Crown Prince 
and of Nuri, the murder of King Faisal. 
There is evidence of widespread shame and 
grief over the fact and the manner of his 
death, however much fear, caution or even 
welcome of change are keeping this 
submerged, 

11 1 have reported in other telegrams 
and despatches on the composition and 
policy oi the new Government, whose 
declared aims are an internal programme 
of liberal radical reform and a foreign 
policy of good relations wit It all who are 
wilting to co-operate with them, with special 
emphasis on Arab solidarity^ l have also 
reported their repeated assurances of the 
desire that the relationship with cite United 
Kingdom should remain as dose as ever 
and if possible be strengthened. E will not 
enlarge cm these issues in this despatch 
nor on their professed intention of close 
co-operation with the United Arab Republic 
without at least for the present joining it, 
nor on their apparent desire to keep 
Communism at arm’s length. But it may 
be pertinent to offer some comments both 
on the internal and external situation which 
provided the background, the -setling and 
the contributory causes of the revolution. 

14. Interna! Factors. -The King, the 
Crown Prince and Nun (the two tatter were 
repeatedly at loggerheads and should not 
he classed together] were devoted patriots, 
living modestly, and personally free from 
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an> taint of corruption. The aim of the 
regime was to weld Iraq, with its mixed 
population of Sunni and Shi a Moslems. 
Kurds and other minorities into a modern 
country with constitutional democratic life, 
and to use the oil revenues for the benefit 
of the people. 

15, In the light of a relatively well- 
conceived development programme, under 
a Development Board commanding 70 per 
cent of the oil revenues, considerable 
progress was being made, particularly 
bearing in mind that there were obvious 
limits in certain directions to what could 
be achieved until flood prevention and 
water storage were sufficiently advanced* 
By Middle East standards Iraq was rela¬ 
tively well administered, suffered from only 
a normal amount of corruption (much less 
than in many neighbouring countries) and 
was slowly developing Western standards 
of administration and legislation and a 
rising sia nd a rd of 1L m ng, Apart from 
major works the educational and housing 
programmes were making rapid strides, 
hospital and health services appreciable 
advance. A sound social security plan had 
made a stall, labour legislation had been 
completed with the help of the I L.O,. and 
civil service reforms introduced on the 
British model. Experimental projects of 
Various kinds, development of electricity 
services and dean water, and much else 
were under way. But there was so far 
glaring failure in remedying the extreme 
poverty and misery of the people in many 
country districts such as the Kut and 
Amarah Li was. remote Kurdish villages, the 
lawn of Nejef. and the straw and mud hut 
slums around Baghdad. The latter were 
tilled largely by the immigrants from the 
kind attracted by the hope of rising wages 
in the town. Small building projects, local 
irrigation schemes ami minor rural develop- 
mcm, in spire of much talk and many plans, 
had failed ax yci u> make adequate progress 
or impact, more from administrative 
inefficiency and lethargy chan from lack of 
goodwill. 

16. The hope of the regime was that 
while the development plans were being 
pushed forward (and as much was probably 
being attempted* even if not always in the 
right directions, as the administrative 
c apacfty of the country could bear I, political 
a «d social evolution could lake place in 
Parallel without an upheaval. This 
depended upon finding Prime Ministers 
arui Cabmets with the necessary authority 
J,r, d ability, working out a system, whether 


two-party or multi-party, which would suit 
[he country, and meanwhile avoiding 
paralysis by conflict between political 
factions. 

17. Meanwhile, the older generation of 
politic ions were thinning out. The death 
of Saleh .lahr in 1957 was a specially severe 
bis, Younger figures of ability were 
appearing but they lacked authority. At 
the same time a ferment of new ideas was 
spreading in middle-class and intellectual 
circles, not least among the stream of 
students returning from abroad. There was 
criticism of corruption and nepotism* 
usually greatly exaggerated but not without 
foundation. There were demands for 
lormation of political parties, for freedom 
or greater freedom of elections although 
this was impossible to achieve in the 
Western sense; and there was pressure for 
removal of control over Press and radio 
In a country not yet able to draw an 
adequate distinction between liberty and 
licence no Government was likely to satisfy 
Lhcse pressures entirely. But pressure to do 
so was [here. In general, there was a gap 
between Government and people which the 
more progressive among the politicians and 
administrators had been unable to do 
enough to narrow . These discontents were 
growing and were bound to find some 
outlet. Mot least was it necessary* as 
politicians such as Jamah, Khalil Khenna. 
Abdul Karim ill Usari and Nadim Pachaehi 
were urging, to tackle questions of land 
tax and land distribution Involving larger 
estates. Legislation or decrees for this 
purpose were under preparation and 
consideration when the revolution broke 
out. 

US. None the less, there was no particular 
unrest and no effervescence at the time the 
coup d'etat was made. Once, however* 
the revolutionary action was successful 
those who had favoured a change welcomed 
and applauded it and all the latent dis¬ 
contents came to the surface, 

3 9, Serious as they were, these discon¬ 
tents might well, and in my view probably 
would, have worked themselves out in other 
ways had it not been for pressures from 
outside Iraq centring round and inspired 
by Nasser as the leading proponent of 
revolutionary Arab nationalism. It is 
somewhat ironic that in Egypt itself there 
was less political and soda! freedom, less 
prosperity and less general progress than 
in Iraq, Nasser's appeal lay not in the 
example of internal reform successfully 
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applied, but in emotion and, above all. in 
ruthless, skilful and strident propaganda. 

20, Outside Influences - The former 
regime had not spared efforts to reach 
agreement with Nas.ser Practical!} ail the 
leading political figures had tried thdr hand. 
All of them had been disappointed and, 
according to their own accounts, double- 
crossed. They desired nothing more, Nuri 
included, than friendly co-operation with 
Nasser without his interference in Iraq. 
But they did not wish Iraq to be dominated 
by Egypt or to have to devote part of her 
oil revenues to support the Egyptian 
economy. Whether because of this, or for 
other reasons. Nasser had for at feast three 
years directed a violent propaganda cam¬ 
paign against Iraq, personally vilifying the 
Crown Prince, Nuri and other political 
leaders, inciting the people to rebellion and 
using every propaganda technique of lie 
and insinuation to foment the discontents 
in Iraq which, as 1 have said, were real 
enough but were gravely aggravated by this 
sustained inflammation. 

21. One of the effects of these constant 
a tucks and subversive activities by Nasser 
was to constrain the authorities, in order 
to meet them, to impose stricter security 
measures than they would otherwise have 
done. In retrospect the Sum crisis was 
particularly important in this connection, 
hi the first place it increased the popularity 
and stature of Nasser. Second, it led to 
(he cutting of the pipeline through Syria 
with a loss to Iraq in the neighbourhood of 
L60 million. Third, it obliged the Iraq 
Government, by forcing them to concentrate 
on other issues, to postpone social and 
reformist legislation, and perhaps a return 
to greater freedoms and even the formation 
of political parties which had been under 
active discussion Finally, it placed the 
severest possible strain upon the relations 
.md connections with the United Kingdom. 

22 Further, the union between Fgvpt 
and Syria early in 195S placed Iraq in a 
dilemma as regards Jordan, If they did not 
lake advantage of King Hussain s willing¬ 
ness to conclude a union with Iraq they 
faced the prospect of Jordan succumbing to 
Nasser. If they did so, they had to shoulder 
financial responsibilities for Jordan which 
were bound to be unpopular. As 3 reported 
in so many telegrams at the l ime, it appeared 
only too probable that if the union between 


Iraq and Jordan could not be consolidated 
and supported financially and otherwise by 
the time it came into effect on the 15th of 
May the situation would be in acute danger 
of crumbling. 

23. In the field of foreign a (fairs Nasser's 
propaganda had achieved marked success 
in Iraq. His ceaseless attacks on the 
Baghdad Fact, on the connection and 
friendship with Britain, and on imperial ism 
in general and his accusation that Iraq 
v-m dividing [he Arab world had borne 
much fruit. For nearly three years Iraq 
bore them with dignity and little reply. 
When during the last six months a more 
vigorous propaganda policy was adopted it 
increased the discontent of those who 
admired Nasser 

24. Thtr Future .—ll would be out of place 
in this despatch to attempt any forecast of 
the future course of events in Iraq. It is 
suJTk'ienE to say that while the revolution 
is popular in mans quarters, has provided 
an outlet of discontent in others, and is 
passively accepted for the time being by all, 
the future remains a question mark The 
monarchy which kept the balance between 
different sections of the population has 
disappeared. It remains to be seen whether 
the new regime can fulfil the same function 
and will strike deen enough roots to con¬ 
solidate itself, The majority of the people 
are wailing to see, t he minorities are 
anxious* and some of them afraid. The 
business community is nervous. Neither 
landlord nor cultivator yet know what the 
Government’s policy will be for them. 
Extreme Nationalists and Communists will 
wish the revolution to go further. More 
conservative forces may in some form and 
at some time exert an influence. Mean¬ 
while in the immediate future there is likely 
to be no more moderate Government in 
sight. W het he r, hOwev er. their progrumme 
of liberal reforms succeeds will depend 
largely on their ability to improve the 
economic life of the country and to improve 
the lot of the people and this will be no 
easy task Finally, the question of their 
relationship with the United Arab Republic 
looms over the scene- 

25. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives in Wash¬ 
ington, Paris, Amman, Beirut, Bahrain, 
Ankara. Tehran, Karachi and POMEF. 

I have,. &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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EQ 1015/211 No. 16 

trial of supporters of the previous regime 

Mr. Cr aw ford io Mr * Setwyn Lloyd. {Received August 28) 


(No, 139. Confidential) Baghdad. 
Sir, August 26 t 1958 , 

One of the main fields in which the new 
Republican Government in Iraq has shown 
itself active is in seeking the punishment or 
the supporters of the previous regime. The 
principal instrument is the law approved b> 
(he Council of State of the llth of August 
for the punishment of “ those who plot 
against the security of the counirv and open 
tile way for corruption." and the special 
High Military Tribunal set up to tn those 
accused under it. [The text of the law was 
sent to the Department under C hancerv 
letter No. 1013 93 5^<( l i of the E2tb of 
August, 1958.) The first indication that 
tite maximum sentence under the law was 
life imprisonment has now been proved 
false; the Minister of Justice has recent Is 
pointed out one article of the law which 
provides that, in the event of the existence 
oi another law carrying a heavier penally 
applicable to the case of the accused, the 
heavier penalty would be imposed. In the 
Baghdad Penal Code, the penalty for 
treason is death* 

2. The law was explicitly designed to 
supplement the Baghdad Penal Code. 
This Code contains clauses dealing with 
treason and corruption, but it is unlike]} 

I hat under its terms all the 30& members of 
the former regime w r ho are being brought 
to trial could have been proved guilty. The 
new Government was, however* anxious in 
(he interests of its international and par¬ 
ticularly domestic prestige io make an 
sample of the monarchy and those who 
supported it* to prove it guilty in foto, 
*nd Ip enhance republican virtues by 
comparison with monarchical vices. To 
do this effectively* new legislation had to 
b* introduced. 

3. The new law' is a departure from 
normal legislation not onh in being retro¬ 
spective to the 1st of September, 1939, but 
■|tao in having been drafted so that us terms 
filled the particular circumstances of the 
fecent crisis. Indeed, the impression is 
'^escapable that the guilty men were found 
lrsi and the law was then tailored to meet 


their cases. Its articles have direct refer¬ 
ence to those faults which before the 
revolution the Opposition {and, indeed, 
90 per cent, of the population of Iraq) had 
particularly criticised in the old regime. 
In brief, it declares that attacks on neigh* 
figuring Arab countries, propaganda against 
them or their heads of State, and the 
direction of the country's policy against 
what is conceived to be the Arab interest, 
amount to treason under the law. Similarly, 
in internal affairs, the repressive seeurin 
measures used by the former regime, the 
rigging of elections and the alleged 
squandering of national wealth on “ illusory 
and unnecessary projects" (a palpable hit 
at the Development Board* are considered 
to have been the equivalent of Corruption. 
Other articles of the law cover bribery and 
personal corruption, of which many former 
Ministers and officials were w idely suspected 
to be guilty* 

4. The men under trial may be divided 
into four categories: — 

ill The Government mui Administra¬ 
tion .—Most of the members of the 
last Iraqi Cabinet and the Arab 
I ivion Cabinet are on trial (there are 
some notable omissions which are 
referred to below). A number of 
Directors-General and public officials 
(for example, the Mutusarrir and 
the Lord Mayor of Baghdadi are 
included. Several members of (he 
Directorate-General of Security are 
also among the accused. 

( ii( / he Army. —The Chief of General 
Stall, and the Deputy Chief of 
General Staff* together with two 
Divisional Commanders, are among 
those on trial, presumably because 
of their participation in the forming 
and execution of the international 
policies of the former Government 
1 he other twenty-eight members of 
the Army fall roughly into four 
categories: first* those concerned in 
the alleged plot against Syria; 
second* members of (he Royal Body¬ 
guard and Aides-de-camp to the 
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Crown Prince; third, officers known 
lo be on terras of friendship with 
the British and personally committed 
to the policy of The old regime 
ieg.. Brigadier Afram Hindu and 
Brigadier Shukri Mahmoud Nadim); 
fourth, officers who appear to have 
resisted The revolution. (Two 
battalion commanders of [he 1st 
Brigade at Musayib, the Brigade 
Commander of the 14th Brigade at 
Na-siriyah, and two colonels of the 
20lh Brigade at Jalow!a (one of 
the Brigades responsible for the 
revolution).) Major Muhammad 
Kh orchid. one of the seven men who 
planned the assassination of Bakr 
Sidqi m 1936, also appears among 
the accused. 

fin) The Press arid Radio *—The Director’ 
General of Guidance, the editorial 
staffs of the leading pro-Nuri papers 
and radio and television announcers 
responsible for attacks on President 
Nasser are all on trial. 

liv) Members of she Chamber of 
Deputies known to have been 
supporters of the former regime, 

5. The selection of members of the former 
Government for trial is perhaps the most 
interesting. All are likely to be tried under 
several articles of the new law and, since 
the law is drafted to fit them, are unlikely to 
escape conviction. They shared in the 
responsibility for the direction of the 
country's policy of hostility to Nasser and 
of promoting the Arab Union and, if their 
policy is now to be judged dangerous to the 
national interest (as members of the new 
Government are at pains to point out almost 
every da\k they arc bound to be found 
guilty. This includes Fadhil Janraii and 
Khalil Kenna who were not members of 
cither the Arab Union Government or the 
Iraqi Government at the lime of the 
revolution, but whose participation in 
earlier Governments contributes to their 
alleged guilt. Fadhi! Jamah's main 
"* crime ,+ is expected to be his exceptionally 
robust and public opposition to Nasser, 
whom he constantly identified with the 
Communists both in speeches and through 
the columns of his newspaper At Amd. 

6. The people of Iraq have long believed 
that Ministers and other leaders of the old 
regime were personally corrupt. Fantastic 
wealth and possessions were attributed to 
them (usually with little reason) and it was 
believed by all that Ministerial posts gave 


opportunities for handsome profits. Since 
the revolution, the new Government leaders 
have played up the personal corruption of 
their predecessors on every possible occa¬ 
sion, and it Is likely that in the court the 
prosecution will attempt to support these 
allegations. It seems probable that a 
number of those on trial will be hard put 
to it to defend themselves against them; 
Tawfiq Suwaidi and his son Louai. Fakhri 
al Fakhri. Ahmad Zaki al Mudarris 
{Director-General of Awqaf). Rushdi al 
C'hctahit Abdul Jabbar Fahim. Ali Haider 
al Kikabi and Abdul Karim al Uzri have 
earned them scries reputations for corrup¬ 
tion in the past few years and are likely to 
be brought forward as examples. Moreover, 
since the prosecution may well equate 
riches with corruption and would not be 
concerned with hair-splitting definitions, 
powerful atid wealthy families such as the 
Pachachis, the Mirjaits. the Bash ay a ns, the 
Bahtins and the Kenrtas, all of whom have 
a representative on trial, may not escape 
attention on this charge. It seems probable, 
however, that the charge of corruption will 
not be the main one levelled at most of these 
tnen. since they were already either identi¬ 
fied with or responsible for many of the 
policies of the former regime and may thus 
be charged with treason. The corruption 
charge wit], however* help to satisfy the 
undoubted popular demand and will 
probably increase the sentences of the 
accused. 

7. An analysis of (he people on trial has 
revealed about ten names entirely unknown 
1 1 ;r me m bers of lh Is E inb&ssy, 11 is e x pe cted 

that these people, probably minor officials 
or perhaps merchants* will he accused of 
corruption on a lesser scale and it may be 
that they will be brought forward as 
examples to the crowd of the depth of 
corruption in the former regime. More 
surprising, however, than the insertion of 
these nonentities is the omission of certain 
leading members of the old regime known 
to have been committed to the regime’s 
policies. Examples are Dhia Ja’far, former 
Minister of Development and one of Nun's 
strongest and most loyal supporters, Tahsin 
Gad ft nnd Abdullah Bakr of the Royal 
Divan* and Of. Abdul Amir Alhiwj (former 
Minister of Health). The process of setae- 
lion whereby Abdul Hamid Kadhim* the 
former Minister of Education* a well- 
meaning, honest man and u competent 
Minister* or Tawftq Wabhi, the elderly 
Kurdish scholar, are chosen for trial while 
Dh ia JaTar is not* is inexplicable. 
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8, The Minister of Justice has said that 
at present no more arrests will be made. 
In the next breath, however, he contra- 
dieted himself by say mg that further 
investigations in the present (rial, which 
may be expected to last for some consider¬ 
able time, might necessitate further arrets. 

9, As to the trials themselves, so far only 
General D&ghisttm has been in the dock 
accused under the Penal Code for con¬ 
spiracy against Syria. The atmosphere of 
the court has been quiet and the thirty-nine 
witnesses produced, who include many of 
the other accused men, do not give the 
impression of having been intimidated or 
bra in-washed. The Prosecutor hud his 
finest hour at the opening of (he trial when 
he delivered an oration in praise of the 
glorious revolution. Since then he has kep; 
fairly quiet and most of the crt*ss-ex ami na¬ 
tion lias been carried out by the President 
of the Court. Questioning is sharp but not 
unduly unpleasant. A defence lawyer for 
Daghisiani is present in court but has not 
yet spokert nor taken the opportunity of 
questioning the witnesses, DaghisL&m has 
in effect conducted his own defence, and 
on the 24th of August made a two-hour 
statement. The main points of his defence 
were: — 

(i) He was an officer obeying orders, 

(it) By participating in the planning of 
whai he admitted to be a plot against 
Syria, he was looking after the 
interests of the Iraqi army and 
ensuring that it was not used in 
operations against Syria. 

10, There is no doubt that the present 
regime is anxious to present the cases 
against the 108 accused with an appearance 
of judicial procedure, They make play 
with the facts that the trial is public and 
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that members of the foreign Press and 
Diplomatic Corps are admitted. They have 
publicly denied rumours; that defendants 
were not a flowed to appoint defence 
counsel. At the same time they see it as 
essential to maintaining public support fur 
the regime that most of those responsible 
for, or who participated in, the policies of 
former Governments should be proved 
guilty and that their corruption and criminal 
policies should be exposed. It is too early 
to hazard a guess at likely sentences* but ! 
would expect fairly long terms of imprison¬ 
ment for the principal men involved. Public 
opinion would not accept their acquittal 
and the regime are well aware of this fact. 
On the other hand, the court has not. as 
yet. gone out of its way lo use the trial in 
order to attack the Western Powers, The 
latter's share of responsibility is not entirety 
overlooked but it is not emphasised, and 
the main references to them have been 
incidental to the case against General 
Daghistani, This suggests that the Govern¬ 
ment are not overlooking the risk that the 
trials may embitter Iraq’s relations with the 
Western Powers with whom they are at 
present dearly anxious to remain on good 
terms. This is the best ground for hopes 
ibat the court will not impose extreme 
penalties and risk a very strong reaction 
from Western public opinion, which* the 
Government know, has already been 
horrified by the savagery displayed on the 
14th of July and would be deeply shocked 
by any further deaths. 

II, I am vending copies of (his despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives in Amman, 
Beirut, Bahrain, Ankara. Tehran* Karachi, 
New Delhi and Washington, and to the 
Political Office* Middle East Forces. 

I have* &e, 

R* S, CRAWFORD, 
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SITUATION IN IRAQ 

Mr. Crawford to Mr. Selwyn fjoyd * (Rfce-iVe-if £f/Jfertj6i*r /7) 


I N l>, 344. C onfident ial t Baghdad. 

Sir. September 9, 19SS. 

1 he question which is in the minds a f all 
foreign observers in Iraq and, so f ir as is 
possible m judge* in those of most Iraqis 
as well is whether the events of the ! 4th of 
J ulv and the establish men L of the Republi¬ 
can Government under military leadership 
but with important civilian participation, 
h.iA-.- completed the process of the resolu¬ 
tion or whether die revolution will roll 
further The picture of the country as seen 
from Baghdad presents conflicting indica¬ 
tions of what the answer to this question is 
likely to be and it is probable that no one 
outside the inner circle of Government, and 
possibly no one inside it, can hazard a firm 
opinion. 

2, On the face of it, law and order seem 
reasonably firmly established so fur as 
Baghdad is concerned. Martial law* is 
maintained but the police, though cowed, 
.ire back at work and the two army brigades 
who effected the coup on the 14th of July 
and are Mill responsible for security in town 
have to a substantial extern been w ithdrawn 
to the damps outside it. On the other hand, 
there is evidence that the reorganisation of 
the security police under military leadership 
is beginning to take clTcct. for they are now 
carrying out midnight searches and arrests. 
Victims of the latter have included local 
employees of this Embassy as well as British 
residents. A houset O-house search is 
reported to have been made through a targe 
purl of the rev den tin I area of Baghdad 
apparently for radio transmitters. All the 
Communists have been released from gaol 
or have relumed from abroad and, with 
the presence of a Soviet mission m Baghdad 
to provide the inspiration, have an 
unrivalled chance to cause trouble. In 
consequence, the foreign community and 
middle-class Iraqis in Baghdad are still 
jumpy I'he situation Is, however, no longer 
being so directly exacerbated by speeches of 
the Deputy Prime Minister who in recent 
weeks has spoken in somewh.it more sober 
terms, and comparatively few delegations 
from other parts of the country, who were 
so numerous a month ago, arc now appear¬ 
ing in Baghdad to parade through the 


streets. On the whole, the general 
impression here is of a very gradual 
simmering down on the surface but with 
plenty ol explosive material not far below. 
It is impossible to tell whether the country¬ 
side is quiet because travel out of Baghdad 
is not yet possible for members of the 
Lmbassy and Consuls cannot travel in their 
districts but the latter report that the situa¬ 
tion in the towns where they reside is much 
the same as in Baghdad. 

3, On the other hand, the state of 
economic and commercial life is far from 
reassuring. Merchants are being tied up in 
,s mass of regulations which, coupled with 
their general anxiety about the future, h 
causing them to reduce activity to a 
minimum and avoid future commitments so 
fur as possible. Financial arrangements for 
the development programme and for various 
other schemes, such as that of the Habbaniya 
Co-operative Society for house building at 
Daura, are being overhauled and are causing 
interruption of work. Most Government 
odives anil many of (lie technical services in 
the country are being seriously affected, at 
least temporarily, by the dismissal of many 
nf the most efficient members of (heir staffs, 
whether Iraqi or foreign, Many landowners 
arc reluctant to sow their Sands in the 
absence of any knowledge of the contents 
of future land legislation. One of the 
inevitable results of (his slowing down in 
activity has been an increase in unemploy¬ 
ment This Is already serious in Basra but 
is probably becoming so in Baghdad as well. 
In addition, the productivity of labour has 
been seriously reduced by the universal 
decline in industrious ness on the part of the 
workmen and by their agitation for more 
pay for less work. Her Majesty's Consul- 
General at Basra reports that the efficiency 
of the port has been reduced to about 
40 per cent, of normal. Foreign contractors 
in the outlying parts of the country, both 
in the Kurdish and the Arab areas, find it 
extremely difficult to control their staff and 
to maintain impetus in the work. Only the 
oil industry has so far heen relatively little 
affected, (hanks to the full co-operation of 
the military authorities at Kirkuk and Basra 
and the determination of the Ministries of 
Economics md Social Affairs to ensure so 
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far as they can the maximisation of produc¬ 
tion, Meanwhile, though there is much 
talk about the review of the development 
programme, no decisions have yet been 
announced even on the general direction in 
which it will be changed. It is dear, how¬ 
ever, that the results of any policy decision 
will take a long time to show themselves, 
and the questioning of the ordinary man in 
the street and in the countryside, who is 
already asking for the revolution to show 
him some results, will go on increasing. 

4. The answer to the last question at the 
moment is that he can indulge in cheering 
for Colonel Nasser and for the new Iraqi 
leaders and he can execrate the Hashemites 
and Mud as-S;d< I and can give vent to In* 
hatred of Western iimperialism. In indulging 
in these emotional releases, the ordinary 
man is fed by a vitriolic Press stimulated by 
regular speeches by the Prime Minister and 
Deputy Prime Minister and by the eon duel 
of the trials in the Higher Military Tribunal 
which are regularly televised in Baghdad. 
How far the litter help the republican cause 
with the thinking minority is very doubtful. 
The (rials were pul on much too quickly to 
allow of careful legal preparation or stage 
management, they arc not effectively 
conducted and the principal defendant so 
far. General Ghazi Dughistam, by his 
dignity and soldierly bearing, has undoubt¬ 
edly won many supporters including, l am 
told, some of the younger officers in ibe 
army. On the other hand, the trials arc 
serving to keep hatred of the previous 
regime and, to a lesser extent, that of the 
Western Powers alive in the clientele of the 
coffee shops, 

5, Yet the participants in a successful 
revolution, even in an Arab country, cannot 
be content indefinitely with these purely 
emotional satisfactions especially if the; arc 
accompanied by a creeping paralysis of (he 
economic life of the country and the absence 
of any immediate hope of material gain. 
What has the Government done so far to 
keep this incipient dissatisfaction at bay? 
ii has lowered the price of bread and meat 
and reduced the import duty on tea, sugar 
mid coffee, it has introduced rent controls, 

U has assured tenant farm workers that they 
am 11 enjoy at least 50 per cent, of the crops 
On Liny already did so), ii has reduced slight!) 
the cost of petrol and certain fixed charges 
encumbering the operation of motor trans¬ 
port, it has limited profits cm cars and 
electrical equipment for the benefit of the 
Purchaser. In order partly to pay for the 
Price reductions on essential imported 


goods, the rate of duty has been raised on 
non-essentials such as cigarettes, liquor and 
the larger cars. These were first-aid 
measures which to some extent depend for 
their effectiveness on the efficient administra¬ 
tion of controls. There is already evidence 
that the Iraqi ad mini strati vc machine is 
incapable of operating the controls and it is 
confidently predicted that black markets 
will soon grow up. Beyond thus the Govern¬ 
ment has done no more than issue exhorta¬ 
tions for discipline, hard work, unity and 
vigilance against reaction, fhete is conse¬ 
quently A growing feeling that, however 
capable some of the civilian members of the 
Government may be. and some or them are 
indeed capable, they are unable to pull their 
weight effectively because all decisions have 
to he referred either to the Ministry of 
Defence or to the Council of Ministers; and 
that the military leaders, in v\ hose hands the 
real power lies, are comp let dv at sea when 
confronted by (he problems of governing 
this complex country. Moreover, the 
Ministry of Defence itself seems to be 
paralysed and incapable of reaching 
decisions, and there is plenty of evidence 
that the Council of Ministers rinds difficulty 
in resolving the more important problems 
of foreign and internal policy, or. if it does 
so, reaches its decision on immediate 
emotional grounds and not on a realistic 
assessment of the facts, This is the only 
conceivable explanation of the decision to 
permit the return to Iraq of Mull a Mustafa 
Barzani so soon after the revolution. No 
rational assessment of Iraqi interests can 
justify this decision which, having regard to 
the history of Multa Mustafa's rebellion in 
the 1940's, to his training and that of his 
men in Russia, and to the support which he 
will undoubtedly now be able to obtain 
from the Soviet mission, can hardly fail to 
produce trouble in (he country. It is very 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
situation inside the Council of Ministers is 
very like Him in the Arab world us a whole: 
the moderate realists arc incapable of 
st an ding up to extremists when the biter 
desire action which is popular or justified 
on emotional grounds. The besi that the 
moderates can achieve is the avoidance of 
iin adverse decision, hence the impression 
of indecision on all questions connected 
with relations with the West. In the past 
this kind of situation was not uncommon 
but it was resolved by Nuri. The revolution 
has not as yet thrown up a Nuri, or anyone 
with the stature needed to impose himself 
on the Government. 
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6, The prevailing opinion of the Prime 
Minister is that he is moderate and sensible, 
an idealist hut with no experience ol govern¬ 
ment or idea oj what ought to be aimed at 
His Deputy* Coionei Aril, remains a 
controversial figure even though in bis 
speeches he has kepi closer to the state¬ 
ments of the Prime Minister than m earlier 
weeks I he opinion ol foreign observers is 
that he is not a man of great ability* that he 
has a certain gift for oratory oi a simple 
kind but that in (his respect he is no second 
Colonel Niisser and that it is highly doubtful 
whether lie has the ability on his own either 
to take charge ol the Government or to 
exercise a decisive effect on policy. (1 here 
arc even rumours that he may return to 
army service and be replaced as Minister 
of the Interior.) This is not to say that 
Colonel Arif might not, as a symbol of a 
more anti-Western pro-Nasser policy, be 
pushed into supreme command through u 
move mem from below inside the military 
hierarchy. It is very difficult for any 
foreigner here to know at present what Is 
going on inside the Ministry of Defence and 
in the army units around Baghdad, for we 
are all kept rigorously at arm's length. 
There is, however, known to be discontent 
among the younger officers. Some of this 
is due to the decision nru to allow accelerated 
promotion despite the fact that many are 
doing jobs fitted to more senior rank than 
they hold, Some as due to dissatisfaction at 
the inefficiency of the regime, as shown inter 
alia by the Dagtmnni (rial But there have 
also been indications of discontent that the 
Government has not made a more complete 
break with the West and has nol adopted 
a policy of closer union with the United 
Arab Republic. This is almost certainly the 
view also of very many young civilians m 
the 20 to 30 age group. Nevertheless there 
is no overt sign that the young men in the 
army have found a leader or spokesman, 
and it is by no means sure that they see 
Colonel Arif in (his light, So the field may 
slid be clear for Colonel Nasser. 

7. My conclusion is that* unless the 
Government can soon show positive and 
hopeful leadership* discontent in the country 
will grow and there is bound to remain 


uncertainly about the durability of their 
tenure ol ollice, While there is little indica¬ 
tion that the Government as a whole docs 
not still enjoy the broad support of the 
masses, there is a widespread feeling at any 
rate among the middle class in Baghdad that 
there is bound to be another change of some 
kind before tong. Nobody knows where it 
will come from or how it will, be earned 
out, but it ts confidently believed that any 
change is bound to he in an anti-Western 
pro-Nasser direction. In my judgment, 
unless Colonel Nasser takes a hand, it is 
doubtful it a change will come about except 
through an upheaval in the army but that 
thb ss by no means impossible. At any rate, 
there is m Baghdad an atmosphere of 
anxious speculation of which members of 
the Government must he aware. It is an 
atmosphere which will reinforce the 
apparent inability of the Government to 
take major decisions on foreign policy of 
a kind which will be unpopular* c,g, s on the 
Baghdad Pact or the reactivation of the 
Royal Air Force staging post at Habbamya. 
On the other hand, it is one in which the 
efforts of the Ministry of the Interior to 
discover real or imaginary plots, to sen.I 
away foreigners and purge supporters of 
the old regime, are likely to be intensified. 
Developments here .ire not very different 
from those which occurred in Egypt after 
the revolution there, including the expan¬ 
sion of the network of informers, midnight 
arrests and the intimidation of the popula¬ 
tion, By these methods the regime may be 
able to consolidate itself for a time simply 
through fear. But unless it can show more 
capacity for giving positive direction to the 
country* someone else may think he can do 
belter, probably another army officer acting 
with or without the support of Colonel 
Nasser, From the Western point of view 
any change is likely to be for the worse. 

8. lam sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Amman, 
Beirut, Bahrain. Ankara* Tehran, Karachi, 
Washington and the Political Offices, Middle 
East Forces and British Forces in the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

1 have, &c. 

R i S. CRAWFORD. 
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EQ 1015/270 No, 18 

THE PRESENT SITUATION IN IRAQ AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr . Setwyn Lloyd^ {Received October 2) 


(No, 151, Confidential) Baghdad t 

Sir, September 33, 195ft. 

1 have the honour to submit the following 
comments on the situation in Iraq as l found 
it since my return from London on the 171ii 
of September, It is inevitably based on 
somewhat sketchy evidence since reliable 
sources of information are few and the 
members oi the present Iraqi regime do not 
talk freely with Western representatives 
Nevertheless it coincides broadly with the 
appreciation made by friendly colleagues 
including those from the non-Arab Middle 
Eastern countries, 

2, The revolution was made in Baghdad 
and the situation here is therefore of special 
importance. On the surface, tension has 
been steadily diminishing during the past 
few weeks. Despite the continuance qe 
(rials and the constant anti-Western propa¬ 
ganda from Baghdad Radio and the Press, 
there has hecn no sign of any concerted 
hostility to the British and other Western 
communities; indeed they move freely 
about most parts oi the town without 
annoyance. The Pakistani Ambassador and 
Ihe Iranian Charge d Affaires tell me thal 
members of their communities are also 
finding the situation easier. Nevertheless 
all arc agreed that there are strong and 
con file ting currents of feeling close below 
the surface and it would not lake much, 
either in the shape of some outside event, 
an internal incident or act of sabotage, or 
the slightest incitement by the authorities, 
for disturbances to start "again. There is 
however no sign of the authorities wishing 
to encourage such a development and 
indeed they appear lo be doing all they can 
to maintain public order* There is evi¬ 
dence that they themselves are nevertheless 
fairly jumpy because on at least two recent 
occasions armed vehicles have appeared 
suddenly in particular localities apparently 
in connection with past or feared distur¬ 
bances, They have also acted firmly and 
quickly when they became aware of Com- 
mirnUt activities such as the circulation of 
pamphlets: some of the steps taken have 
added to the already irksome restrictions on 
foreign missions. Outside Baghdad the 
[,1 °st disturbed areas have been the towns 


on the Middle Euphrates including Ncjcf 
and Hilla* and Kurdistan, particularly 
Sulaimaniya. However* at present all 
seems to be quiet. 

3. There is no doubt that the Army is in 
control and intends to maintain it. Active 
discussion is said now? to be taking place 
for the formation of a Revolutionary 
Council which would be interposed between 
the three-man Council of Slate and the 
Cabinet; this is presumably on the analogy 
of the Central Revolutionary Council in 
Eg v pt. Accord ing to t he i n format i on avail¬ 
able. the new Council would be the decisive 
policy-making body of the Government. It 
would probably consist of about ten 
members, all or most of whom would be 
military. The Cabinet, predominantly 
civilians* would be responsible for executing 
the policy laid down by the Revolutionary 
Council, 

4, Within the Army. Brigadier Abdul 
Karim Qasim has been strengthening his 
authority, although he has not been immune 
from criticism on the grounds of being too 
moderate and of having allowed nepotism 
and other forms of personal influence to 
return, despite the fact that one of the pro¬ 
claimed objects of the revolution had been 
to eliminate them. He has asserted himself 
among other ways by limiting the powers 
of his Deputy, Colonel Abdul Satam Arif, 
and by restraining his activities and 
speeches. There arc in circulation in 
Baghdad various stories of the nature of 
the showdown between the two men. some 
of them sensational and clearly exaggerated* 
but it seems to be certain ihuL Colonel Arif 
has at least for the time being been some¬ 
what reduced in importance; nevertheless 
he remains the most influential spokesman 
of those who favour immediate union with 
the United Arab Republic, Meanwhile dis¬ 
cussion is taking place on the appointments 
lo be made to the projected Revolutionary 
Council. It has been known for some time 
that many of the younger officers, some of 
whom had supported the plan for the 
revolution and had participated in ii, were 
discontented with their own rewards, were 
claiming that the Government was not 
sufficiently broadly based and were pressing 
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the Prime Minister to spread promotions 
and key appointments more widely, rheir 
attention ha* now been fixed on the question 
of membership of the new Council. Colonel 
Arif is known to have suggested some 
names, which have not been well received 
by the younger officers, and all are waiting 
to [earn what selection the Prime Minister 
himself recommends. The decision may be 
decisive for the stability of the military 
regime in the immediate future. 

5. The Prime Minister, who commands 
much general respect among Iraqis and 
foreign observers, professes apparently 
genuinely to wish to concern irate the 
national endeavour on internal stability 
and economic and social progress. Never¬ 
theless he seems to have emerged from the¬ 
re volution without having giv en any though! 
lo what these ideals mean in practice and 
Isvo months: have now elapsed since the 
revolution without any positive measures 
having been indicated. Promises of social 
justice have been expressed in only the 
vaguest terms, ft is understood, however, 
that detailed proposals for land reform are 
about to he published, and if these have 
been worked out in practical terms, they 
will for the first time show that the Revolt!- 
lionary Government is capable of positive 
action as well as words and purges. In 
international affairs Brigadier Qusim 
appears sincerely to wish to avoid any 
immediate step towards union with the 
United Arab Republic, although he will 
clearly welcome the closest co-operation in 
all fields including defence, There is little 
or no evidence hut rather the contrary, that 
he is in sympathy towards Communism. 
Hue There are certain ind ten lions that he 
may not be averse from accepting the 
support of the local Communists for tactical 
reasons. The latter are increasingly active 
and appear to be well organised; (heir 
propaganda is a nit-Western and anti- 
Hashemite but in regard to the United 
Arab Republic they speak only of loose 
federation and it is believed (hut they are 
opposed to any immediate steps towards 
union. On a number of occasions there 
has been rioting between (hern and the 
Baatlvisls They are also active among The 
Kurds who do not welcome the thought of 
subservience to Cairo. For these reasons 
the Prime Minister who has no political 
party of his own: and who may find it 
difficult to satisfy all the demands of the 
army officers, may be prepared to accept 
some Communist support if only for the 
time being. 


6. The civilian members of the Cabinet 
have only limited influence and even this 
may be reduced whin the Revolutionary 
Council i.s constituted. There sccnis no 
early prospect of facilities being given for 
political parties which might provide some 
of these politicians with outside backing. 
Nevertheless, their views are taken into 
account and their attitude to questions 
such as union with the United Arab 
Republic is not negligible. None of them 
would oppose very close co-operation with 
the United Arab Republic and probably all 
would favour some form of federal union, 
although They would differ on how dose it 
should be. 

7. Meanwhile, the Government admin¬ 
istration is not working with its normal 
relative efficiency. As a result of the 
purging of senior Iraqi officials and the 
removal of many Western experts, and the 
fear that these processes wilt continue, it is 
difficult to find officials who will take the 
responsibility of giving decisions. The 
work of the Development Board is much 
hampered and is making little progress; 
such as it is in connection with pi tins 
formulated by the previous regime. As a 
result not only the planning of new 
developments but the fulfilment of existing 
contracts are in a state of considerable 
uncertainty. The Government have taken 
various steps to reduce the cost of living, 
but in some cases they have acted rashly, 
and iti most cases do not possess the 
administrative machinery able to enforce 
their measures. The result has been tin- 
settlement without much contribution to 
social justice. The business community is 
worried and the general economic outlook 
discouraging to initiative. There is a slow¬ 
ing down of economic activity with some 
unemployment and a risk of it increasing, 
which is one of the things the Government 
can least afford. They badly need to create 
an atmosphere of confidence in which new 
activities can go forward but they have not 
yet found a way of doing this and in the 
business world discontent against the new 
regime es developing and may become 
serious. 

H, | he Kurds are at present quiet but in 
a stale of considerable suppressed excite¬ 
ment at the prospective early return of 
Mulki Mustafa Bazzani. the protagonist of 
an independent Kurdistan and a Soviet 
protege. Although bis public statements 
emphasise his devotion to the cause of 
Arab-Kurdish co-operation in the Iraqi 
Republic, his record suggests that the 
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Government will find him difficult to 
co-operate vsith. The attitude of the Kurds, 
to any threat of Arab domination is 
probably the biggest single obstacle to an 
early step towards unity with the United 
Arab Republic, 


9, In foreign, non-Arab, afTtiirs the 
Government have been actively engaged in 
restoring relations with members of the 
Eastern Woe, most of whom have now' set 
up missions in Baghdad and many of whom 
have embarked on trade negotiations. The 
Government's relations with the Western 
Powers have been dominated by the 
presence of British anti American forces in 
Jordan and the Lebanon and this fact, 
coupled with the strong xenophobic 
emotions let loose by the revolution, have 
made it impossible so far tor the Govern¬ 
ment, even if it wished lo do so, to translate 
into concrete terms its cordial assurances 
of friendship ami desire to co-operate with 
Britain and America. Indeed, their actions 
have been in appearance more unfriendly 
than the reverse. So far as the British 
community is concerned, they arrested four 
of its members for interrogation and E a tes¬ 
ts pci led them without formulating a 
charge; they have dismissed most of the 
British officials working for Government 
departments except those in ihe teaching 
and medical professions and in the Port 
Authority in Basra and some engaged in 
development work; and ihey have expelled 
from the country ai short notice, or refused 
to renew the residence permits of a number 
oi people Eei the business community. These 
measures, some of which have been extended 
lo members of other foreign communities, 
have nevertheless appeared to hit particu¬ 
larly hard at the British because of their 
preponderance in numbers. The reason 


for this was given to me by the Prime 
Minister recently as being the desire of (lie 
Government not to be too dependent on 
any one country for outside help. A sub¬ 
sidiary reason appears likely to be that 
people are being dismissed and expelled 
because they know the country well, because 
'hey speak Arabic, or simply because they 
E.ave lived here for a number of years. This 
naturally lends to affect the British more 
'him the others. For somewhat similar 
reasons the Government have decided lo 
dispense with the great bulk of the members 
K 2j the British l oan Personnel and of the 
HoyE Air Force servicing party which had 
provided to assist in maintaining the 
^Huadron of Hunter aircraft with the Iraqi 
Air force, Nevertheless, no decisions have 


yci been given with regard to the future of 
I he Staging Post and the Anglo-Jraqi S pedal 
Agreement. If it proves possible, as a 
result of Mr. Hanirnarskjbld's report to the 
United Nations, to withdraw the British 
ami American forces from Jordan and the 
Lebanon, we shall have a dear opportunity 
cor testing the in ten lions of the Government 
towards the West and ourselves. If ai that 
point some of the present restrictions on the 
Embassy, on Bmidi subjects and still more 
on the Staging Post at Habhaniya arc lifted, 
then it should be possible gradually to get 
back to more normal relations with the 
Government and settle some of the many 
problems which arc at present in suspense. 
It is, however, also possible that, as 
happened in Egypi after the British with¬ 
drawal,, the removal of the forces might 
lead to fresh demands on us on other Issues 
and a general stiffening in the Iraqi attitude. 

hi 1‘hus in many ways the future of the 
country, even over the next few months, 
must remain a question mark, if the Prime 
Minister can consolidate Jus position 
sufficiently to pursue a moderate and 
constructive course in spite of the supporters 
of Nasser, the Coimniuifete and other forces, 
the country may settle down on a reason¬ 
able basis and with fairly cordial relations 
with Britain and the West On the other 
rut rid, the fact that Brigadier Qssim seems 
to intend to extend the power of the 
military, although it will be beneficial for 
public order in the short term, does not 
seem encouraging in the longer term. There 
U no iradUion of stable military rule in Iraq 
and there is no personality in sight who 
could impose it successfully lor any length 
of time. Nevertheless any visible Vltema- 
live to Brigadier Qasim ,ii present would 
probably be worse. Among lire civilians, 
Rashid AJi. who seems to be playing a 
waiting game in the wings, is a possible 
alternative. Although he is known to be 
favourably disposed towards the United 
Arab Republic and is publicly advocating 
union, llicre are some who believe that his 
main motive is ambition and that he might 
diverge from his present line if he saw some 
wjv of serving it without using Nasser’s 
help. Kamel C'hadirchl is a possible civilian 
leader but lacks the force oi personality to 
impose himself. Both these men are old 
lor a situation such as the present one which 
has been brought about by the young. In 
practical terms the alternatives to the 
present Government seem to be a scries of 
military coups, union with Nasser, or a slide 
into chaos and possibly Communism, In 
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any tit sc, even if these dangers arc averted 
for the present, it is necessary to reckon 
with the probability of successive pressures 
on the West in the not too distant future. 
These are likely to include demands on the 
Iraq Petroleum Company for a greater share 
of profits, perhaps for the payment of part 
of these in hard currencies; and there may 
be a move to leave the sterling area unless 
Her Majesty s Government can meet stiff 
demands for the increase in Iraq’s holdings 
of hard currencies. Although for the lime 
being the Government appear to wish to 
proceed cautiously over Kuwait and to try 
to improve relations with it, the desire to 
share the oil royalties of Kuwait through 
its absorption is only too likely to raise its 
head in the Song run. Opposition to British 
policy further down the Gulf and in Aden 
may be increasingly voiced. These pressures 
could easily be fomented by President 
Nasser whenever he wished, At best, 
therefore, we must expect a series of difficult 
issues between Britain and Iraq. 

II, I suggest that En this difficult and 
uncertain situation our immediate policy 
must continue to be; — 

(£f| to avoid doing anything which can 
be made to appear an attempt to 
influence Arab politics, either within 
Iraq or between Iraq and the United 
Arab Republic; 

\h\ to concentrate on preserving eco¬ 
nomic and commercial ties between 
Iraq and the West; 

ic) to handle calmly and without haste 
bilateral questions affecting the 
United Kingdom and Iraq, and to 
accept, at least until wc can sec 


whether the outcome of the United 
Nations action on Jordan improves 
the atmosphere, that there may be 
delay in settling the more contro¬ 
versial matters. 

At any moment, however, something may 
occur to render a modification of this 
attitude desirable, 

12, Finally, we must reckon on the 
dominating importance in Iraq of Nasser. 
There is no one who doev not at least pay 
lip-service to the unity of the Arab world 
and few, apart from the Kurds, to closer 
union with the United Arab Republic, and 
some advocate the latter strongly. The 
fact that Qasim is playing the question of 
union slowly and that Nasser is not publicly 
trying to move towards it should not blind 
us to the strong probability that, in the 
absence here of a dominating personality 
and of any clear and attractive internet 
policy, union with the United Arab 
Republic may come to seem to most people 
in Iraq, us it did in Syria, to be the only 
wav out of an impasse, and as the best way 
iff combating Co mm i m ism- 

13. J am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representativ es in Amman, 
Ankara, Bahrain, Beirut, Tehran, Karachi, 
Washington, Paris, to the United Kingdom 
Mission in New York and the United 
Kingdom Delegation to NATO, to the 
Political QlFioes, Middle East Forces, and 
the British Forces in the Arabian Peninsula, 
and to the Political Agent in Kuwait. 

I have, &e 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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THE IRAQ REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 
Sir Michael Wright ft t Mr. Seiwytt Lloyd t (Received October /.ft 


(No. 159. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, October 9 , 1958. 

The Prime Minister of the Iraq Republi¬ 
can Government has in his public statements 
oti the new Government’s foreign policy 
constantly emphasised their desire to be on 
friendly terms with all countries, to 
co-operate closely with the Arab world and 
particularly with the United Arab Republic, 
and to avoid domination either by the West 
or by the East. It is a policy of positive 
neutrality if by the word “positive" is meant 
cordial relations with all and not subser¬ 
vience to the Soviet bhi\ How far can it be 
said that the Iraq Government are success¬ 
fully following this policy, and do their 
actions in this matter conform to their 
words? 

2, I lake first Iraq’s relations with the 
Soviet bfoc and with the Western world. 
The USSR was among the first countries n> 
recognise the Government of the Iraqi 
Republic and recognition was quick!) 
followed by the establishment of a Soviet 
Mission in Baghdad. Other Communist 
country missions came a little later and 
diplomatic relations with alt the Iron 
Curtain countries, including the Chinese 
Peoples Republic, have now been estab¬ 
lished. The first actions of these missions 
have usually been to take up trade negotia¬ 
tions and to arrange for the entry of Press 
correspondents from the Iron Curtain 
countries. So far. however, the trade 
negotiations do not appear to have gone 
much beyond a preliminary stage, during 
which the Iraqi Ministry of Economies 
seetn.s to have placed its main emphasis on 
barter deals designed to encourage the 
export of dates, barley and hides while the 
Iron Curtain missions were con ten l to 
explore the needs of the Iraqi market and 
study the conditions of business. The 
sending of Press correspondents has 
probably been the main cause of the 
increase in the amount of news and com¬ 
mentaries front Iron Curtain countries 
which is now put out on Baghdad Radio, 
but whether Iraqi news figures more 
prominently in the Iron Curtain Press is 
perhaps more doubtful. There have been 
rumours of Iraqi negotiations with Soviet 
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Russia for the supply of Russian arms, but 
iio result of these has so far been disclosed 
and friendly Iraqis tell us that they think it 
unlikely that even if Soviet arms vve re 
supplied the Government would permit 
Soviet service personnel to come to Iraq in 
connection with them. The Commanding 
Officer of the Iraqi Air Force recently gave 
the United States Air Attache the most 
categorical assurance that no Soviet pilots or 
technicians were employed in the U.A.R, 
squadron of MiG-17 aircraft and the antt- 
uircraft battery which recently arrived at 
Habbaniya, This does not mean that some 
deal may not be concluded in the future 
involving the presence in Iraq of Iron 
Curtain military experts, but at any rate the 
Government have not yet rushed intoa .situa¬ 
tion in which this would be inevitable. In 
domestic matters the Iron Curtain missions 
seem to be lying tow and avoiding any 
activity which might make them unpopular. 
Their policy, like that of the local Com¬ 
munist Party, is evidently to support the 
present regime, Tl seems likely that this will 
also be their attitude in Kurdish affairs; I 
would expect them to advise the Mull a 
Mustafa, who has just returned to Baghdad, 
not to stir up trouble in I he near future 
Unless matters work out otherwise in 
Kurdistan, and it must be difficult for the 
Mull a Mustafa or anybody else to guarantee 
that they will not do so since the situation 
there appears to be tense and expectant, the 
present quietly friendly relations between 
Iraq and the iron Curtain countries will 
probnbK continue along their present lines. 

.1. It is inevitable that the Iraq Gov¬ 
ernment should appear to be treating 
Western interests less well, for it is on the 
West that Iraq has so far depended for all 
her weapons am6 most of her foreign 
technicians and foreign contractors, the 
West to whom aEE her oil has been sold, by 
whom most of her Imports have been 
supplied, and with whom she has aligned 
her foreign policy. Retreat into neutrality 
Is. therefore, bound to be expressed in terms 
of the breaking of ties and the reduction of 
Western activities in the country This 
impression is increased by the stream of 
anti-imperialist propaganda poured out by 
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t3ie Press and radio, by the conduct of the 
trials, and by the public support for anti- 
Western nationalist movements elsewhere in 
the Arab world. Yet it is surprising that the 
breaking of tics has not so far gone to any¬ 
thing like the limit. Iraq has not yet ieft the 
Baghdad Pact, though this seems bound to 
come, and has riot yet denounced the Special 
Agreement with the United Kingdom* made 
under it, or asked for evacuation of the 
K.A.F at Habbaniya* steps which are 
perhaps less certain, especially as the 
Government have already agreed to the 
overflying of Iraq by aircraft carrying 
British servicemen and their families 
between Britain and the East, The Govern¬ 
ment are clearly determined not to retain 
foreigners I which usually means English¬ 
men) in responsible administrative positions 
in Government offices or in senior advisory 
roles in the armed forces; however short¬ 
sighted thesr dismissal may seem, this is <1 
natural result of the nationalist emotions 
released bv the revolution* quite apart from 
the necessity of their dismissal as the 
expression of neutrality. On the other 
hand It seems to be the dear intention to 
retain English as a second language of the 
country and* for the present at any rate. 
Western nationals and particularly English¬ 
men in the medical and teaching professions* 
Although in the first two months after the 
revolution ll number of foreigners, particu¬ 
larly from Britain* employed in private 
business, were expelled at short notice from 
the country, this process has now been 
slowed down. The difficulties which foreign 
contractors liavc been having arc due partly 
to labour difficultics which have inevitably 
been created by the revolution, and may 
prove temporary, and partly to the 
deliberate policy of the Government in 
making more onerous the financial con¬ 
ditions under which they work, in an 
attempt to show that they can make better 
bargains than did the former regime, rather 
than as an attempt to penalise Western 
firms, It may be that these financial con¬ 
ditions will for a lime facilitate the 
replacement of the Western firms by I rot) 
Curtain concerns, but this has still to be 
demonstrated and meanwhile the large 
British firms are adopting a policy of ** wait 
and see.’* 

A . The Iraq Petroleum Company which 
although international in ownership is 
largely British in administration has not 
suffered any serious difficulties as a result of 
the actions of the Government: indeed the 
latter have done their best to hdp the 


Company overcome these, such as labour 
troubles* which have been incidental to the 
change in regime* and have expressed them¬ 
selves as ready to settle outstanding dis¬ 
putes before a British court. There seems 
bound to he in the future very heavy 
pressure on the Company to rev ise in favour 
of the Government at least the sharing of the 
Company’s profits, if not the present 
ownership arrangements but all the 
indications so far suggest that they wish to 
do this by negotiation and not by unilateral 
action. 

5. As between the Eastern and Western 
worlds ii cannot yet be said that the Iraq 
Government have yet departed from their 
objective of neutrality and indeed they are 
.still leaning more to the W r cst than to the 
East* in deeds though not in words. This 
picture is inevitably complicated by Iraq's 
relations with the rest of the Arab world. 
In all their statements primacy has been 
given to the need for furthering Arab unity 
and m particular for the closest relations 
with the U.A.R, The Bu'ath Parly have 
been actively agitating for an immediate step 
towards union with the U.A.R. and it 
appears that Colonel Arif, until recently 
Deputy Prime Minister* had been pressing 
their case and m doing so too strongly con¬ 
tributed to his own downfall. The indica¬ 
tions are that the Government as a whole arc 
not yet ready for anything more than dose 
cooperation in technical fields and more or 
less complete alignment in matters of 
foreign policy. This at any rate seems to be 
the intention of the E J rime Minister who has 
expressed himself firmly against any 
association with the U.A.R. in which Iraq 
would not be- an equal partner; and his 
views appear to have been accepted by his 
colleagues whatever their personal opinions 
about the degree of closeness with which 
Iraq should work with President Nasser, In 
general, they speak of readiness to accept 
some form of federation with the U.A.R.* 
but (hey are vague about the details and do 
not seem lo regard the matter m urgent. 
Co-operation with the GAR is being 
steadily pursued in the educational field, 
both in matters of syllabus and in the 
recruitment of Egyptian teachers, and 
Egyptian experts have been accepted in the 
Codification Department of the Ministry of 
Justice, in the OH Affairs Depart merit of the 
Ministry of Economics, and in the Govern¬ 
ment Oil Refineries Administration; the 
new head of the Third Technical Section 
{Industry) in the Development Board is an 
Egyptian: it would be reasonable to expect 
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them to appear also in various posts under 
the Development Board as well as the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, particularly in connection 
with land reform and irrigation. In foreign 
affairs Iraq is dearly ready to eo-ope rate 
closely with the U.A.R, in the United 
Nations and the Arab League* and the 
arrival of a U.A.R, anti-aircraft battery and 
fighter squadron at Habbaniya indicates that 
defence cooperation is also intended. None 
of this, however, suggests any immediate 
intention to merge the identity os Iraq In a 
larger Arab unity, nor docs it yet seen) that 
(he readiness to follow President Nasser's 
lead in foreign policy has inclined the Iraq 
Government to lean away from the West 
and towards the Soviet bloc. On the other 
hand, this situation can hardly be regarded 
as a stable one. President Nasser is still 
regarded by the great mass of Iraqis as a 
leader of the Arab world mid the Govern¬ 
ment arc in no position to challenge him on 
a major issue where public opinion :s 
import ant. Iraq's interests as a country 
uniting Arabs and Kurds, and as a country 
with potentially an expanding and 
prosperous economy based on oil revenues* 
lie i n t he d i reel i on of i ndepe ndc uce. But th e 
strength of pan-Arab emotions on one hand 
and Kurdish turbulence, possibly led astray 
by Russian propaganda* on (he other, must 
always make these factors of uncertain 
strength in a crisis. So long as Nasser and 
his propaganda machine adopt u moderate 
and uncritical line towards Iraq and do not 
precipitate the crisis, it seems probable that 
the Iraq Government will continue along 
their present line of preserving an inde¬ 
pendent Iraqi Statu despite the emotional 
appeal of a greater Arab unity. 

6, To sum up. the Iraq Government* 
though led by men who are largely untried 
in matters of foreign affairs, are set on the 
very difficult course of preserving a balance 
between the Eastern and Western worlds 
and of working closely with the other Arab 
countries and particularly the U.A.R, with¬ 
out jeopardising the identity of the country. 
For the present they are holding this line 
and have not seriously departed from their 
declared policy. In doing so they have 
succeeded in retaining tolerable relations 
with Britain and America, while getting 
upon terms with the Iron Curtain countries 
<where else have Hunters and MiG's flown 
in formation?), and have keps also lire 
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balance between those who would unite at 
once with Egypt such as the Heath Patty 
and Colonel Arif and those, like some 
Kurds* who would prefer to cut their tics 
with the Arab world altogether. If* in 
preserving tills difficult balance in a com¬ 
plicated and unstable situation* they make 
what appear to be undue difficulties for the 
United Kingdom, we have little alternative 
but to play matters slowly and to hope that 
they indicate a passing phase and not a 
fundamental change of direction. The 
danger of the situation lies in the possibili¬ 
ties it gives for the Communist penetration 
of Iraq in the internal field. The members 
of the Government maintain that they .are 
aware of these dangers and do not intend to 
allow Iraq to go Communist. However 
there are indications that ihe> may he 
extremely naive over this and under 
dangerous illusions about the power and 
efficiency of Communist subversion, and the 
Government's power to counter it. Yet the 
policy of the Communists appears lo be 
opposed to the merger of Iraq with the 
U.A.R,* and in view of the appeal of Nasser 
and Arab unit) 1 they also are unlikely to 
have things all their own way. Although 
Britain and America can hardly as yet bring 
any direct influence to hear on Iraq's 
poiiei.es, they can hope, by maintaining a 
steady friendliness and willingness to assist 
whenever they are asked to do so, to remain 
on terms which may perhaps permit them, 
when the immediate results of the revolu¬ 
tion have passed over. Ip be brought 
gradually into closer consultation with the 
Iraq Government. If they are to do this, 
however* they must, I submit, accept that 
Iraq's policy is one of balance and 
neutrality. Any attempt lo pull her more 
definitely into the Western camp in the 
foreseeable future is likely to be counter¬ 
productive and not in our best interests. 

7, 1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives in Amman, 
Beirut* Bahrain. Kuwait* Ankara* Tehran. 
Karachi, Washington and Bonn* and to the 
United Kingdom Mission in New York* the 
United Kingdom Delegation at N ATO, the 
Political Office, Middle East Forces, and the 
Political Office* British Forces in the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

I havc T &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 
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EQ 1015/331 No. 20 

I'Ol t l ICAL PARI 1ES L\ IRAQ 

Sir Michael ii right to Mr. Seiwy/i l.ioytL {Receipt'd November 10) 


1 No r 170. Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, November 6, 195&, 

After the revolution of July 14, the 
political parties of Iraq, although stot given 
permission to operate openly, ail imme- 
JiatdN began to organise themselves for 
overt activity. The first in the field were 
the Communists and the Ba'athisis, who 
had preserved their existence by clandestine 
means under the previous regime, but [hey 
were also followed by the National 
Democratic Party and the Independence 
Party, both of which have representatives 
in the Government. 

2, i enclose a memorandum prepared b\ 
the Oriental Secretariat of (his Embassy 
surveying the party scene and describing 
their aims. The principal points that 
emerge are; — 

fa) the well-organised strength of (he 
Communist Party and the suitability 
of its political line for securing 
Support from people with a wide 
range of political beliefs; 

(M the relative hick of strength of the 
Ba’ath Socialist Party, whose chances 
were seriously prejudiced by the 
intemperate words and actions of 
Colonel Abdul Sal am Arif, the 
Deputy Prime Minister of the First 
two months of the Revolution; 

{el in the absence of permitted political 
activity, the lack of evidence of any 
widespread support for the National 
Democratic and Independence 
Parties, despite (heir representation 
in the Government, and the unlikeli¬ 
hood that these relatively moderate 
parties will, as parties, play a signifi¬ 
cant part in I he struggle for power 
under the new regime; 

kf) pending the emergence of an Iraqi 
leader who can impose his person¬ 
ality on the country as a whole and 
unite the different factions, political 
control is likely to remain with the 
military authorities unless and until 
one of the extremist factions seizes 
and retains power. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty 5 Represents lives in 


Amman. Ankara, Bahrain, Beirut* Karachi, 
Kuwait. Moscow, Paris, Tehran, Washing' 
ton. PGMEF, P.O.B.F.A.P-, United King- 
dom Delegation to NATO. Basra. Kirkuk 
and Mosul. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT 

Enclosure 

Political Parlies in Iraq 

The pre-revolutionary Constitution of 
Iraq, drafted in 1925, provided for govern¬ 
ment under democratic forms, including 
a Parliamentary system modelled on 
W est ern exam pies. When the Mandate 
ended in 1932, attempts were made to 
establish Parliamentary political parlies. 
From time to time such parties grew up or 
wore artificially created, but on the whole 
their existence has been transitory and they 
cannot be said to have played an important 
part in the political life of the country. The 
reasons are: — 

lit Under Constitution, effective political 
control remained with the Crown 
rather than with Parliament and the 
conditions in which political parties 
had to operate more closely 
resembled those in England at the 
accession of George III than those 
obtaining there to-day. As ui I&th 
Century England, the Palace used its 
position to keep the leading poli¬ 
ticians dependent on its own Favour, 
rather than upon Parliamentary 
support, and political life therefore 
revolved round leading personalities 
who competed for Palace favour 
rather than parlies, 

(m The largely illiterate population and 
(he absence of any tradition of local 
political activity in the provinces 
(apart from opposition to the 
Mandatory Powers or to (he central 
Government in Baghdadi meant that 
parties never struck roots in the 
country and amounted to no more 
than groups of politicians and 
intellectuals representative of no 
more than themselves. 
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(iii) The Arab character as manifested in 
political life shows a marked 
tendency towards emotional extrem¬ 
ism and intolerance of moderation, 
and Arabs appear to find it difficult 
to co-operate for any length of time 
over positive policies, the achieving 
of which normally requires readiness 
to compromise and to consider 
practical alternatives, 

2. As a result of these factors, the political 
parties that existed in the pre-revoluttonary 
period up to 1952 uvhen all parties were 
banned) were usually for tried for Opposi¬ 
tion purposes and tended to drift into 
extreme positions, usually hostile to the 
regime. Moreover, contact between the 
politicians of all colours and the broad m .ss 
of the people never developed, and part) 
policies were formulated by small groups 
of politicians whose cohesion was ephemeral 
as a result of shifting views and loyalties, 
The only exceptions have been the 
Communist Party and the Ba*ath Socialist 
Party, both imported from outside and both 
using the techniques of cell organisation and 
clandestine methods to keep thfcmschcs 
together. 

3, Although, after the revolution, the ban 
on political parties was not officially lifted, 
Ihc political climate was one of freedom for 
political activity and hopes were imme¬ 
diately raised that active political life would 
be possible, These hopes were actively 
encouraged, probably not intentionally, by 
the action of the Government in proclaiming 
an amnesty for political prisoners and 
exiles, and lending politicians of all groups 
came out openly and begun thinking and 
talking in terms of party activity, even, if at 
first clandestine. It seems however that 
after some six weeks the Government took 
I right at the extent of the political activity 
thus launched, not all of which was directed 
along the lines of Government policy, and 
the amnesty law was shortly followed by an 
edict forbidding demonstrations, meetings 
*nd distribution of pamphlets, and enforcing 
censorship of all published material. This 
was repealed more strongly in mid- 
September and effectively brought oven 
political activity to a standstill Members 
of the Government justified this action in 
speeches by references to Iraq as a onc- 
Paity State. 

A H is natural thru, during the period 
l m mediately before the revolution, the onlv 
lorries that had any significance were those 


with revolutionary aims which were 
organised to work clandestinely, principally 
the Communist and tfa'alh Parties. In the 
preceding . year, the Director-General of 
Security had made considerable progress 
in his persecution of the Iraq Communist 
Party, without doubt the strongest covert 
parly in Iraq, and appeared to have 
completely disorganised it. The party, 
however, showed a typical resilience, and in 
spite of serious losses in personnel and 
equipment were able to re-equip to such an 
extent that, on the day the revolution broke 
out, they had an organisation ready for the 
immediate printing and distribution of 
pamphlets simultaneously in Baghdad and 
Basra. That they had achieved this state 
of preparedness was in great measure due 
to their membership of the National Unity 
Front, an amorphous body formed 
probably in 1957 and composed of 
Communists, Ra'aihists and the National 
Congress Party, holding a common aim of 
resistance to and the overthrow of the 
former regime, Although there were many 
points of disagreement within the National 
Unity Front, the Communist Party were 
able in their days of direst persecution to 
rdy upon the other members for refuge, 
shelter and printing and organisational 
facililies. Dissension within the Front 
became serious shortly before the revolu¬ 
tion over ihe question of policy towards the 
May elections, but no actual break occurred 
and at the time of the revolution the Front 
still continued its precarious existence. 

5. The Communists and the Ba’athists 
took immediate advantage of the revolution 
to pursue their own distinct objectives, 
Within 24 hours of the revolution, the 
Communist Party had issued and distributed 
a pamphlet selling out their aims. In brief, 
these were federal union with the United 
Arab Republic, severance of all treaties and 
ties with the West and the establishment 
of a Popular Resistance Force. "I he most 
notorious and able of their lenders, Aziz 
Sharif, returned from exile in Damascus and 
wax welcomed by a vast and enthusiastic 
crowd. Ghadhban Sa ad and Abdul Qadir 
Ismail* both of whom had been exiled for 
Communist activities, also returned. Abdul 
Kittah Ibrahim, at least a sympathiser with 
the Communist Party, if not a member, and 
owner, in 3947, of the subversive quasi- 
Conmumist paper \f Si vma, was rewarded 
with the important post of Director-General 
of Oil Refineries. As to the Ba’ath Socialist 
Party, their contribution to the revolution, 
which was admitted by the Minister of 
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Fin Li [ice in conversation, was recognised by 
ihe Government in the appointment of their 
leader, Fuad Rikabi, as Minister of 
Development, Within a short time* the 
Ba'.ith Party, which had a considerable 
following among students and intellectuals* 
had evolved a policy of seeking immediate 
integration with the United Arab Republic 
and pursued this vigorously on every 
possible occasion. Occasions were provided 
by the then Minister of the Interior and 
Deputy Prime Minister Colonel Abdul 
SaJam Mohammed Arif, who in his frequent 
speeches in the provinces let it he under¬ 
stood that he was an enlbusiistie supporter 
of this policy. This doctrine was also 
promulgated by Dr. Saadur HummudL self- 
styled "philosopher of the revolution*" 
prominent B&'nthist and editor of the paper 
A l Jttmhmya which was closely associated 
with Colonel Arif, and supported, after his 
return from Cairo* by Rashid Alt a] Gay lam 
in two interviews with the Press, There is 
no doubt that their frequently repeated 
demand for integration with the United 
Arab Republic fired the imagination of 
a large proportion of the population, 
particularly in the illiterate strata, and 
constituted a threat to the policy of national 
independence declared by the Prime 
Minister, 

6 Ftie civilian members of the present 
Government are principally drawn from 
two parties which had preserved some sort 
of existence during their sis, years of 
suppression without resorting to clandestine 
activities, the National Democratic Party 
and the Independence Party. The National 
Democratic Party derived frosu the A! A hair 
group formed in 1934 under the leadership 
of Kamil a! Cbaderchi. It cyme into 
existence officially in 1946 when the Suwaidi 
Government granted permission for the 
formation of new political parties. Simul¬ 
taneously the Independence Party was 
formed by members of the pre-war pan- 
Arab nationalist Mu t harm a Club under the 
leadership of Mohammed Mahdi Kubba. 
Many of the panics formed and given free¬ 
dom in 3946 petered out or were suppressed 
by Government order, and in 1950 only the 
National Democratic Party and the 
Independence Party remained, 

7. The National Democratic Party has a 
programme of social reform along demo¬ 
cratic Socialist lines, with centre of gravity 
well to the Left, Its main points of 
difference with (he Communist Party are 
that it preaches social equality without class 
warfare, and that it does not share the 


Communist Party's attitude towards the 
USSR, ft also professes a wish, apparently 
sincere, to practise democracy in Iraq. The 
party is strongly represented in the Govern¬ 
ment by Mohammed Had id. the Minister 
of Finance, and Hudath al Haj Hamud, 
Minister of Agriculture, who is said to he 
near to Communism, while Hussain Jamil 
has been appointed Ambassador in the key 
post of New Delhi, The Minister of 
Economics, Ibrahim Kubba, is not a 
member of the National Democratic Party 
but has in the past—and probably in the 
present—worked in close co-operation with 
it. He is generally considered to be the 
member of the present Government nearest 
to Communism and some say he is a 
Communist Party member, Kamil 
Chaderdii himself is active behind the 
scenes and is thought by some to desire 
office bill without departmental responsi¬ 
bilities. He is opposed to military rule and 
wishes to introduce active political life as 
soon as possible but admits that martial 
law is necessary in present circumstances, 

S. The Independence Party, created 
under the aegis of the remaining members 
of the Muthanna Club in 1946, has for all 
practical purposes continued the Arab 
nationalist beliefs of Rashid Ali tin his 
earlier pre-Nazi manifestation). They have 
a broad policy of Right-wing nationalism 
with a secondary aim of social reform. 
Their leader* though equally anli-U ustem 
in sentiment arc probably less committed 
than the National Democrats to a policy of 
independence from the United Arab Repub¬ 
lic; indeed, -SkUiq Shanghai, a founder 
member of the parly and one of its principal 
representatives In the present Government, 
has recently said that he personally favoured 
union with the United Arab Republic 
although lie did not consider immediate 
union practicable. The Independence Party 
have for the present agreed on a policy of 
working gradually towards Arab unity step 
by step. Although the National Democratic 
Party is somewhat stronger than the 
Independence Party within the present 
Government, the rough balance between 
them is preserved by the inclusion of 
Mohammed Mtthdi Kubba of the latter 
party* in the Council of Slate, and by the 
appointment of Fuiq Satmrrai of the same 
party to the key Ambassadorial post of 
Cairo. 

9 r Over the past six years* the principal 
aim (4 these two parties to which a!! other 
aims were secondary was the removal from 
power of the monarchy and the old political 
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groups., and thev were able sufficiently to 
reconcile their basic dilferentes of policy to 
form a common front. Now that their 
principal object has been achieved, it may 
he [hat they may tend to diverge especially 
in regard to relations wit it the United Arab 
Republic and the USSR, Neither party at 
present is, however, militant or otherwise 
a threat to the present Government, 
Indeed, their support give* some colour of 
political respectability to the Government 
whose cenlre of gravity is otherwise purely 
military. Both parties are anti-Western as 
a by-product of their anti-Hashemite past, 
their strong support for Arab unity and 
independence and their bitter opposition (o 
Israel, 

10, Three separate lines of thought are 
therefore discernible: those of the Govern¬ 
ment* of the Communist Party, and of the 
Ba'alh Socialist Party. Of these, the 
Govern mem Hue supported b> the National 
Democratic and Independence Parties 
appears to have popular support. The 
Prime Minister has emphasised that the 
Army, by carrying out the coup d'vtui of 
July 14* was acting on behalf of the people: 
he has stated on several occasions that when 
social reform has been achieved fe.e.. the 
abolition of feudalism by land reform 1 and 
standards of living have been raised, a 
plebiscite will be held to determine the 
pol i l ica I ori cm a lion of t lie count ry. ,Vi an ml 
law and limitation of political freedom will 
only continue until these preconditions 
have been realised 3a period which the 
civilian Ministers appear regretfully to 
Conclude may last up to two years), in 
international affairs, Qasslm has defined the 
Governments policy as upholding Iraq as 
■m independent, peaceful and neutral State, 
-tecking friendship with all ihe world Powers 
Ltnd co-operating to the utmost extent 
possible with the other Arab Stales in 
general and the United Arab Republic in 
particular in Lite solution of Middle Eastern 
problems without allowing outside countries 
to interfere in their affairs. He has also 
emphasised the importance of Arstfr- 
Kurdish co-operation on an equal basis in 
lhe Iraqi State. His statements imply that 
no fundamental change in the status of Iraq, 
e «S- in the direction of an Arab Federation 
^ould be effected without a referendum, 
Presumably after the same preparatory 
Period; he has been careful to avoid any 
Public pronouncements about the political 
Parties, though he is thought to be anti¬ 
communist in domestic matters and to 
Relieve in upholding the middle class, 


II. Paradoxically, the Government line 
is fully supported by (he Communist Party. 
A revealing indication of Communist Parly 
policy was contained in a pamphlet issued 
by the party at the beginning of September 
and distributed throughout Baghdad (it is 
significant that the Government ban on 
distribution of political pamphlets was 
imposed two days after the distribution of 
this pamphlet), in it, the political com¬ 
mittee of the party considered the problem 
of union with the United Arab Republic and 
Yemen, It criticised those who had 
attempted since the revolution to push Iraq 
towards unification with the United Arab 
Republic, and held that any decision on 
Iraq’s future should be taken bv the whole 
people and not by certain narrow cliques 
with private political interests. The state¬ 
ment said that the Communist Pima 
supported the unity of Arabs and Kurds 
within Iraq and that the first requirement 
now was to achieve the solidarity of classes, 
nations and peoples within Iraq. The 
eventual aim of the party was complete 
Arab unity from the Arab Gulf to the 
Atlantic Ocean, but libs would he Impossible 
until all Arab countries were “liberated. 1 * 
The lack of freedom of parties. Press and 
speech within the United Arab Republic 
was criticised, and (he statement commented 
that the union of Syria with Egypt had 
produced negative results. Moreover, full 
economic co-operation between the United 
Arab Republic and Iraq was likely to lead 
to a hick of balance s nee the economy of 
She United Arab Republic was more highly 
developed than that of Iraq. The national 
wealth of Traq should be spent on meeting 
the demands of the Iraqi people and the 
development of the country. The statement 
recognised the lead which Egvpt under 
President Nasser had given m freeing Arabs 
from imperialism, but integration with the 
United Arab Republic, implying the 
sacrifice of newly-won political and intel¬ 
lectual freedoms, would be contrary to the 
democratic development of the country. 
The political committee of the party drew 
the conclusion that the only satisfactory 
answer was a federal union of all 
" liberated " Arab countries as independent 
equals with close political, economic, social 
and cultural relationships. This solution 
accorded with the wishes of the people, the 
interests of the country and the cause of an 
eventual unified Arab Democratic Republic. 

12. The line which the Communist Pans 
is putting across as reflected in this 
pamphlet is an intelligent one and is like3\ 
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to have wide appeal throughout the country. 
It expresses what many polUically-conscious 
middle-class Iraqis feel and it presents 
Communism in the best possible light, as an 
instrument for the welfare of the people ;m d 
for national development rather than as a 
spearhead of Soviet Russia, Although it 
is technically still subject to him, the 
Communist Party appears to be advancing 
from strength to strength, and the markets 
are full of Communist literature, much of 
it printed within the country, which appears 
to be having a good sale. It h said that 
Communist influence within the Army is 
increasing, but, although it is possible that 
some influential officers are Communists, 
it is doubtful if they are numerically strong 
as \et Whatever the true numerical and 
organisational strength of the party may he. 
it Is certain that the return of their exiled 
leaders from abroad and the help, facilities 
,ind advice doubtless given to the party 
leaders by the newly established missions 
from the Soviet bloc will base infused new 
life into the party, 

13. The Kurdish element of the Iraqi 
Communist Party has always been strong, 
but in the past two years has increasingly 
taken a devL±tioni$i line. Over the past 
year in particular, the National Democratic 
Party of Kurdistan, with its policy of 
working for a united independent 
Kurdistan, has weaned away many 
adherents of the Iraqi Communist Party, 
The acknowledged leader in exile of the 
National Democratic Party of Kurdistan 
was Mull a Mustafa, the leader of the 
Barzuni trihe who fled tn Iran after the 
unsuccessful revolt of the Barzant and other 
tribes in 1945 and who has been living in 
Soviet bloc countries since 1947, About 
six weeks after the July 14 revolution, Mulla 
Mustafa applied to return to Iraq, 
announcing (hat he supported (he aims of 
the present Government (thereby implicitly 
renouncing the aims of the National 
Democratic Parly of Kurdistan), The 
Government gave their permission and 
Mulla Mustafa has now' returned. Since 
his return he has on several occasions 
pledged his loyalty to Abdul Karim Qasstm. 
whom he has recognised as his leader and 
has emphasised that he fully supports the 
unity of Arabs and Kurds within Iraq It 
is possible that Mulla Mustafa, who is a 
clever and ambitious man. may have 
adopted a policy of loyalty to independent 
Iraq in order to ingratiate himself with the 
present regime and to allay the suspicions 
which have adhered to him from his earlier 


championship of the independent Kurdish 
Republic; but most observers are inclined 
to believe (hat his first aim is to prepare the 
ground for later political action in 
Kurdistan, and he is, with good reason, 
feared as a possible Communist agent. 
However, the National Democratic Party of 
Kurdistan appear to have been lying low 
since the revolution and, although there 
have been sundry approaches both to British 
and American missions by proponents of 
an independent Kurdistan, these do not 
appear to have been related to the 
programme of tlie National Democratic 
Party of Kurdistan, 

14, Before the revolution, (he Ba’ath 
Socialist Party had been organised into four 
districts within Iraq; Northern. Southern, 
Western and Eastern. There was good 
reason to believe that they were receiving 
instructions and possibly arms through 
Svria via Abu Kama! It was known that 
high priority on the BaVitb Socialist 
programme was penetration ot the Army, 
but it is not known how successful this was; 
pan-Arab feeling in the Army was more 
probably inspired by Nasser. The parly 
was organised on lines comparable to those 
of the Communist Party, re. the cell system, 
and worked under covert conditions. 
Immediately after the revolution, the chief 
propagandist of the party. Michel Aflaq, 
visited Baghdad and daily study groups 
conducted by him could be witnessed on the 
Ih,wji of the Baghdad Hotel. Almost 
certainly a number of other party leaders 
visited Baghdad at the same time. The main 
aim of the Ba’ath Socialist Party as laid 
down in the party's Constitution is the 
unification of the whole Arab world on 
broad Socialist lines under one central 
Government, The party envisages that this 
will he carried out piece meal rather than 
ni one stroke and an example of what the 
parly has in mind was provided by the 
creation of the United Arab Republic in 
February' 1958. The Constitution envisages 
that the unification might have lo be carried 
out by force, So far as Iraq is concerned. 
Ba'athism differs from Nasser ism mainly 
in drawing its main strength and inspiration 
from Syria. Consequent!) it has more 
appeal to Iraqi intellectuals than Nasserism. 
and it may gam support from the fact that 
union with Syria is a more popular aim than 
union with Egypt. On the other hand, it 
has no leader with a fraction of the 
popularity in Iraq of Nasser himself. The 
Bidet hi sts in iraq adopted immediately after 
the revolution a demand for immediate 
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integration with the United Arab Republic 
and the acceptance of the Presidency of 
Nasser Although initially popular in 
Iraq, its policy has not been able to 
make headway in face of discourage¬ 
ment by the Government and opposition 
by the Communists who campaigned 
actively against ii to the extent of conduc¬ 
ting counter-demonstrations at meetings 
addressed by Colonel Arif, and its strength 
seems to have declined. The party has not 
been strong enough to force its own 
programme on the people as it did in Syria 
prior to the establishment of the United 
Arab Republic in February 1958. The 
inflammatory speeches of Colonel Arif, who 
from the beginning was regarded by 
moderate members of the Government and 
of the Iraqi Republic as a trouble-making 
demagogue, and the unbridled enthusiasm 
of his followers which led to riots and 
bloodshed, gained the party a disreputable 
name. It would be inaccurate to say that 
the followers of Colonel Arif were all 
supporters of the Ba’ath programme but it 
is probable that the Bu'ath Party saw in 
Colonel Arif an instrument for achieving 
their immediate demand of integration with 
the United Arab Republic Probably the 
removal of Colonel Arif front office was as 
much due to his aggressive and irresponsible 
personality as to his having become the 
champion of this policy, and the popular 
approval for his departure should not 
necessarily be interpreted as a slap in the 
face for the Ba .ith Party whose leader, 
Fuad Rrkabi, remains in the Government 
though no longer as Minister of Develop¬ 
ment. Although the party at present seems 
to be or the decline. pan-Arab feeling is as 
strong as ever and could be exploited. 
Moreover, the Syrian origin of Baathism 
might in the future lend itself to serving the 
cause of Iraqi-Syrian union which is more 
likely to appeal to the Government than 
union with the United Arab Republic as a 
whole with the inevitable acceptance of 
Egypt’s primacy which that would imply. 

15. The short-term policy of the 
Communist Party is support of the present 
Government and of the independence of 
Iraq. The removal of Colonel Arif from 
oil ice and the decline in the fortunes of 
the Ba’ath Party have weakened the 
opposition lo Communism, At present, the 
Communist Party, having had a chance to 


reorganise, possibly represented in the 
Government by one or two sympathisers 
and apparently concurring with the policies 
of the Government, constitutes the main 
threat to the Iraqi State. Abdul Karim 
Qassim and other members of the Govern¬ 
ment claim that they are aware of the 
dangers of Communism and are able and 
prepared to deal with it if it shows signs of 
becoming too strong. So far, however, the 
edict of mid-September against overt 
political activities appears only to have 
driven it underground. The other revolu¬ 
tionary element in the situation is of course 
President Nasser.. Nasser remains the 
principal symbol of Arab nationalism to 
Iraqi youth and probably to a number of 
Army officers, and the decline of (he Bu'ath 
Party implies no decline in this popularity 
or prestige, for he has kept aloof From the 
recent crisis and does not appear to have 
intervened in support of Colonel Arif. The 
pressure for unity will inevitably be main¬ 
tained by the more extreme Arab nationa¬ 
lists in the country, including the Bu'ath 
with or without Nasser's active support. 
The existence of these two revolutionary 
factors (apart from others, the Kurds, the 
dissatisfied younger Army officers) is bound 
to result in continued instability in the 
country. To deal with it, the Government 
to survive will have to maintain tight 
control on the situation. Iraqi political 
life is no more likely in the future than m 
the past to produce a political part> 
standing effectively for national indepen¬ 
dence and moderate internal policies which 
can reconcile all classes and creeds. Yet 
these are what the country needs, and what 
it is to he hoped the Government wilt work 
for. To secure them, the only course, 
unpalatable though it may be* seems to lie 
in a continuation, perhaps even an 
extension, of military control pending the 
emergence of an Iraqi leader possessing the 
vision and strength of character lo unite the 
country behind him and the ability to risk 
unpopularity by taking decisive steps to 
remove external and internal threats to the 
security and integrity of the country. T here 
is no sign of this happening. 

Orienwl Secretarial, 

British Embassy* 

Baghdad, 

October 30. IQ5H. 
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SITUATION IN IRAQ 

Sir Michael l Vright to Mr . SeiwxH Lloyd. {Received December Hi 


(No. 180. UonuJeiitiub Baghdad, 

Sir, December 4. }958< 

I have referred m other reports to the 
slate of instability which t and other foreign 
observers discern to the present political 
situation in Iraq. This is widely fell also 
by those independent Iraqi observers with 
whom n is si ill possible to exchange impres¬ 
sions, and many of them believe that the 
present situation cannot continue for lone 
without clarification of the direction in 
which the regime is proceeding. It seems 
desirable to attempt an analysis oi reasons 
for the instability and the factors at work. 

2, It is clear from the statements which 
the Prime Minister has made at intervals 
since the revolution, and is still making, that 
he regards his aim as being one of national 
unity in which would be achieved the 
aspirations of all l he parties, Arab 
Nationalists, Communists and moderate 
Conservatives and Socialists, and which 
would take the form of an independent 
State pursuing n policy of neutrality as 
between East and West and co-operating 
freely with all countries, particularly those 
of the Arab world Although (he Govern¬ 
ment has fostered warm official relations 
with the other Arab countries suit I par¬ 
ticularly (he United Arab Republic by con¬ 
cluding trade and cultural agreements, by 
exchanging visits and by supporting Cairo 
in upholding the Arab cause against the 
Western Powers, w herever these are in con¬ 
flict, they have not succeeded in satisfying 
either the Ba’ath Socialist Party or other 
extreme supporters of Arab unity. Although 
President Nasser has on occasions sent 
warm messages io ihe new Government and 
has apparently gone out of his way, as in his 
recent speech in Cairo on November 27. to 
praise the Prime Minister. Abdul Karim 
Qasim, no very warm response has been 
made. One reason why this was so was un¬ 
doubtedly that Colonel Abdul Salem Arif, 
the former Deputy Prime Minister, tried to 
rush (he Government into & policy of inte¬ 
gration with the United Arab Republic, 
which the Prune Minister was not prepared 
for. Colonel Arif undoubtedly did his own 
cause the maximum of harm by his intem¬ 
perate advocacy of immediate unity with the 
UAJt and still more so by the conduct 


after removal from office which led to his 
arrest, 

3. Nevertheless, when Colonel Arif fell, 
the Babich Socialist Parly did its best to 
dissociate itself from him and President 
Nasser took no overt action to sustain him. 
His arrest need not have prevented all fur¬ 
ther advocacy of steps towards Arab unity 
nor by is sell created the present atmosphere 
of instability and anxiety. I his has resulted 
much more from the increase in Communist 
influence in the Government and outside it. 
and from the fear not only among the more 
extreme pan-Arab Nationalists but also 
among the moderate supporters of the 
regime who arc perfectly contented with the 
Prime Minister's declared objectives, that 
the Government, even if they wish, will be 
unable to arrest the slide to the Left. Vet. 
since the Communist Party has taken greet 
pains to devise a policy which provides for 
full support of the Prime Minister and of (he 
usual Arab Nationalist attacks of the West, 
while avoiding any social or economic 
reform proposals which might frighten the 
middle-class, it may be asked why so much 
concern is fell about them. 

4. An assessment of their influence has to 
he based on conjecture since the party 
itself is still theoretically proscribed, its sup¬ 
porters do not openly declare themselves, 
and it is fairly successful tit concealing its 
actions behind a Nationalist facade. Never¬ 
theless there arc real grounds for concern 
which it may be worth enumerating. 

to) There has been considerable infiltra¬ 
tion of known and suspected Com¬ 
munists imo the Admin is (ration. 
Whether they are actually repre¬ 
sented in the Council of Ministers 
must be open to a scintilla of doubt 
since there are those who say that the 
Minis(er of Economics, Ibrahim 
Kubba, though a Marxist, is not 
actually a member of the Communist 
Party, and that the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Acting Minister of 
Education, Hudaib si Haj Hamad, 
is no more than the National Demo¬ 
crat which he claims to be, with 
party colleagues who can be clearly 
classified as moderate Socialists. 
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Nevertheless, with or without the 
influence of these two Ministers, a 
number of appoint men t.s have been 
filled by Communists or fellow- 
travellers at the level of Director- 
General and Director hi various 
Ministries, in some cases such as 
Major Sulim Fakri, (he Director o! 
Radio and virtually controller of all 
propaganda, who is considered by 
many to have at least fellow-travel¬ 
ling sympathies, these positions Lire of 
considerable influence, 

i/u Several of the particular associates of 
the Prime Minister arc strongly sus¬ 
pected of Communist sympathies, 
notably Colonel Fad hi! Abbas a I 
Mahdawi, the President of (lie 
Military Court, and Colonel Wash 
Falter, A.D.C, to the Prime Minister, 
who it appears see far mote of him 
than some of his own Cabinet 
colleagues and indeed are able to 
control access io him. 

R7 The Press, which has recently been 
reinforced by the opening of three 
open Communist papers, has a pre¬ 
dominantly Communist tone. The 
paper with the largest circulation. At 
8!fad, which is run by a family whose 
only interest is in making money, has 
become an organ for nothing but 
Communist propaganda. Even those 
papers which have a Nationalist 
rather than Communist inspiration 
help to serve the cause of the latter by 
their anti-Western line. The Govern¬ 
ment-controlled radio station is from 
time to lime pro-Communist as welt 
as anti-Western in its selection of 
foreign news and comment, and in its 
own commentaries, 

i(h The demonstrations against Colonel 
Arif after his arrest and shortly after¬ 
wards in favour of die execution of 
the first batch of condemned 
prisoners, were clearly organised by 
the Communists and showed a con¬ 
siderable ability to produce (he mob 
on the streets when required. 

(cl The conduct of the trials and the 
behaviour of the President of the 
Court took on a new bitterness when 
the trial of Dr, Fadhil Jatnali begun, 
for he had particularly made his 
reputation for attacking Commun¬ 
ism. The death sentences have been 
interpreted as indicating Communist 
inspiration and furthering Com¬ 


munist aims (it is the Communist 
Press which has been loudest in 
demanding their executionL The 
new series of trials m connection with 
internal affairs which have begun 
with that of Abdul Jahar Fafimk 
lately Mutasarrif of Baghdad, seem 
likely to have a flavour of bitter¬ 
ns resulting from a desire on the 
part of the Communists for revenge 
for the persecution which they have 
suffered in the past, 

if) li is widely reported that Left-wing 
sympathies are strong now among 
the students where before all were 
Arab Nationalists, As a result, the 
student body seems to be badly 
divided and from this the Left wing 
are likely to benefit. As a result of 
a ruling from the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, foreign students i/.r.. Egyptians 
and other Arabs) were prohibited 
from taking part in the recent 
elections to representative student 
bodies in each of the Baghdad 
co I lege s. In mos t of f he col leges. t he 
Arab Nationalists boycotted the 
elections and those elected show a 
heavy Left-wing preponderance, 

(g) There appear to be the beginnings of 
a serious attempt by the Communists 
to organise labour in the more 
important industries. This Ls already 
noticeable in the Basra Petroleum 
Company; and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company expect to see a quick 
development of organisation in their 
labour which m,iv be open to Left- 
wing domination. The same is 
probably true in the Basra Port 
Authority and elsewhere. 

l/i) Although reliable up-to-date informa¬ 
tion from Kurdistan is slight, there 
have l^een indications of considerable 
activity in the area by known Com¬ 
munist leaders. Since the return of 
the Multa Mustafa, the breach 
between the Communist Party 
proper and its chief rival in Kurdi¬ 
stan, the National United Demo¬ 
cratic Party of Kurdistan, has been 
mended, both are solidly backing the 
present Government and the 
integrity of Iraq, and both in Kurdish 
affairs seem to be supporting Mulh 
Mustafa, who® future intentions are 
unknown but whore potentiality as 
(he leader of a disruptive Communist 
pressure group must be considerable. 
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5. Ii is not surprising that in these circum- 
stances it is not only the extremist Arab 
Nationalists but also the middle-ofthe-road 
people who are taking fright. A month ago 
some effort appears to have been made by 
the Ba'athtsts and the moderate parties to 
reach agreement on a compromise policy 
towards the United Arab Republic, which 
would enable them to work in union against 
the Communists, I his attempt seems to 
have failed. It was followed by the 
resuscitation of the National Unity Front, 
with the strong support of Kamil Chaderchi* 
including the Communists and the National 
United Democratic Party of Kurdistan, 
which the moderate parties dearly hoped 
would be ,i means of exercising some 
restraint on the Communists. That this 
must be a forlorn hope is dear from all 
reading at the history of other countries; 
there is certainly no political party in Iraq 
with the determination and organisation 
strong enough to enable them to stand up to 
the Communists and the latter should have 
little difficulty in manipulating the Front to 
suit their aims. These in the long-term must 
remain a matter of guesswork, but it seems 
possible the party may well be content, if the 
situation allows iu to operate with a 

front ” Government which they can 
sufficiently control without having to come 
more out into the open. There is a con¬ 
siderable danger that at least the National 
Democratic Party will, from fear of too 
strong a move towards Arab unity, be drawn 
into close co-operation with the Com¬ 
munists, despite the supposedly anii-Corm 
mimist views of some of its members. 

6, If this trend goes on and nothing is 
done to arrest it. the indications arc that 
more and more people will be looking for n 
means of escape from the Communist 
danger and it is the realisation that this must 
already be happening in some quarters 
which is adding to the present state of 
instability. For example. Siddiq Shanghai, 
the Minister of Guidance and an old sup* 
porter of Rashid Alt, who believes in a 
steady approach to complete Arab unity, 
told my Oriental Counsellor two weeks ago 
(hat many Nationalists were wondering 
whether they would not be forced, on the 
Syrian model, to ask for Nasser’s help 
against Communism; he, Shanghai, made it 
dear that union in some form with the 
United Arab Republic might well be the 
only way to save Iraq. Another man, a 
former Member of Parliament, who 
occupied a more central position in, the 


political spectrum, said that he and some of 
his friends who had previously supported 
the old regime in Iraq felt that the country 
was between the devil of Nasser and the deep 
blue sea of Communism; they would choose 
the former without hesitation, for there was 
no third choice, 

7. In this situation the keys to the future 
must tie to a considerable extent with the 
Prime Minister himself and with the Army 
on which his power rests. Abdul Karim 
Qasim is an enigma, not only to foreign 
observers but also to most Iraqis. He 
would not have achieved what he has done 
if he were not a muster of duplicity and one 
must ass time that he possesses considerable 
histrionic ability. His public statement? 
and private assurances all class him among 
the moderates who wish Iraq to be inde¬ 
pendent and no! ill the mercy of any other 
Power. He has shown considerable caution 
m developing policy on major questions, for 
example the Baghdad Pact, the future of 
Habbaniya, the confirmation or commuta¬ 
tion of the sentences. He appears in the 
Council of Ministers to work most closely 
with the Minister of Finance. Mohammed 
Hadid. who is a moderate Socialist and no 
extremist. When Colonel Arif fell from 
power, he replaced him in the critical post 
of Minister of the Interior by a moderate 
officer with long associations with the 
Hashemite house whose influence could 
hardly fail to be in the direction of recon¬ 
ciliation and a middle-of-the-road policy. 
He has not been accused ot directly taking 
action to help the Communists, though he 
has not taken action against them. Yet it 
is with him as Prime Minister that the 
advance of the Communists has taken place 
and it is the Communists who have worked 
hardest to build up popular support for him, 
U is not surprising therefore that many 
people are uncertain what to make of him. 
On the whole, most foreign diplomats and 
intelligent Iraqis think that they should still 
give him the benefit of the doubt, at any 
rule so far as his own aims and intentions 
are concerned. What some of them doubt 
■is his ability to control the situation which 
has been produced, not entirely through his 
own fault, and to give effect to his policy of 
balance and centrality without continuing to 
lean on the Communists. They say that he 
is in many respects trying to pursue the 
traditional Iraqi policy of independence, 
without possessing the stature and experi¬ 
ence of Nuri As-Said, the constitutional 
framework of the Hashemite monarchy, or 
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(he help, advice and, when necessary, tried 
support of Britain. They point out that in 
international affairs Iraq has always had to 
lean on some outside Powei; since the 
Western Powers can no longer till the role 
and the United Arab Republic has tempor¬ 
arily been rejected, the Eastern bloc arc left 
without competition, i hey point out that, 
apart from the Army. Abdul Karim Qasim 
has no organised political support: the large 
body of moderate opinion in the country, 
much of which doubtless approves of Jus 
aims, is unorganised, unvocal and, as a 
political force, of small amount. They say 
that the Iraqi Army lias never been able to 
stand up to the mob when it was aroused 
and that the Communist Party have now 
shown that they can bring out the mob in 
sup pen of their policies whenever they wish, 
and are even able to intimidate the Prime 
Minister into at least delaying his decision 
on the sentences. They point to the si urn- 
lion of the Kurds who could: without 
difficulty be induced to cause great trouble 
if the Prime Minister deviated from the 
policy which their Communist lenders can 
support. If in thb situation he had not the 
support of the Army leaders, then he death 
could not stand up to Communist pressure 
in defi n i te ly. W here does t he Army si a ttd7 
8, This is a very difficult question to 
answer. There are certainly some £ arnmunist 
officers in the Army, and names are quoted 
such as Colonel Jala! Al-Auqaii, Comm,■Hid¬ 
ing Officer of the Iraqi Air Force. Colonel 
Farid Dhia Mahmoud, Director of Military 
Operations, ami Colonel Taker Shaikh 
Ahmed. Director of Plans, There have been 
suggestions that Communism is also popular 
and. spreading among (he younger officers 
as it is among the young of all Iraqi profes¬ 
sions. Oil the other hand, it may lie doubled 
whether Communist influence is yet par¬ 
ticularly strong in the senior ranks, if the 
Prime Minister decided to have a real show¬ 
down with llie Communists, it is probable 
that the Army as a whole would stand bi 
him. On the other hand, in the absence of 
such a showdown the position of the Army 
is bound to be much more uncertain. The 
loyalty of the officers was undoubtedly 
somewhat shaken hy the arrest of Colonel 
Arif, accompanied as it is believed to have 
been hy the arrest of a number of officers 
accused of plotting with him against the 
Prime Minister, This may well have tended 
to produce some disaffection towards the 
latter which could be played upon by the 
Ba'ath Party. The really serious factor is, 
however, the effect on the Army officers of 


the Com in iimst advance. There have been 
indications for some time that the anxieties 
of the moderate politicians were also shared 
by some of the senior officers in the Army. 
I he Yugoslav Ambassador here, who speaks 
quite freely about the danger from the 
USSR, and through his pro-Nasser sym¬ 
pathies probably has good contacts with 
Arab Nationalists in the forces as well as m 
civilian life, is now saying that he believe 1 , 
the situation in the Army is becoming 
serious and that if the Prime Minister Joe? 
not take some early action against the Com¬ 
munists he will lose a good deal of his 
support and as a result the Army will be 
divided. The senior Army officers are 
probably for the most part supporters of the 
idea of Iraqi independence, They stood by 
Qusim when he eliminated Colonel Arif, the 
extremist on one flank. They are probably 
the less inclined to Jo so if he refuses their 
proposals to act against the extremists on 
She other. As in the past, they must be 
conscious of the basic pan-Arab feeling of 
the troops and of the ordinary civilian 
population. It was (he thwarting of the 
expression of this feeling which in the Iasi 
analysis swayed the Army against the old 
regime. If they believe that Qasim, under 
Communist pressure, is getting into a situa¬ 
tion where he may be obliged to thwart it 
again—or at least will not further its realisa¬ 
tion—they may desert him. 

9. It is with this background in mind that 
I read with great interest your telegram to 
the Embassy in Washington No 8516 of 
November io. listing the reasons why it is 
desirable to accept the regime of Gad in as 
the best available for the present. I agree 
with this conclusion since there is no one in 
sight, other than Abdul Karim Qasim* both 
willing and, possibly, able to keep Iraq inde¬ 
pendent and united. This is so important 
riot only for the benefit of the Iraqis but 
also for the future of the oil industry, for 
British interests generally in the Arab world 
and for the staving off of the Russian 
advance into the Middle East, that it seems 
desirable to give Qasim a very strong benefit 
of Hie doubt Ax long as there is reasonable 
hope that Qasim can achieve lits aim it is 
logical that we give him such support as we 
discreetly can and in any event do nothing 
that might hasten his fall. It should become 
clearer in the near future whether the ideal 
of " independence "is attainable; if it is not 
then, since an Iraqi retreat from Commun¬ 
ism must in local terms be expressed in a 
warmer attitude towards Arab unity and the 
United Arab Republic, our bias should I 
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submit he directed towards the latter. It. 
would be be>t if Qashn himself were to 
move in the pan-Arab direction rather ihan 
to try to re si si il again si odds and probably 
be forced to use the Communists more and 
more as his allies. It must, however, be 
recognised that a great doubt remains as to 
his willingness and ability to move in the 
pan-Arab direction, 1 and my colleagues, 
like the Iraqi moderates, look for signs of 
Q as ini turning away, even slightly, from the 
Communists and back towards such a 
middle posit ion. We see pruc tic ally noth i ng 
but fair words and the absence of actions, 
It is possible that by his decision on the 
death sentences, the Prime Minister will 
show his hand soon, but he may delay 
almost indefinitely us he has done over other 
decisions which he dj.d not like taking. If he 
does not commute the sentences and if he 
does not take some action to reassure the 
Arab Nationalists and the middle-of-the- 
road moderates that he will not slide further 
towards Communism, the present situation 


of extreme instability will continue and the 
risk will remain that another leader, 
probably an Army officer, will move against 
him and in doing so push Iraq far, perhaps 
decisively, towards unity with the United 
Arab Republic. By his delay in returning to 
a position of balance, the Prime Minister is 
in danger of hastening such a development; 
tf it occurs it is very likely to tear the country 
apart. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives in Washing¬ 
ton, Ankara, Tehran* Karachi. Beirut. 
Amman, Paris. Moscow, Kuwait, Bahrain 
and Basra, to the United Kingdom Repre¬ 
sentatives to NATO in Paris and to the 
United Nations in New York, and lo the 
Political Officers to the Middle East Forces 
in Cyprus and to the British Forces in the 
Arabian Peninsula in Aden. 

I have. &c. 

MIC HAEL WRIGHT 
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EQ 1015/402 No. 22 

SIR MICHAEL WRIGHTS FAREWEUL DESPATCH 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr. Sefwyn Lloyd. (Received December I5\ 


(No, 181. Confidential 

and Guard> Baghdad, 

Sir, December 7. IV5H. 

Although nearly five months have passed 
since the revolution in Iraq on the 14th of 
July, conditions in ihe country arc .so 
uncertain as to make it fruitless to attempt 
to write a terminal despatch on customary 
Sines containing a balanced assessment of 
past and future trends. In numerous 
despatches Lind other reports I have com¬ 
mented on the events of July and on 
subsequent developments. I will nut 
attempt here to recapitulate or to summarise 
these. But I Stave the honour to submit 
the following observations for what they 
may be worth. Events at any moment 
may, of course, render them out of date. 

2. The revolution in Iraq took place 
against the background of the rise of Nasser 
and his emergence as the symbol of Arab 
nationalism with the example which he set 
of military revolution against monarchy. 
It would, I suppose, not be unfair to say that 
Nasser was at least partly built up by the 
Americans, who then ran away from the 
consequences. However that may be. the 
general failure to deal with Nasser one way 
or the other at the time of Suez, but above 
nil our own action m associating ourselves 
with aii attack on Egypt by Israel (and 
France), contributed to what happened in 
Iraq this year. The fdtig, the t'rown Prince 
and Null had stood by us to (he utmost 
of their ability during the Sue/ crisis. 
Although matters were nursed back through 
!957 ;hey bad been gravely weakened, and 
the prestige and influence of Nasser in Iraq 
strengthened. Moreover, the pressures of 
Nasserism. and the need for firm internal 
measures to preserve the stability which 
his propaganda and subversive e Torts 
constantly threatened, virtually compelled 
'he former regime in Iraq to postpone the 
introduction of civil and political liberties 
and reforms on which they wished to 
c mhark and would have attempted in a 
calmer atmosphere. For these reasons the 
r etatidaship of Iraq towards the United 
Arab Republic became a paramount issue 
w l»en the revolution took place, a revolution 


which his propaganda had for three years 
ceaselessly called for, 

3, It is confirmed that the coup d'&at 
was mainly planned and wholly carried out 
by a very small group of officers who made 
the actual plan at twenty-four hours' notice. 
Their leader. Brigadier Qasim. had been 
somewhat of a special favourite of Mini who 
had been responsible for his successive 
promotions, and was personally trusted by 
the Palace. The previous regime were 
perpetually on the watch for plots of this 
kind in the army, since, indeed, their lives 
depended upon not being taken by surprise. 
That Qiisim and his fellow conspirators 
should have held and gained the confidence 
of the King, the Crown Prince. Nuri* ihe 
Chief and Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, the Director of Military Intelligence 
and other senior officers and officials, loyal 
and since placed on trial, to a point where, 
as is now believed, warnings against them 
From sources which may have included 
King Hussain were disregarded, may be 
said to be no less a mark of their skill than 
of their treachery and perfidy* When I hey 
took power they associated wit It them in 
she Government a number of Left-wing 
and of Nationalist politicians including 
members of the Ba'athist and other groups, 
They succeded at one stroke not only in 
killing the King, the Crown Prince and 
Nuri* but in arresting practically all the 
senior political figures, administrators and 
senior officers at the top levels of the 
regime, 

4, The regime thus displaced were firmly 
committed to certain principle* of policy. 
These included friendship with the WcsL 
ami-Communism, and a conviction that 
neutrality opened the wa; to Communism. 
They believed that Iraq needed at least 
several yearn more of internal peace, 
stability and firm Government white a 
far-reaching and liberal development 
programme for the benefit of the people 
was being pul into execution. They desired 
friendship with Egypt, and many times 
sought it, but they became increasingh 
convinced that Nasser was tin negotiable 
*tnd that his aim was to overturn the 
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monarchies in neighbouring countries and 
to lay his hands ort the oil revenue* of Iraq. 
They were accordingly opposed to domina¬ 
tion of the Arab world by Nasser. They 
did not seek to divide the Arab world, or 
wish to see it divided. Their action with 
Turkey in founding the Baghdad Pact 
sprang from their sense of the danger to 
the Arab world* but particularly to Iraq, 
of Communist Russia. They were careful 
to make it clear that membership of the 
Baghdad Pact involved no derogation from 
their loyalty to the Arab treaty of mutual 
assistance or to their membership of the 
Arab League. They maintained that it was 
not Iraq or the Baghdad Pact which divided 
the Arab world* but that a division, which 
they would like to have seen healed, existed 
already as a result of Nasser's embracement 
of neutrality and attitude towards the Soviet 
Union. 

5. When the coup d'etat of the 14th of 
July swept away the whole lop layer of the 
former regime the question immediately 
posed itself whether the new regime would 
reverse most or all of these former principles 
of policy. 

6. In fact the new Government 
announced that the union with Jordan was 
dissolved, that Iraq would observe her other 
international obligations and commitments, 
that Iraq would be a republic co-operating 
to the utmost with sister Arab countries 
hut maintaining a policy of neutrality and 
friendship towards all countries, and that 
the Iraq Petroleum Company would not be 
nationalised. Among its first steps were 
immediately to open diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet L [ mon and other Communist 
countries* and later to obtain arms from 
behind the Iron Curtain, But the questions 
uppermost in all minds were whether Iraq 
would go so far as to join the United Arab 
Republic, a ltd how far she would lean or 
gravitate towards Communism, In the 
event the former course was advocated by 
the Ba'athisis and, in particular, among 
army leaders by Colonel Arif, who was 
then Deputy Prime Minister* Deputy 
Command cm ii-Chief and Minister of the 
Interior: the Communists opposed union 
with the United Arab Republic (so also did 
the Kurds and many of the Shias) and 
embarked on a course of infiltration 
combined with support for Qasim. 

7, In the face of this situation, with the 
Embassy temporarily put out of action by 
the mob, with all means of communication 
with London by cypher interrupted except 


through the limited but invaluable channel 
afforded us so long as> was necessary by the 
American Embassy* and with the British, 
like other foreign communities, in constant 
danger and denied any immediate means 
of exit from Iraq, the problem of how to 
bundle matters in Baghdad presented 
formidable difficulties, it seemed to me at 
the time that the only course was to make 
immediate contact with us many members 
of ihe new Government as possible and to 
seek to establish and maintain as fur us 
might be feasible a relationship of con¬ 
fidence and belief in our words and actions, 
whether these were to be friendly, neutral 
or hostile; to make them fed that we said 
what we meant and meant what we said: 
and to probe by personal contact into their 
real intentions. Among major preoccupa¬ 
tions were, of course, the safety of the lives 
and property of the British community* the 
position at Habbaniya, our stake in the 
production and flow of oil, and the lives jpl 
more than a 100 members of the former 
regime, all of them friendly to Britain and 
the West, who had been arrested, there 
were further the questions of Iraq's 
membership ol the Baghdad Pact, and the 
validity of the Special Agreement between 
Iraq arid the United Kingdom, linked with 
the pact. 

8* There were, among others, three 
factors which mighl weigh in the balance 
either way. First, American forces landed 
in the Lebanon and British forces in Jordan. 
The new Government were inevitably con¬ 
cerned with the possibility that this might 
he a prelude to. or a first step towards, 
intervention in Iraq, This had a double 
reaction, On the one hand fear of inter¬ 
vention had a sobering effect. On the other 
hand, it induced intense suspicion of the 
Americans and ourselves* and led to a 
number of expulsions of and restrictions 
upon British and American nationals. 
Second* there could be no certainly whether 
the announcement that there would be tio 
nationalisation of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company was a cover to gain time in the 
hope of averting intervention and of con¬ 
solidating power before n reversal of the 
decision, or whether it was based on ;i solid 
calculation of self-interest both in terms ot 
assuring the uninterrupted production and 
flow of oil and of maintaining an economic 
and political relationship with the West- 
Third, the new Government* if they were 
to succeed in their announced policy of 
economic progress and social reform, could 
ill afford to see enterprises and projects. 
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upon which this depended* interrupted by 
the departure of key foreign experts: yet 
extreme Nationalist feeling was likely to 
demand the latter. 

9. As regards membership of the Baghdad 
Pact, it was difficult to conceive that Iraq 
would remain a member in view of the 
announced policy of neutrality and o \ 
past and continued attacks on the policy 
of the previous regime in this respect. 
On the other hand, termination of 
membership before the date provided 
in the pact for notice of termination of 
membership (six months before February 
I960) would be contrary to the declaration 
that Iraq would observe all her international 
commitments, Moreover, Iraq's relation¬ 
ship with Turkey, Iran and Pakistan were 
involved, as well as with the United 
Kingdom and with the United States, The 
first point applied equally to the Special 
Agreement. 

10. Early visits to the Prime Minister ;it 
the Ministry of Defence, often with demon¬ 
strators out in the streets and* on arrival* 
with tommy guns pointing at every con¬ 
ceivable portion of one’s anatomy, were 
experiences in themselves. Nevertheless, 
contacts were gradualh built up il made 
early call* on most Cabinet Ministers! and 
it became possible to discern, and perhaps 
in one or two respects to influence, certain 
trends even if these were temporary or 
tentative. 

11. It soon became dear that Arif 
favoured nationalisation of the oil industry, 
extreme anti-foreign measures, and imme¬ 
diate union with the United Arab Republic. 
On the latter, although not on the two 
former, he was supported by Siddiq 
Shanghai* the Minister of Guidance, Reka hi. 
the Minister of Development (formerly the 
secretary ot the Ba'ath Parly! arid perhaps 
others. Meanwhile, Baghdad was plastered 
yvith photographs of Nasser and union was 
thought by many to be imminent. It 
became equally clear that Qasim, while 
favouring close association with the United 
Arab Republic, was not prepared to go so 
fast or so far He concluded almost at once 
economic, educational and cultural agree¬ 
ments with the United Arab Republic and 
arranged for Egyptian aircraft to come to 
Hjhbaniya, He halted there. In this he 
was, no doubt* influenced by the views of 
the Kurds arid of many Shias: hut it soon 
came to look as though his own lixed policy 
was that Iraq should remain an independent 
entity even if eventually within some form 


of Arab federation. Further, the view's ol 
the Government against nationalisation of 
the oil industry were consolidated, and this 
process was assisted by a decision of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company to show them¬ 
selves forthcoming over the advance ol a 
sum of £4 million in respect ol the 1953 
accounts, and by their attitude over other 
matters. For some time the speculation 
over the outcome of the conflict between 
the views of Qasim and Arif continued. 
But the question was resolved by the ousting 
of Arif* by his nomination as Ambassador 
to Western Germany* and finally by his 
arrest on return to Iraq apparently in 
connection with a plot against Qasim, 

12. As far as our own relations with 
Iraq were concerned, our assurances that 
the landing of British forces in Jordan was 
not directed against Iraq were proved to 
be valid. The sale of the two British 
submarines to Israel caused ,\ dangerous 
set-back* but we were in the end able to 
make a little background capital out of the 
many exaggerations and accusations by 
Cairo that we were planning to supply 
Israel with tens of millions of pounds' worth 
of arms and that an aggression by Israel 
with our backing was imminent, since at 
least the latter was soon disproved. Grad¬ 
ually, and step by small step, we were able 
to build up, at any rate with Qasim and 
a number of Ministers, a certain confidence 
in our attitude and intentions, In certain 
fields, such as medicine and education* 
British experts by and large were retained. 
The British Council library was re opened. 
In some but not in all other fields dismissal 
of British experts slackened and certain 
restrictions began to be removed. As 
regards suspicion and harrassment on the 
part of the authorities the Americans 
suffered worse than we did. 

13, 1 lie revolution, partly by the stunning 
effect of ns successful execution, and partly 
because it released pent-up grievances, 
discontents and ambitions* was at first 
received by the country with acquiescence 
in general and with enthusiasm by a con¬ 
siderable number although for varying 
reasons. But the success of the internal 
policy of the new regime* and therefore its 
popularity, was bound to depend to a 
considerable ex Lent on its ability to 
show results from its programme of 
social reform and economic progress. 
In two respects the Government made 
a bad start. They appointed a brash 
and incompetent Minister of Development 
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tKekabil und they embarked on widespread 
purse, dismissal and pension of officials 
throughiml Government departments, to a 
point where the administrative capacity of 
the country, already stretched and patchy, 
soon began to he impaired. For the first 
three months there wat a good deal of 
economic uncertainty and some disruption. 
The business community did not know 
where they stood. The programme of 
agricultural reform left both proprietor and 
cultivator in doubt of their exact future. 
Although in November some upturn of 
business was noticeable, it was not hack to 
more than 50 or 55 per cent, of conditions 
before the revolution. 

Id. Meanwhile, the partisans of union 
with the United Arab Republic on the one 
hand, and the Communists on the other, 
each pursued their aims, and from lime to 
rime there were clashes between the two. 
The evident desire of the Government was 
to steer a middle course, and to rally Centre 
opinion behind them while developing their 
economic and social programme They 
were reluctant to take definite action against 
either wing, since this would have involved 
taking a leaf out of the book of the former 
regime, Bui the Arif conspiracy forced 
Oasim to lake action against him and some 
of his friends. The fact that the Com¬ 
munists supported Qasim in this made it 
more difficult for him to round on them 
also, assuming always, as there was at least 
considerable internal evidence, that he did 
not wish to go too far their way. In the 
course of November, allegations that he 
was favouring the Communists, or at least 
being so weak with them that they were 
cm reaching themselves dangerously, began 
to spread. Increasing murmuring* were 
heard that unless he took some action 
against the Communists soon there would 
he movement against the Government b} 
ami^Cammiinkt elements with the possi¬ 
bility that, if the army iiself were divided 
on the issue, there might he civil war. 

15. Among the causes of tension have 
been and still are the political trials of 
leading members of the former regime, 
including General Daghcstam, General 
Rafiq Arif, Dr. Jamah, Ahmed Mukhtar 
Uaban. Taufiq Suwaidi, and the former 
MuUsarril, Abdul Jab bar Pah mi. These 
have been conducted in public with a 
maximum of venom and partiality on the 
part of the President of the Tribunal. They 
represent a travesty of justice , Since the 
proceedings are both broadcast and tele* 


vised, and since every effort has been made 
to rake up past bitternesses and quarrels, 
they contribute to unrest and internal haired 
when the Government are in need of exactly 
the reverse. The death sentences imposed 
on the first four named are awaiting con¬ 
firmation! by the Prime Minister and have 
become a source of controversy and 
demonstrations. The Communists arc 
demanding executions and making this a 
political issue. Behind the scenes every 
possible influence has been mobilised and 
exerted in favour of clemency. But al¬ 
though Ghari Daghestani by the courage 
of his defence has become something of a 
public hero not least in the army, leading 
Shias are urging clemency for Dr. Jamali, 
and a number of Arab and other countries 
and lenders are appealing for mercy, the 
issue is still uncertain. The decision cither 
way may prove to be a political turning 
point. 

16. To-day. nearly live months after the 
revolution, the country is uneasy, dis¬ 
illusioned and divided. Political, economic 
and administrative conditions are worse 
ihun before ihe revolution, when the 
country, apart from political discontents, 
was relatively quiet, prosperous and reason¬ 
ably administered. The djinas of Com¬ 
munism, Kurdish nationalism and mob 
violence released into the open, hover 
over the scene The Government has no 
structure of support in depth, and must reh 
on the army remaining sufficiently united 
behind it. The antagonism between 
Ra'aihisls and Communists continues with 
bitterness, and the latter are doing their 
best to entrench themselves with little or no 
interference so far by (he Government. 

17, The immediate future appears to 
depend on three factors; first, whether 
Qasim will take some very early step* to 
grasp the Communist nettle, a course which 
would probably unite behind him most 
middle of the road and moderate Nationalist 
opinion, and give him and his relatively 
sober policies a reasonable chance of 
survival; second, whether, if he fails to do 
this lor perhaps even if he docs ilk he will be 
skilful and strong enough to resist a possible 
move or agitation against him by Nation¬ 
alist and a titi -Communist dements; and 
third, whether through passivity on Ihe part 
of the Government, or by some other 
means, the Communists will successfully 
infiltrate themselves into a position where 
they can dominate the scene. 
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(S. So far as our own relations with the 
new regime arc concerned* they arc for the 
moment, in spite of formidable difficulties, 
considerably better than appeared even 
remotely possible in July. Matters are 
going relatively well with the Iraq Petro¬ 
leum Company. The services of a large 
number of British officials and experts have 
been terminated, but a number remain and 
in the fields of medicine and education more 
are being sought for. The Government 
apparently wish to maintain the flow' of 
Students to the United Kingdom. The 
British Council is operating partially in 
Baghdad and may open up further in 
Baghdad and Basra. British firms and 
business men are suffering frustration, 
sometimes incense; but not in all fields. 
Virtually all the British Loaned Personnel 
in Iraq advising the armed forces have been 
withdrawn at Iraqi request, and staging 
facilities at Habbuniva have been at a 
standstill since July. The future of the 
Special Agreement, which is linked with 
I he Baghdad Pact, is wholly uncertain and 
termination in due course may be inevitable, 
But we obtained an early resumption of 
over-flying rights, and it is not inconceivable 
that we might reach an agreement of some 
sort over staging facilities* The Govern- 
mem are obtaining considerable quantities 
of arms from Communist countries. Bui 
they may well wish to continue to obtain 
arms from Britain also, if wc are wilting to 
supply them, and perhaps to continue to 
•itilise the services of a fcw r technicians. 
Jn ihe financial field we must reckon with 
a very strong possibility that Iraq may wish 
to leave the sterling area. Yet the present 


Government clearly do noi wish to break 
afl or even many bridges with us if Iraq 
docs not either turn Communist or join the 
United AYab Republic her connection with 
Britain may remain substantial, 

19. But can the new regime be expected 
to last, and if so to maintain something like 
its present course? As I have said in 
previous paragraphs, the prospects of this 
are far from encouraging. Indeed* at any 
moment some disturbance or upset might 
occur All that can be said is that for the 
time being no better Government is in 
sight, and that a change would be likely to 
mean a move towards greater extremism 
of one form or another. Ii therefore 
appears to be to cmr interest not to make 
avoidable difficulties for the present 
Government, and, indeed, perhaps posi¬ 
tively to do anything we can to help them 
to survive, 

70. In the longer run it as jiust conceivable 
that middle of the road leaders, now un¬ 
known or in eclipse* might emerge. If he 
were ever to be freed, Ghazi Daghestaui 
has many of the requisite qualities of mind 
and character. There may be others, 
military or civilian. Meanwhile we can 
only bend our own energies to the uphill 
task at the moment. 

21. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representative .it 
Amman, Ankara. Bahrain, Beirut, Karachi, 
Kuwait. Tehran and Washington and the 
Political Office, Middle East Forces, Cyprus. 

1 have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT* 
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IRAQ: THE DECEMBER PLOT ACArNST THE QASSEM REGIME 

Sir 77¥vdyw to Mr. Sefwyn Lloyd. [Received December 27) 


i No. !S6, Confidential) fipg/rr/flc/ 

Sir, December 22. 795# 

As reported in telegram No. 235 Separate 
oi December 9 from this post, the Prime 
Minister and Commander’in-Chief of the 
Iraq Armed Forces issued an announce¬ 
ment on the evening of December 8 that a 
serious plot against the regime bad been 
discovered involving corrupt elements in 
Iraq working in collaboration with 
foreigners outside the country, and that the 
plotters were to be tried for 1 reason. 1 
enclose a copy of the text of the announce¬ 
ment, In addition, the Government 
revealed that cheques for substantia] sums 
were to be drawn by the plotters and that 
weapons were to he used. The weapons 
which they showed on television _ on 
December 8 were in fact a sorry col lection, 
including hatchets and knives as well as a 
few miscellaneous small arms. Apart from 
these few facts, the exact nature and extent 
of the plot have been concealed by the 
Government while the Military Court con¬ 
ducts its proceedings in secret. However, 
enough ts known to indicate its general 
nature and the way in which it fits in with 
recent political developments. 

2. The main name eon netted with the 
plot is that of Rashid Ah Al Gailaiti, the 
principal figure in the 1941 revolt, who 
returned from exile in August preaching 
Arab unity and who h now closely asso¬ 
ciated with the pan-Arab nationalist move¬ 
ment. The inclusion of other members of 
his family and certain Ba athists among 
those arrested confirms that the plot had an 
Arab nationalist inspiration, and, although 
nothing has been officially divulged, sug¬ 
gests that the foreign assistance referred to 
was from the United Arab Republic, The 
inclusion of representatives of tribes in 
north-western and central Iraq can be 
explained b\ hopes of changes of policy in 
their favour following a successful plot. 
The tribes could hardly, however* expect to 
make much impression on the Iraq army 
unless the latter had been divided. Whether 
it would have been divided if the plot had 
succeeded in eliminating the Prime Minister, 
as it seems probable that it was intended to 
do, must be a matter of guesswork, but no 


formation commanders stem to have been 
found to have connections with the plot and 
the army, at any rate for the moment, evi¬ 
dently remained united. The only senior 
serving officers whose names have been 
reliabfv connected with it arc Colonel 
Abdul Laiif Al Darraji, Commandant 
of the Military College, who has now 
been replaced, and Colonel I aha 
the Director-General of Police, who 
had been posted away just before 
the announcement of the plot. Colonel 
Darraji has been known for some time 
to possess considerable in hue nee with the 
younger members oT the army* particu¬ 
larly ” in the camp, " Moascar Rashid/' 
outside Baghdad and to have been dissatis¬ 
fied with the course of events in Iraq since 
the revolution. Nevertheless, it seems 
fairly certain that other army officers have 
been arrested, and at the very least the 
iHair must have given the army a serious 
shock coming so soon after the at rest of 
Colonel Arif, judging from their tele¬ 
grams of support and loyally, and the 
absence of their names from any of the 
numerous lists of names of people alleged to 
he involved in the plot, which arc circu¬ 
lating in Iraq, the four Divisional Com¬ 
manders have all stood firm behind the 
Prime Minister on this occasion. But there 
are indications that some if not all of them 
have become increasingly apprehensive of 
the extent of Communist influence in the 
country and increasingly critical of the 
Prime Minister. Among the more junior 
ranks it can he assumed that the same con¬ 
flicting trends towards Communism, pan- 
Arab nationalism and Iraqi independence 
are as active as among the civilian popula¬ 
tion and there is at least the strong 
probability that the army is now, following 
this plot, riven by differences and suspicions 
which must make it in the future a more 
uncertain prop for the regime. 

3, In paragraph 9 of Ms despatch No. 180 
of December 4, Sir Michael Wright wrote 
that if the Prime Minister did not take 
action to reassure the Arab nationalists and 
the middle of the road moderates that he 
would not slide further towards Com¬ 
munism, the risk remained that another 
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leader, probably an army officer, would 
move against him and in doing so pash 
Iraq towards union with the United Arab 
Republic. The recent plot cicarlv fits into 
this pattern and can be seen as a direci 
reaction to Lbe threat of Communis 1 
domination of the country which has caused 
not only Western and neighbour countries 
but also moderate Iraqis and pan-A rah 
Iraqi, nationalists such great and growing 
anxiety. The plot was in fact one more 
stage in (he struggle between pan-Arab Iraq: 
nationalism and the Communist-exploited 
nationalism which has dominated political 
developments here since soon after the 
revolution. Despite the apparently sincere 
desire of Brigadier Qasim that Iraq should 
follow a policy of neutrality and of all- 
round friendship* and should be allowed to 
retire from the scene of international 
conflicts and to cultivate her own garden* 
the country remains as sharply tom between 
conflicting international aspirations as she 
ever was under the old regime. Since the 
framework which the old regime provided 
has been removed these conflicts have been 
all the nearer to the surface and if they 
continue, they are all the more likely to 
ca use se ri ou s d a nvage to the eou niry. T here 
is as yet little sign that, having dealt with 
this particular conspiracy, the Prime 
Minister is working to create conditions in 
which he will have a greater chance or' 
carrying oui his declared policy, 

4. That Iraq continued to be an inter¬ 
national battlefield since the revolution was 
due as much as anything to the liberty 
which was permitted to the Press, pamph¬ 
leteers, and organisers of demonstrations* 
whose activities were very little hampered by 
the official ban on political parties and by 
the official censorship of the Press and other 
publications. That the parties took full 
advantage of this opportunity was natural, 
for I he revolution was in large measure a 
reaction against a regime which gave little 
freedom to public opinion and few oppor¬ 
tunities to the educated and sc mi-educated 
to express themselves, or to fed that they 
could influence political developments and 
become part of the wave of Arab 
nationalism which was sweeping ihe Middle 
Fast, Yet, as in the past, the Iraqis showed 
at once how incapable they were of enjoy ing 
even limited political and Press liberties 
without running to extremes. Encouraged 
as they were in the early days of the new 
regime, h\ the Deputy Prime Minister. 
Colonel Arif, the pan-Arab nationalists and 
Ba'athfots were for a time in full cry. but it 


was not long before the Communists and 
other Left-wingers had mobilised them¬ 
selves for action and had shown their 
readiness - to resist the Bu’athisls in the 
streets to the extent oi creating riots which 
caused serious casualties. Because of 
Colonel Arifs mistakes, the initiative has 
steadily passed to the Communists. 
Despite occasional pan-Arab jamborees 
such as the recent Congress of Arab 
Lawyers in Baghdad at which, however, 
considerable friction between the two 
parties was manifested, the Communists in 
the Press and m the streets meet little com¬ 
petition from the other wing. The rumours 
ol plots surrounding the return of Colonel 
Arif to Baghdad on November 4 and the 
announcement of the discovery of the new 
plot on December ti have dangerously dis¬ 
credited the pan-Arab nationalists and have 
enabled the Communists to pose as the 
defenders of the regime and the Prime 
Minister, and thereby to increase their 
influence all the more. This development 
has been accompanied by an amount of 
rowdy action, by the mobs. Left-wing 
students and Communist supporters, which 
cannot have commended itself to the Prime 
Minister, On December s ,snd 9, members 
of the Popular Resistance Forces, who are 
commonly believed to be inspired by Com¬ 
munist sentiment and whose expansion 
throughout the country is a current Com¬ 
munist demand, were allowed to operate in 
Baghdad at check-points on the bridges and 
in the streets, searching for cars of which 
the registration numbers bad been publi¬ 
cised in conned ion with the plot, and, pre¬ 
sumably, suspected supplies of arms. In the 
process these young men showed themselves 
over-zealous and somewhat undisciplined 
and caused irritation not only to members 
of the Diplomatic Corps but also to 
members of the Government and senior 
officers. Al the same time, an unofficial 
Popular Resistance Force in Basra, under 
even less discipline, caused much disturb¬ 
ance in the town* and rumours that certain 
officers of the garrison were implicated in 
the plot brought the mob out in such 
numbers that the army did not dare to come 
out of their barracks. For a few hours there 
was virtual anarchy, although fortunately 
little serious destruction and few casualties, 
and a very serious shock was given to the 
authorities, the foreign community, and the 
Iraqi middle-class in the town. Two 
Americans were stripped and roughly 
handled and were lucky to escape with their 
lives, and even the Governor of ftisr.i, in 
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general $ uniform, was held up in his car. 
There have also been reports of unrest and 
in some c.ises, large demonstration ;n other 
towns, including Millah* Diwaniyah, Kui, 
Mosul and Khanaqin, On December 15. 
despite the ban on demonstrations in 
Baghdad city. Mr, William Rountree, the 
American Assistant Secretary from the State 
Department, was greeted at Baghdad airport 
by a large crowd chanting slogans and 
hurling refuse and stones at the car. This 
must Save been an embarrassment to the 
Prime Minister, though his apology to Mr 
Rountree was somewhat perfunctory. It 
is apparent that neither the Government 
nor. where the mob is concerned, perhaps 
the Communist Party itself, is in complete 
control. The Minister of Communications. 
Baba A1 Shaikh Mahmud, recently told the 
United States Charge d Affaires that there 
were signs that the Prime Minister was 
afraid of the senior officers in the army and 
was trying to ingratiate himself more with 
the junior officers and non-commissioned 
officers, If true, this is not only a pointer 
to instability at the top but also indicates a 
further stage in the Prime Minister's involve¬ 
ment with the Communists: for it is among 
the junior officers and N.C.Os. that they are 
thought, to have had their greatest success 
with the army, The situation is T in any 
case, hardly one hi which the Prime 
Minister will find it easy to give effect to his 
stated policy of moderation, balance and 
internal reform. It is moreover one in 
which the considerable unorganised and 
uttvocal support for I he policy for w hich the 
Prime Minister stands cannot make itself 
felt. The Foreign Minister has told me that 
present conditions, " necessitated by the 
revolution,” cannot continue much longer, 
but there ts no sign yet of any attempt to 
gain real control of internal security. 

5, Although there is now greater slope 
than before the revolution for the expression 
of the desire for Arab unity, the unity of 
Iraq with the other Arab States seems, 
momentarily at any rale, to be even more 
remote than before the revolution. 
Although relations with the United Arab 
Republic were then as bad as they could be. 
Iraq was on good terms with Jordan and 
several of the other Arab countries. V'ei 
to-day, so far as it is possible to see the 
picture from Baghdad, all the Arab 
countries are looking at Iraq askance for 
fear of whttt may be coming. In Iraq itself, 
the Arab nationalists are well aware how 
far the pendulum has swung against them. 
Even the moderates ire increasingly anxious 


about development, including army officers. 
The drift towards Communism strengthens 
nationalist feeling in favour of Nasser. It 
is because increasing doubts are felt, even 
by the Prime Minister's own supporters, 
that he has the capacity to give the leader¬ 
ship that the situation requires, that more 
and more people are beginning to fed that 
only President. Nasser can save the country 
from Communism, as they believe he saved 
Syria. It seems unlikely that the nation¬ 
alists will tamely accept the present trend, 
revealed as it is not only by the insecurity 
described above but also by the strong 
Communist penetration which is going on 
in many parts of society, especially among 
the young, and in the army and adminis¬ 
tration. ff the present atmosphere of 
tension and unrest continues, and full liberty 
is allowed to the Press and the leaders of 
the crowd to utter Communist propaganda, 
shout Communist slogans, and work up 
demonstrations, there are bound to be 
further attempts from the nationalist wing 
to reverse this trend. It is not impossible 
that another army leader will fed that the 
country must not be allowed to go to ruin 
and will seek an opportunity to take over 
the Government, 

6. Whether further trouble occurs must 
depend, of course, on whether the Prime 
Minister tikes serious sups to anticipate 
and avert it. He appears to think in terms 
of a balance of forces, vet if he is to preserve 
his regime and give effect to his policy, he 
can only do so by dominating these forces. 
This must mean taking drastic steps lo 
remove Communists and sympathisers from 
influential posts in the administration, and 
pursuing a much more repressive policy 
towards the Press and streets. Indeed, 
many of the internal policies and methods 
of the Hashemite house and Nun As Said 
will probably have to be applied if Iraq is 
to survive as a unified country. It is, 
however, doubtful whether (he Prime 
Minister could dominate the situation in the 
way that is needed without calling upon I he 
army to play a more direct pari in govern¬ 
ment, So long as the army holds together 
it provides a measure of political strength 
independent of both Communists and pan- 
Arab nations lists, particularly as the most 
senior officers appear to he behind the 
Pnme Minister's declared policy, if not 
behind his actions. Military rule would not 
be popular and if the Prime Minister were 
ready to use it to challenge (he Communists, 
the response might be violent and disruptive. 
But if the Prime Minister does not show the 
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strength and courage to make this challenge 
quite soon, it is doubtful if he will long 
retain The independence of action to enable 
hint to do so later. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Ankara, 
Amman, Beirut, Karachi, Moscow, Paris. 
Tehran, Washington. Bahrain and Basra, 
to the Political Office. Middle East Forces 
in Cyprus, and the Political Office. British 
Forces in the Aden peninsula, and to the 
United Kingdom Permanent Representative 
to NATO in Paris, 

f have. &c. 

HUMPHREY TREVELYAN, 

Text of Uttiounceirtc/it on December A 
I9$8 

To the people from the High Command 
of the Armed Forces, 

With the help of the Almighty and the 
vigilance of the people, we have been a hie 
tu uncover a serious plot which was to have 


been executed on (he 9th and 10th of this 
month and which has subjected the founda¬ 
tions of ’our Republic to danger, and 
disrupted the internal security of the 
country. This was organised by some 
corrupt elements in collaboration with 
foreigners outside Iraq, 

Let it be known to all that we have 
resolved to crush any force which dares to 
endanger !hc fate of the people or prejudice 
the interests of the country. From to-day 
onwards we shall not allow any faction or 
group of traitors to violate the security of 
lhe State; and we declare to the noble 
people of the Republic of Iraq that the evi¬ 
dence in support of the plot, the money and 
some of the arms which were to he used in 
its execution are now in our possession and 
the plotters have been referred to the 
People’s Court for trial for lreason against 
the Fatherland, 

U e exhort the people to increase their 
care and vigilance for the preservation of 
order in the face of acts of saboteurs 
throughout our immortal Republic. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

No. =4 

IRAQ: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS im 


Sir A fief tael H tig fa io Mr Strinyn Lloyd (Received December Si 


fNo* 177. Confidential! Baghdad, 

Sir. December 3, 1958. 

With reference to Mr. Beaumonts 
despatch No. 220 <1902 100 57) of the 
of August, (957. I have the honour to 
transmit herewith Lin annual report upon 
the Heads of the Foreign Missions at 
Baghdad. 

2. In the absence, as \ et, of a new official 
Skt of precedence, the dates of prose tit all on 
of credentials shown are those of the 
presentation to His Majesty the (ace King 
Faisal II. except for Heads of Mission who 
have arrived since the Revolution of the 
14th of July. 

I have. &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 


Enclosure 

(Passage* marked with an asterisk have been quoted 
from previous reports! 

Afghanistan 

J he former Minister. Lieutenant-General 
Mnhunicd Qnsini Shanf. left Baghdad o.n the 
termination of hte appointment in December 1957, 
He lias not yet been replaced. Meanwhile the 
Embassy is in the chnrge of Mr. Abdul W;ihed 
Karim, Firm Secretary, v, young und eultivuned 
bachelor of Western education and sympathies, who 
is Kind of shoo tang 

li mt.iv announced in October 1958 that agreement 
in principle had been reached between the Govern- 
menu of fr^q am.1 Afghanistan to the raising of their 
iiCcreJiiatH>a lo Ambassadorial level. 

Belgium 

M Fredegond Ccigcls. Minister (Gtriobcr 21, 19551 
■ M Cogels was previously Counsellor in Rome. 
He is solid, pleasant, and with a true Belgian uppre- 
elation of (he gemd things of life. (Written m 1956. t 
Mb wife lh lively and sociable, with a sharp longue 
and considerable ambition, His elevation to 
Ambassadorial rank is expected shortly. 

Bulgaria 

\1r H Rudenko Grigorov, Ambassador (Septan- 
her 9, 195&j. 

Mr. Grijinrov was. appointed Bulgarian Minister 
ro North Korea in August 1954. ind Ambavudae 
in May 1955, In 1957 he relumed 10 take up the 
direction of u department in the Ministry of FofcipJ 
Affairs, 


People's Republic of China 

M Chert Cbih Fang, Ambassador (September 22. 
1958 ). 

The Nationalist Chinese Embassy was withdrawn 
-liter tile Revolution of July U and replaced imme¬ 
diately by the Mission of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

CxechofJmafci* 

Mr. Josef Zabofcrtsfcv, Ambassador (October 6 

1958 ), 

The first Czechoslovakian Embassy in Iraq was 
opened rn September 15. 1958 Mr. Za bolero Icy 
was previously Minister in Damascus until the 
e^ahtishmetn of the United Arab Republic. 

Denmark 

M Christian D. Holren Evecr,. Minister (Mav 9, 
19561. 

M Egflcri normally resides in Cairo, In his 
absence she Legation i* run by M. Frcdenk de 
Joriquicrcs, ; t L jrieer diplomat with the rank of 
Counsellor, M. dc Jonquicrcs has previously had 
serv.ee ,st Ikrnc ind Rome. He is a friendly, 
civilised and helpful colleague who spe-uks cscclkm 
Eniiiish. He was. joined in the autumn of 3 957 by 
his agrees bit w ife, who also speaks good English. 

Ilgypi 

Sec £ rrrr.r'if Arab Repubbi 

Gl -m ini It c-deroJ Republic) 

Dr. Herbert Richter. Ambassador (November -8. 
1957). 

3>r. Richter u.ss bom m Dresden in IKS9, Having 
qualified ns .i IN^ior of Law. he entered the German 
Foreign Service in 1924. Prior in the war. he served 
in Berlin, Rome, liombuy, Addis Ababa. Colombo 
and Calcutta (wlicre he wj« live years us Con sulk 
He was Consul in Tctuan from 1939 in 1945. After 
the w.if he served in the Land Ministry of Justice al 
Hamburg and m ihe District Olhce at Cologne, lie 
returned to the Foreign Service in 1951 when fie was 
appointed Consul-General at Bombay, In (452 he 
was appointed Counsellor at New Delhi where he 
remained until hiv present appointment- He is 
married. ami hiis a daughter and a smalt son 

They are » conventional couple, but they are 
friendly .md helpful and make the best of a post 
which'hits few attractions for them. They both 
speak good English 

Huh Sec 

Mgr. Around Hitenne Bbitquet du Cftayla, 
Apostolic Eyelet:ale (November 20. 1948), 

* Mgr. du Chunk, Latin Archbishop of Baghdad, 
a Frenchman and a member of the Carmelite Order, 
wan appointed Anostolrc Delegate in 1948 He Is 
a cousin Of the former French Ambassador in Cairo 
(written in 1955), and a desetAdnni |he French 
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Admiral ikfe. i a d by Nelson 4( (he Battle of the 
Nsl«. (Written in 1957 ) 

* A finirili a iH.i cultivated lieu re, aristocratic and 
fastidious. whom il is a pleasure to meit artel wine 
itjvrs the irnpresrivai of 4 Cardinal maitifiu r, He 
outspokenly tired of ibis country and frankly critical 
of the shoftcooiirlps of its people (Written in 1955d 
The departure of most other cultivated Frenchmen 
has left him rather high .md dry in Iraq, hut be sees 
nn prospect of release. His health is indifferent. 

llurrgarv 

Mr \ enee| Hs/j, Ambassador (October 29, I95S*. 

I be first Hungarian Emhajay to Iraq wav opened 
here cm October I, E958. 

indainsia 

H-ii Man-air DauJ DaluL F.iIiitio Kajo, Minister 
(November 25, i956>. 

1 His predecessor having resided in Tehran. Haj 
Vl invur k the ■'it vt resident Indonesian Marnier at 

Li:.i[ttl J.Jil. 

* florn m 19:19. Hxj Mansur rcocivxd a religion* 
eJui. ifion and become a teacher at religious. schools. 
He was arrested in l ’>17 and sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment for political activity ant] during die 
Second World War look part m resistance to die 
Jjpnu.iL-, Ere-,idem of H>e Sumatra branch of the 
Mil deni M. .jium, F: va.v clctied a IVpnlJ in I "5.'. 
Il.jji Mansur set out again upon the pilgrimage to 
Mecca III 1957, M» relEtfJon.s With him and. his 
diminutive wife ire friendh bul EcmJPus. iWritten 
in 1957.1 

Iran 

Mr Miihmocnl Mulayery, Miniver and C3)-iryc 
d'Affaires (August 21, 19581, 

C 1 ■. r. jL Batman glrdj, the previous Anih.^dor, 
left Baghdad semn after (he Revolulkui oi July i-l 
to take up a Ministerial appointment in Tehran 

Mr. Matayery wav sent from Tehran soon after¬ 
ward! to tike over as Charge d'Afhiircs, He hat 
.served hi Paris, in London as Press Alochc and in 
Basra as Cunial-Genicml, where he was helpful and 
friendly. He is capable and well-informed, with • 
strength of ehunicttr and outspokenness which is 
somewhat IsrelieJ by iris quiet manner, He is a 
friendly and co-operative colleague who appreciates 
(he value of Anglo*Iranian ecwiperaticw m (he 
Baghdad Pact- fie speaks good English His wife 
haa mn )Cl come to Baghdad, 

Itely 

bicnot Rental della Chics* u’lsasej, Minister 
(Mav 13. mU 

Signor delb Chww is 55 and entered the Italian 
Foreign Service in 19)3. He was Consul in Nairobi 
after (llO war. and in 1949 50 Secretary in Wash¬ 
ington where he had also served before the war. 
During 195] he wav j member of the Italian 
Delegation to die United Nations. Jild wav Lhcll 
appointed Counsellor a< Addis Ababa. He returned 
m ihe Minimry of Foreign Affairs m 1955 where he 
served as head of Lhe South-East Asia and 
Far-Eastern Dcfurtmenl. 

He is a spare. aristocratic figure with a quiet 
munncr which conceals considerable strength of 
character, He ha* an acute intelligence and a ready 
Wit which (re reveals when it suits him. Somethin % 
of an, eccentric, he speak* excellent English 

Hu wife has not yet joined him. 


M Nhiro hhicur.'. Minuter (September 9, I95GI 
« [kirn in 190S. M. Ishlguro graduated from 
Tokyo University of Commerce in 1931 and entered 
lire Japanese Foreign Service in that year. After 
service in London and at Shanghai as well m; at the 


Ministry in Tokyo, he became in 1949 Chief of the 
Spev-i;-! Assets Division of lire Reparations Agency 
and later Deputy Chief of the Agency , in 1951,. he 
was appointed to the Japanese Overseas Aprncy in 
San Paulo, where lie became ConsuHSeneral in 1952. 
From 1954 until his appointment to Baghdad he 
served m Tokyo in the rank of Counsellor :n die 
planning Council 

M 1-.li-£ufo is i quiet, earnest ahd rather dull 
man. He is friendly and speaks excellent Fnglish- 
He has a charming and more lively wife (written in 
1957k and they have a daughter being educated in 
England, 

Jqrdin 

i:' eqiLscquencc of tire formation of the Atari 
Union between Iraq and Jordari, the Jordan Embassy 
in Baghdad closed down on July 12, 1958k 
Relalinnv have not been resumed since tire dhsolu- 
lion i f die Union on July 14. ]958. 

Let an no 

Mr. Kazim a! Stslh, Ambassador (November 3 t 
1953):. D yen 

* Kazan ak S*.'lh is a cousin of the hire Riad ul 
Solii. romcriy Prime Minister of the Lebanon Bom 
about 1903. a Sunni Moslem of Beirut. Ire is tt 
graduate of the D.ima>.ctis Law School, He siarted 
life u> a journaiisi, but his newspaper was suspended 
tv,, Lhk’ French lie later organised a soiat! but 
influential Naiionahst (but not anti-Dritivh'l political 
pans, Nida .il Ojwiiie 

He speaks ^hhJ French and sfmre Enjlish. His 
W'lTe does not appear in rnived soetety and spend* 
nearly all her time in Beirut, He. himself, 
frcqllcnltiv t.s Beirut for long periods and has htui 
political itspiraticms there (written in 1955) which 
tl" probably wniporiirily «lipsed. He :s Western- 
minded and" friemlly though reserved m manner; he 
has been bitterly Ji,appointed by the Rew>lution of 
July 14. and s* extremely unhappy in Baghdad. 

Morocco 

Si a l Hat Fanai Lwn SlUnen, Ambassador 
(□ocembcf 18. I95fs), 

• Hai hatnii w.»s the (ini! Moroccan Ambassador 
to ;>e appoiiHcd to all Arab country of the M.diLe 
fciLNt. Horn ni F ; £E in- he served in ibt C_u> 1 %'h■- 
Ad-Fimiis.trjinm from 3 923 to 1927. 

Mekrtcs from mi to IV44 and as the Grand Viner s 
DettaUA} for Education from 1945 to I'W, aud 
heet-PL Pftsidem Of tire High Sheredun I ribumil 
Becoming PtuAn of Fe/ in I94fi, he is reputed to h i*c 
made a fortune in ifuit capacity. En October 19. \ 
liL- was ins Lied by the Council of Guardian* of (be 
Throne to form a Covetnmiaib but resigned^ witliout 
hasirre done so. upon the Sultan s return. He 
became Governor of hez in E955, 

H.ii Futmi is a devout Moslem and -in encj^.rig 
personality, He is a close friend of tire Susian 
[written ih 1957), and has done his bast to cultivate 
dose re id ions, between hi* own country and Irem. 
His father was >nee dworuicd by Kmg George V, 
Ere Elio a great I'JVC of Britain and feliinS a Strong 
admiration for France. Hls influence has been 
consistently m favour of moderation, anil he has 
been .l respected and rruicbdilcd colleague He 
speaks evcdlcnt French but no English. 

His wife rarely goes out. 


M, C Vreede. Minister (February -> t95S>, 

\l Vreede was born in I9G& and obtained a 
Poctoote in Glassies at the University of Leiden, 
lie joined the Netherlands Foreijjrt Service in 1945 
and worked in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs until 
194 $ lie ha* -rersed subscquenlly in Washington 
and Bonn. 


He lias a somewhat stiff ^nd Germanic appeiranec 
witi, a mechanical grin bur he has proved a sensible 
Laid revcblreadcd colleague and is most reads- to 
■co-operate freely iind exchange eortlidcnces. He 
taltsl good Fngtish. 

His wife is pli^isiint jntl sociable, 

Poland 

Mr. Ra/borenr, KrawczymkL Charge d’ Alfa ires 
(Sepiembcr 2,\ 19SS). 

Nyudi Anitiiji 

NhniJtfi f bra him is Suwasil. Ambassadc-i (Ju3s 2 
I957JL J * 

'Shaikh Ibrahim was born in 1916 at Artriza. 
studied at Cairo University and entered the Saudi 
Fore.zn Service. He w ai First SeCrcLiry ai Cairo 
fron; 1943 3^52, ;md Counsel !.-i at Beirut from 

] £ >52 to 1955. (Written in 1957.) Immediately 
before hk appointmenl m Baghdad he was Pcr- 
inancnt Hcid of the s.unli Minisirs of Fi^reign 
Adair* where his work uppejircd to (re mainly to an 
os a post-box for the Court at Riyadh. He speaks 
£sis?d English and shows himself io he friercdlv on 
the rare occasions when vver ujeet sod.iiEj, 

Spnl w 

His Excellency Profesaor Emil in Garcia Gomez. 
Amb,is»dor {September |, 1958). 

The Firmer Spanish Ambatesado^ IX>n Jiwc 
Ricardo Gomez-Aecbo y VAizijiure left Baghdad on 
the [crnunation of ht< appointment on Julv 7. |95s, 
His rept.^nrent is a weLUknown Orientalist; hum 
in 191)5, lie IS not a career diplomat, but has repre- 
sented Spain ..n n number oi internal ion, I confer, 
ericas, including the Li.N.E.SCO. Consutiative 
Committee so 1951 lie studied :« (he Universities 
of Madrid and Cairo and held she Chairs of Arabic 
Jl Granatin and Madrid Universitscv. r-p^ h.i< pub¬ 
lished works on Moorish and A[>diih)Min poetry 
and ix .i member of lire- Royal Spim^h Academy and 
Of (he Royal Academy of History. Wdi known at 
Oxford and Cambridge, lie hue lectured widcJv 
abroad, 

He li'id hii wife arc charming and sincere 
Lolk^zues. He speak.s ^Lmrl French and u litde 
English; his wife speaks both fluently and 
vivaciously, 

Sudan 

Mr Jama] Mohamad Abm.id, Ambassador 
(November 28, 195fi), 

* B rn in E9J5, in the Northern Sudan. Jamal 
Mohamad Ahmad was educated at Gordon College 
in Khartoum ild.vy )ro, ll L - became a teacher .md 
wro(c children^ stiiric* for a Govcrnttieru pubtica- 
lion. From 1944 to E94iS he studied education at 
Exeter, and after inwt-ipriduaiL’ studies a( Oxf.ird 
between 1952 and J955 he became U.E.m with a 
ihcss on Mixcinj and political deveEbpmeo: in the 
Vrab worid, Relurninc to Khartum he 
appointed Students' Warden of the University. 
Written in 1957.) 

In loanrier he is rcitccnt, bill in fact he has sFihj wti 
hlm«lf jo be w;i!-d is posed, with "New Statesman¬ 
like " views. He is a sinL-ere demi.-erai. troubled! by 
the spread of rniiliury dictatorships in the Middle 
East, 

Jamil Mohamad Ahmad is accredited also tn 
Aruman. Ankara and ReiruS 

Switzerland 

M Ecbert de GralTcoricd, Mimst^r (December l&, 
1956). 

* M de Gratfenried is accredited also irt Beirut, 
Amman and Damascus and resides in Beirai. 'I lie 
Ureaiiou m Baghdad is conducted b, M Giovanni 
Enrico Bucher, u cheerful and HKtabk little baL'helnr, 


a keen worker, whose last post was in the Political 
Department in EJeinc and who has served :n India 
arid Pakistan, He speaks exceUcn: SaglLth. 
(^ruten ih 1957.) 

Since November 1956. the Swis» have been 
re^pnnoMc for French interests in Iraq M. Max 
Kudoii less [Attache!, an agreeable diphirnat irimi 
/urte-h Ins nn unwilling respunsibiHlv for Frcncli 
affa^, 

Syria 

Wtih the formaiirsn of Use United Arab Republic 
the Syrian Legation in Baghdad ha* been cl^ed. 

Sec ( nilfrt I rub UfpaMic, 

Tutiiilfl 

M Mphajasned aFHabib al-Shatfi, .\tnbavoider 
[February 2, 195&), 

M, Hu bib Shalt i i$ also accredited lo Damascus 
and Beirut, where he (wide*. The Embawy tn 
Baghdad is normally conducted by the Counsellor, 
M Mchummed La rousst a I Matoui,. who speak* 
French and is friendly and forthcoming, 

Turk'i 

Lieutetunt-Geiteral Behcet Turkmen. Amha^dor 
(April ,i. 19573. 

1 Born .u Miiylfitr in General Idfknirii was 
eommissKnifJ in 1915 and served in iHc tnfimln 
and on the Gcoeral Staff boih in Paksilne and ,reams' 
tiiL Greeks .it Izttmi After p isi-w nr service ip 
t astern i'ltrkcy. when he disiin^uished himself w 
'•«<«!' agiii 11 ■-1 the Kurds, he became Miliran Attache 
m Athens, Moscow and Stockholm, He returned 
to (he Eastern frontier in 1942 as a bralf QHker. 
Ftoisi 1944 lo 1945 he was Director of Military 
Intdligcncc. wn.j appointed a Brigadier-General at 
Iskandertiq in 1950 and Major Cktieral in 1951, and 
Hi 1952 became Turkish Assisi jut Commander at 
H,AL,F,$E,E, at Izmir, From I9J3 until 1957 
Generai Turkmen was head of the Turkish Kurils 
!kmcc. devoting himwlf to radical reform and 
improvcmcrii, He is a close associate of the Turkish 
Prime Minister. 

Gener.it Turkmen is very friendly towards the 
V.intern Power* .md proudl of his British and 
American connections in the Security Service Hr 
is a little " touchy " and pft/Uvt i^n're, but he is an 
encrente head of mission with wide con(,ict.> among 
the Iraqis. He was an amiable if obstinate ColleagHe 
m ihe Council tff the Baghdad Pact He speaks a 
link Endish and ruher more French, (V\riiten in 
1957.) 

His wife, wlio speaks French, has sulTered from 
poor health. 

■ nitnl A rJilf Rcpulilit 

Vk, Say id Fuli-mi, Amboxsa-ifor (.August 1. fl95$i 
V\c liiivc no rclarions with the Embassy of the 
L. \ R. My colleagues ic-li me that S^iyid F-ahmi 
•s a pleasant and friendly person, He was the tirsl 
>ml jssadoi to present his credenriils to ;he new 
regime He speaks bckh! English His wife seem* 
quteL and apparently speaks French. 

LSVR 

Mr Gregory Titov itch Zaitsev. Ambavsidor 

(September 9. 1958). 

Diplomatic rdariona between Iraq ,md the USSR 
wtre t'e.sumed very shortly after the Revolution of 
July 14. and Mr. Zaitsev arrived in Baghdad on 
August 1958. Born about |9iQ2. tit is a graduate 
in oriental s;iud:e.(. and has served tn Iran. He wa$ 
previously Anibasvador in Iraq in the period before 
relalmt-rs were broken off by Nuri Said. After a 
• ->«■ i'S AmbusKidor to the Netlierlaridv. lie became 
Eli reel or in 1953 nf the Near and Middle Uavl 








Department of the Ministry nf Foreign AlTaif. in 
Moscow He accompanied Mr. bhepuc^ to t-rrn 
in June 1956 and to the Suez Conference w London 
in August He is married with one child, bul 

his firmly have not yet joined inm in Baghdad. 

He seem*, an energetic, relatively informed p«Son 
wuh j pmentially overtoiling manner in pOhual 
discussiwn He has so far conducted himself m a 
fricndlv manner towards ihe United Kingdom. He 
speaks'fair English and good Persian. 

I niied State! . „ . 

Mr Waldemur J Gallman. .Ambassador 

(\cwcmbcl 3. 1954), .. 

■Mr. Gallman was born in 1899 m Wejlvullc. 
X CVr York- He graduated ft.A. at Cornell Lnivatsity 
in 1921, spent a year at I'jcorgeh'-wn University Law 
SdifKil ami joined the State Department m 
He served in Cuba, Costa Rica, Ecuador. Latvia 
sind Poland. In 1942 he became Consul in London 
where he was later promoted to be Counsellor and 
Min Lvicf. He w as A mbdssador to Poland from 1J4& 
io Wit. spent u year ji the United Mates war 
College and from there he was appointed 
Ambassador |o Sntfa Africa. . 

He is amiable and equable but rather bonne in 
drive He is basically friemlly W Britain and 
co-operated well in the Council of the Pact, bin be 
■s shv and it ban been difficult to get on to terms of 
intimacy with him. He was m*m #j**»W^*«* 

(he AngJo-Frtnch action at Suez, and under his 
inspiration the American Embassy dissociated 
themselves from us. Bui relations between ihc two 
Embassies are now close and cordial. ^ » 

agreeably simple, sincere and unaffected . They *«» 
X a friendly interest in people and life m M; 
Mr. Gallman is a kern tennis player. (Written in 
1957.) 

Mr. Gallman will soon be leaving IriuR 

* Mr^Disittz Diadinvic, Ambassador (Septem¬ 
ber 15. 195&). . . 

The first Yugoslavian Embassy in Iraq was opened 
in September 1958, The Ambassador was boni tfj 
1920 in Bosnia, a Moslem, anti graduated hi Oriental 
lancuuMS at lid grade University, lie joined the 
parties in 1941 and in 1944 45 was Secrete of 
■he Military Mission in Albans- Since the war he 
hits served in Ankara and Cairo, aod motu _««ntly 
held important posts in the Republic Council rrfJ-be 
Bosnian People's Assembly and theit entral Com- 
mi ttec of the Bosnian CwiinnamH Party. He is « 


friend!) colleague who claims id have gone out of 
his way io warn (he Iraqis of the danger of too Oosc 
rdalionn with the USSR. He has been described 
uv “strongly pro-Nasser, even for a \ ugoflav. 

He speaks Arabic and French. His wife does not 
go out much 

Mi'siuns accredhed in Iraq without Kepreseniacivej 
rcridcfil in niptutud 

(Dates in parenthesis refer to pnesentiiiLon <hf 
credentials in Baghdad t 


Mr. Kurt Farbowtky. Minister (April 3. 1957)- 
Beirut. 

Mr** Mercd McngAsba, Charge d’ Affaires &L- 
Cairo. 


M. Antoine Noittloos. Charge d'Affaires flJ-- 
Beirut. 

Ali Essad ci-Jarbi, Minister (February -4, 
1957) Ankara. 

Marco A. Mmazan. Charge d‘Affaires 
(February 3. 1951)—Beirut. 


Norway 

Mr. Ivnr l.undc. 
Ankara. 


Minister (February 19. 1957} 


P Mnr^Luis Non on de MaUOB, Minister (May 22. 
1957)—Ankara. 


R Mr Constant in Stanosu. Ambassador 10ctober I j 
1953.)— Cairo. 


Swede* 

Mr. Riignvnld R Bagge* 
Tehran. 


Minister fApril -- 1953) 


Bhfcdravadi, Mmister (,January I. I'M*)- 
Karachi- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

LEADING PERSONALITIES IN IRAQ IN 1958 

Mr. Crawford to Mr. Seiwyn Lloyd, {Received December 22) 


(No. 182, Confidential) Baghdad, 

Sir, December IS. C)5H. 

With reference to Mr. Beaumont's 
despatch No, 245 of September 20. 1957, 
E have the honour to transmit to you here¬ 
with a report on leading personalities in 
Iraq m December 1958, 

2. As it is Impossible to sec far ahead 
in ilie present situation, I have retained 
many members of (he old regime in lb is 
report, however unlikely it may be that they 
will play a further pari in the polities of 
Iraq, 1 have also included those new 
personalities who are of Interest in the 
Iraqi political scene to-day, even though il 
is impossible to he sure that the prominence 
of some of them will last l or any appreciable 
time. As a result, the number of person¬ 
alities dealt with in this report h rather 
greater than usual, 

I have. &c. 

R. S. CRAWFORD. 


Enclosure 

Inoex 

The Farmer Roy at Family 

L j£atd. His Roy it Highness the Amir 

2. Hussain Ala, Sherri. 

3. Hussein Niislr, Sharif, 

Other Perxmaiftics 

E Abbas All Ghalib. 

2 Abbas Mahtti. 

3 AWul Amir Allawi (Dr), 

4. Abdul Amir al Uzri. 

5. Abdul Aziz aE Dan fDr,). 

6. Abdul Aziz Al-Uqailt (Brigadier). 

7. AhJiil FaUah Ibrahim, 

8. Abdul Ghuni al EJ.lIIl 

9. Abdul EHadi ul On lab) 

10, A bit ii I 1 l.uli al Dhahir, 

11. Abdul Kadi at Puchachi (Dr I. 

12. Abdul HamiJ Kadhirti (Dr,J. 

13, Abdul im Hilld!) (Dr.i 

14. Abdul Jabbirr at Oalabi. 

15, Abdul Jjihbar Fabnu, C.B Li 
lb Abdul Jabbur Abdulfah. 

17 Abdul Jabbar iommanl (Dr x 
!8. Abdul Karim Kuuniina (Dr.). 

19, Abdul Karim Oasun fBrtgadierl. 

20. Abdut Karim a3 Uzri. 


-1. Abdul Mahdi (Saiyid). 

22. Abdul Majid Abbas ^Dr,). 

23. Abdul Majid AUawi, C.B.E, 

24. Ahdui Majud Julit (Colonel}. 

25. Abdul Majid Mahmud. 

2b Abdul Majid Gut,sab, 

27. Abdul Malta I tb Amin al HushLtni. 

24. Abdul Oadtr at Gailam, 

29, Abdul Qadir IvniaiJ. 

30, Abdul Rahman of Buzzoz (Dr.), 

31 Abdul Rahman al Julili CDr.), 

32 Abdyl Rusul al Kbalisi. 

33, Abdul Ru//aq Abdul Wahal (Major-Gene rat. 

Retiredl. 

34, Abdul Kaziaq al Dhahtr 

35, Abdul Wahhab Mahmud. 

39. Abdul Sabm Mohammed Arif (Colonel). 

37, Abdul Wahhab Murjin. 

3S. Abdul (Vjhab Shu In r (Brigadier. Retired). 

39. Abdullah liskr, K.C.V.O. 

40. Abdullah Dumluji rDr.), 

4f. Abdullah al Bustjwj 

42, Abdullah Qassab. 

45. Adman a I Pachaehi. 

4J. Ahmad Adnan Hafidh. 

45, Ahmad al Ajil al Yuwir (Shaikh). 

4ft. Ahmad Mukhlar Bubatt. 

47. Alimud Mohammed Yahy.i (Stall Bneadiar) 
44. Ahmad Salih l 1 Abdi (Brigadisr). 

49. Ahmad al Rawi. K.B.fc*. 

50. Atom Ahmad Salman (Major-General. 

Retired) 

51. Ala Ud-Din Mahmoud (Major-General. 

Retried). 

52. All Haidar Sulajjnu, 

53. All Jaudai at AyyubL 

54. Vh Mahmud Shaikh All. 

55. Alt Mumm ul Daftari. 

56. AJi a) Safi (Dr ), 

57. All a I -Sharqi. 

5S. Amin a I Mumaiyiz, 

S9. Arfeim Ah&eti, 

*0- Arshiil a I Cmari. K ,B,E 
G). ACiL Amin, 

62. Aziz Shanf. 

63. Baba Ali Shaikh Mahmud (Shaikh). 

64. ftahaudditl Nyri. 

65. Burhanuddin Bashaytra. 

66 Da rwrih a I Haidari." 

67, Diiud at Haidar) 

G8, Dhia Ja’fur (Dr,) 

69. Fadhd Ahbas al Mahdawj fCblood]. 

70. Fadhal it riunali (Dr.). 

71. Faitj Samunai. 

72. Faisat Farcmq Damluji. 

73. Falcbri Jamil al Fakhri. C.B.F, 

74. Falihri Shehab 

75i Fakhri Tuhuqchali. 

76. Fuad a I Ktkabr 

77. Fuad S.ud Arif iBrigadier, RctircJ'i 

78. Gharhi al Hoj Ahmad 

79. Ghazi Muhammad Fad hi! at Da^hestani, 

C.V.O. (Majot-GcncraJl 

80. Hattdh at Oadhi, 

EH. Has him JaWad. 
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8I P Hainan ai Talabftlti (Shall to. 

83. Hikmal Suluimati. 

84. Hudaib a I Hug Hanujd. 

85 . Husain uddin JumaiL 

86. Husain Jamil. 

87. Ibrahim Kubbu iDr ). 

88. Ihsian Rifat. 

89. ths-Lfi at Uman i Major-General. Retired). 

40. Istn.uk mis. 

Off, 1/ztiddin Multa. 

92 Jabr Umar (OrJ l 

93. Jalal al Awqati (ColOfWl). 

94. JjM Baban. 

95. Julal Rhalkti. 
ori Jamal Rabun 

97. Jamal Umar Nudhmt- 
98 Jamil Abdul Wahhab. 

99. Jamil al Urfali. 

100, Jus&mi MuhuiiiTTud 5hatur (Colonel). 

10 I. Rad him Abaiti (Brigadier}. 

102. Kamil *1 Cbadirchl. 

LCD. KbatSdtauri Khaddouri 

104. Khalil Ibrahim. 

105, Khalil Jamil 1 Major- Genera I}. 

10ft Khalil Karma. 

107 Khat]I Said Abdur Rahman (Brigadier) 

108, Mahmud Buban, 

109 Majid Mi»tafa. 

110. Mar Shmiun rHts Beatitude!. 

Ell. Mntli Aqmwi (Dr.1 

It2. Muh&mtnad AIL at Oudabi 

113. Muhammad AH Mahmud- 

114. Muhammad Hassan Salman iDt.i, 

115. Muhammad Madid 

116. Muhammad Ja'fur al Shubibu C J1.E 

117. Muhammad Mahdi aJ JaWiihiri.. 

11&, Muhammad Mftbdi Kuhba 

119, Muhammad NW. 

120 Muhammad Ridha Shabibi fSaiyid). 

121. Mohammed Saleh Mahmud (Dr.}, 

122. Muhammad Siddiq Shanshal 

123. Muhyi ud-Din Abdul Hamid (Brigadier). 

124. MuHa Mustafa, 

125* Munrttaz Akram a| Umui, 

126 Musa Shabaodar (Dr.). 

127. Mustafa AH. 

128. Mustafa Rjfa'ai al Hap Sim rColons U. 

129. Mustafa al Urairi, 

]30. Muzahim Amin al Padiadii. 

131. Nadhir al Umafi. 

132 Nadim Shakir al Pitchachi (Dr.). 

133. Nadhim a) Fabuqchati (Brigadier I. 

134. Nijl al Anil iDr.} 

135. Naps Taltb (BrigadieD 
176. N.iiib nl Ra*a, 

137, Najib a! Rubaii fMajor-GeneraIV 
]38. Najib al bayegh 

139. Nusrat al Farki. 

140, "Sirruddin Mahmud, 

L4| Rariq "Arif a! Quimatjctit. K B E (Lieutenant- 

GsiettlK 

142. Rashid AH al Gatlani. 

143. Rashid Najib 

144. Raul a I Bah ram 

145. Rauf al Chadirchi, 

146. Ruihdi al Chalabi. 

]47, Sa'ad Umar, 

148, Sabsh Mu muz a I Da flan. 

149, Sadiq al Bassam. 

150. Sakl OiLfjjiz. 

151. Salleh Mahdi Haidar (Dr.). 

152, Saleh Saih ,ti Jubburi 

153. Suldi Zuklu Taufsq (Major dfrnefiO, 

154 Salim Fskbri 

155. Fat tab. 

15ft Shakir Maher, 

157. Shakir Mahmoud Shukii (Brigadier} 

158, Sheet Kidman 


Siddiq Hasian 1 Rngailcer), 
khO, 1 idlia al Hashimi. 

161. Tahir ^ ahya (Colonch, 

162 Tshsin Garin* G.C.V.D,, O.H,E. 

Hr.3. Talib Abdul Majid Jamil. 

161, Tariq al Asian. 
l>65 t Tiatflq at Mufchtar. 

Lbft Tuna Sami Fahmi J \bj 0 r-tk 1 nera]. Retired'. 

167 1 mtiq Suwaidi 

168 . 1 iufiq Wahbi Ma'ruf C B E 

jhu Wasfi Tidier (Colonel), 

f?'.' Yahya Q&ssini 

17' \ dSuf AbduMah a! (Lilian i fSsiyid) 


The Former Royal Family 

1. /aid. Hi* Rasa I Jlij{hwa the Amir 

It: - rn nl Jiumhut IW, he is the youngest son of 
the late Km,’ ! luviciii of iht Hcjiil iinj a half brother 
to the I ;tc Kings AH s>! Hvja? and Faisal 1 of Iraq, 
md io King Abdullah of Jordan. His mother *«jr a 
Turk 

He a a:; cdututcd at iscanbul Hl“ served with (he 
Slurilian farces duruig the lir^i world war and wan 
}he goad opinion i‘f Hritish officers- He was 
iifpoinli’d art Honorary G.BT- for His services. 

He come to Iraq In 1922 and was commissioned in 
the Ifaq uavulry. He acted as Regent for a short 
rime during King Faisal's absence in 1924. From 
1 «i25 u> 1928 he studied agrieoJiiire al Odont and 
front I'CH to l l >3i he tiv-ed in Cyprus where his 
father had retired after being driven from the Hcjaz 
by Tbn Raud 

After the death of King Hussein in 1931 [he Amir 
Zai I was ippuinlftl Insqir Minister at Ankara in 
January L932, He wai iransferrtd to Cairo in 1934. 
owing 10 the scandal caused by the marriage of his 
sister to Am Amin ), hut he refused fo accept 
thiv appointment Ac the end of 19.34 he was 
engaged 1 n lit!Cation in Athens tibout properties 
wlneti lie claimed, kp have inherited in Greece. Hl- 
wai appointed Iraqi Minuter ut RcrUu in September 
1935. fn 1°37 he was rccalkd for enquiries into 
tllcg iticm.s chat he had used his position to give raise 
certitieatvs for arms destined for Spam l ie survived 
the enquiry in nl returned to BcrEm. He wus with- 
Jru'-vn from Berlin m the spring of ]93S und 
remumed in Iraq until the •mmmcf at 1939 when he 
wen 1 to hve at Istanbul 

hi 1933 he Had rimmed a Turkish lady who Eud 
been divorced b\ her previous husband. This 
mfsalliam? i- 1 He main reason for his not being 
made Regent 011 the death of King Ghszi in 1934. 

During World War II he remained far the most 
pan 111 Turkey though he came tfccaskmally to Iraq 
io act as Regent in the absence of Amir Abdul llah 
1 iv-i i. In 144,f. h was appointed first Iraqi Ambas¬ 
sador in London arid ha* remained there ever since, 
making almost annual summer visits to Baghdad 
to act as Regent m Kmg f aisal's absence. He was 
awarded the G.C.V.O. (Hi the tKUjsiiOn of 'King 
Faisal's StaU 1 "v isii m I end on in 195ft. 

The Aruir iC.ud is .1 friendly and well-mannered 
man. He Is a shrewd observer who lakes a detached 
Lind cynical view of Iraqi und Arab politics. He 
speak* hnghsh and rurkish m addition to Arabic 
I Ik wife has had some success as an artist, having 
held cshihitmrt* of her palnllnqi in London and in 
P.tri.v r bill she is seldom .seen in Iraq. They haw 
one non, Raad, born about 1938. who was educated 
at Victoria College, Alexandria, and A now ai 
Cambridge. She luts a Jjugliter in Turkey by an 
earlier marriage. 

Was out of Iraq On J«l\ 14, 1958- T3i.stuls.scd from 
his post off Ambassador in London after the 
revolution, 
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2^ iSjwsim Vim Shc-rif 

Born nboul 192&. a member oE the Egyptian 
branch of the Hashemite family. Is inarried Eo 
Prinoo'ss Dadia, sister of Amir Abdu] IsjH, and tf;c 
father of three small boy*. A pkasanr if not wry 
intelligent man who has family and propiris in 
Bgypl He played jjule political role in Iraq. VVcni 
into hiding with hii family after 1 he revolution. 
Tlicy all left for Egypt ir; August 1958 ami e ^ kiwmSJv 
re.iehcd SwiUEcrlawt 


J, Hus^lmu Nns^v Sharif 

A eousm of Fai:tal I! and of Abdiul IJah with the 

Style of ** HighfUW'. " 

He was educated in Istanbul during th? [414-18 
w;ir. Frosii 1935 to 1938 he was ittuched tL> the 
fniqi E.cjtation al .Ankara ami Later hdd an appoint- 
menl in the Royal Palace al Baghdad, Inn;r Consul 
in Jerusalem from 1946 to juji 
He is married to a daughter of King Abdullah t>r 
Jordan, whose service he entered in 1948. 

A good humoured, genial and friendly man with. 
Out much ability or personality. 

He is tittle seen in Iraq 


Other PmonulHik? 

1, Abbot Ali Chubb 

Su.iru of Kurdish origin. Born in. Bachdad l LJ 08. 
Wits a CadeI at the Royal Military QoUugc. Baghdad, 
and the Royal Military College, Woolwich, After 
graduating became a Koval Artillery officer. He 
passed Hit: SlitlT Colleges -ii Baghdad and Onciia, 
Wa.s ■...Tier Iraqi l-i;uscm Ofhccr in Paksline in 
has been Director of General StalT in the 
Ministry of Defence, promoted and given command 
of Hie 1st Division., 1953. and promoted major- 
general, 19 54. Transfcireil Diretior-Gencral of 
Police in 1956, Dtstnissed afier the revolution;, 
arrested and accused under the corruption of 
July f95S. 

A upiblc and aiiibiiinus o I Hour with a pleasant 
manner and speaking English well. Sympathetically 
inclined to the West and a supporter of the 1948 
Pnrismoulh Treaty, He accompanied the Chief of 
the General Staff to the United .States in 195-1 after 
Iraqi aceestance of American iid. After an initial 
periiyd findinc his feel in the police appeared to have 
.veil led down to be n coinpctervi Director-General. 
Hitt wife goes oui. 

2, Abbot Muhdi 

S'ua IJoTti IS98. Served in the Head Post 
Office, the Iraqi legation at Tehran and the 
Ministry 0 - Education, Minister of Educaijon. 
1932-33. Minister of Economic and Comniuniw- 
lions in Jamil Madras Cabinet n [934 Director* 
General of Inpu. 1934 Master of Ccrcinonks at 
the Palace. 1937. Minister of Economics and 
Communinations. 1937- 38, ,n the CabineU of Hikmat 
Sulmman and Janiif Madfai. Appyjatcd Priincipal 
Pfivate Secretary at the Royal Pa la Cm m July ) 94 ). 

Miukster at Tehran, E 1J 43 45. Appointed lire! 
Iraqi Minister in Moscow in 1945. Wy s rliade 
Senator in 1949, afier his rerum from Moscow. He 
p’ayed a proiriiEicnt pan tn oppatiog the policy nf 
Nun a I Haul s Government in she Senate in S r J51 an: I 
again jn 1952 

He is now a spent force politically, but m the past 
enjoyed a certain amount of patronage which led lo 
hi* being made ^ member of the Iraqi Delegation iq 
ihc Ended Naitons Cieneral Assembly on several 
recOMOtis He is fiicndly to the United Kingdom 
and speak* English. Hi* vourtget hrolhcr. Saleh 
Mahdi. is a member of the Iraqi Foreign Service 
His wife does not appear in society, 


J. Abdul Amir A Him 1 if>r. 1 

SfEia. Born 1911 Graduate "■ the Baghdad 
Medical College and for many icju at Grcal 
Ormond^Street ChddfenN Hospital, Entered the 
Mtidjval "Service of ihc Iraq Government m 1933 
and was appointed Director of the Child Welfare 
Hospital in 1947. 

Although lie had Lafcrti part in pohlics he was 
Minister of Health in Jamah":; Government in 
September 1953, in Nurt's Govern menl from 
December |955 to June 1957, and again in All 
JaudatV, Govern mem front June to December ]957 

Minister of Conamuiucations in Abdul W'ahhab 
Murrain's Government in December 1957 and 
relumed to Health in Nurl't Government in March. 
>958. reunited post rn Ahmad Mukhtar liahnn’s. 
Government in May 1958 and stayed there until the 
revolution Elecicd u.s Deputy “for Muruafiq in 
September 1454, A dose friend of Savid Abdul 
Mahdi and married to a daughter of Abdul Nadi nl 
Chalubi. and it was largely due to thii Shat hr wav 
a Minister sp orten. Dr, AI lawn ts a very good 
children's doctor, a olcasanr though opinionated man., 
and speaks escellcm English. His wife, who 
appeared, itt society, speaks a liufc English. 

All hough he had a bad reputation for corruption, 
he wai.. somewhat surprisingly, not arrested after ihc 
revolution. 


4, Abdul Amir dl I zH 

Horn 1840 Kadhimain of the well-known Shia 
landowning family. Brother of Abdul Karim al (Jitri 
iif.v.S. Educated Baghdad and United States 
D.Sc Vliuhtgan University Appaintnd engineer in 
Dircctorate-Gencral of Irrigation. [929. and rose to 
Assisi j rn Director -Genera L in 1941, 

Minister of Commumcauons and Works in Homdi 
Pachachi v Cabinet of 1944. Minister of S-upph for 
a month in August 1944 and then returned to 
Communications, and Works, Appointed Direcior. 
General of Irrigation, He resigned this post in 

November on being appointed a member of the 
Development Board, Resigned from (he Board in 
tkTcmher [952, Appointed Ambassador to Tehran, 
Inly 1956; replied after the revolution A rather 
weak personaliLy, incompetent, urtreliuble. and vi ; d 
to be corrupt. 

His wife speaks no English 


5- Abdul A/jjr u ] Duri iDt.i 

Sunni Born 1908. Joined Gt>vcrnTTvenl service 
in l'U,3 a> assistant professor ai the Higher Teacher*' 
Training College 311 Baghdad Appointed Director 
at HcatliEtiaiLcrs of the Ministry of Education in 1449 
arid returned to the H T.T.C as professor in 1 
He teurtie Dean of ihc College of Arts and Sckmccu 
m March 1951. Vkiting professor uc London 
University m 1956. Dismissed from hts post at the 
(.ollcgc or Aas and Sciences after the revolution and 
Suspended from Government service lor one year. 

By profession an Arab historian, he intema- 
tionally rttpcriled as □ sound schtilar A mild, shy 
and intellectual personality, lie is little interested tn 
administration or apparently in politics. He .peaks 
English I!ucntl^ His wife, who also ipcaki English, 
rarely appears in public. 


6. Abdul Aiir Al-Uqaifi (BricadLtri 

Graduate ^of Iraqi £t,dT College and itLiEnular 
there, 195] 53 , G.ii.Q. f 1 3 of First Division, 1953- 54 . 
Director of Military Training. 1956^57 Reported 1 n 
mi to he an able otTioer and friendly towards the 
British. Also to have sufTeral a breakdown from 
overwork Appointed Commander of the First 
Division ai Diwiiniyab, after the revolution. 
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7i Abdul Fattah Ibrahim 

Educated in the United States. Member of the 
National Union Party lof Communiat inclination*, 
dissolved in 1M7J and proprietor of its paper. Al 
Siyasti. Charged with sedition in 1*4*?, Appointed 
Director of Government Oil Refineries Administra¬ 
tion in August 1958. 


8 . Abdul Ghimi al Dalii 

Shu of Suit ^ Shuyukffti Horn about 1920. 
Educated at Nasnyah. Baghdad l aw College and 
the London School of Economic* £1945), Became 
a leather ut the Baghdad Lavs College in 1440 and 
in the same year was appointed by Saleh Jabr 
Assistant Master of Royal Cetemoctifcv in the Palace. 
Became director-general of the Industrial Haul: in 
Seplember 1947. in which post he prosed himself 
to be a competent official Assistant DirectOir- 
General of Finance. September 1953, F.tcelcd, 
Deputy for Suq al Shuyukh. junuani 14??:. [n 
September 14$3 w-av appointed Minister o£ 
Agriculture m Dr- lamali's Government, Served 
in (he same capacity m Dr. Jamah'* second 
Government anti the Cabinet formed by Ardtad al 
Ijmuri in April 1454. but resigned after a Lfuarrel 
with Arehad in June 195-5, In March 1454 he 
acL-ompiinjcd King Fai*a] on State Visit to Pakistan. 
June amt Scpivniber 1454 re-elected for Suq al 
Shuyukh. Appointed Ambassador to Morocco and 
Tunis in July 1956: recalled after the revolution. 

A founder member of the Ba’ath Club in 1449. 
Intelligent and, though critical of some aspects of 
Western policy, a believer in cooperation with (be 
W«l. A* ik Minister appears to have been 
cofiscientlout ami hardworking, if a little pompsous. 
He speak', excull&nt English and his wife, whom he 
married in 195f}„ also speaks a little, 


f m Abdul Hitch al Chubb; 

5hi.a of Kadhunarm Bom Baghdad I893 + the son 
of a wealthy landowner. 

Deputy for Baghdad. 19,U. Minister of Com¬ 
munications and Works in the Cabinet of Arshad al 
Urrmii, 1946. Appointed Senator in June (947 and 
elected First Vice-President of the Senate in Fctiruurj 
1950. 195] and January 1953 Re-elected Firs! 
Vice-President of the Senate., December 1953 and 
Nnvcmbcr 1954, Visited Turkey with Irani Pari in- 
mencary delegation in April 1955. 

His principal interest i* in businevi and in 
pursuance of it he supported at different times both 
Saleh Jabr and Nun al Said, and WH used by 
(he latter as an intermedium with the Shm coin- 
mumly. particularly the religious dignitaries of 
Kudbimatn, He was also on good terms wiih ihe 
Crown Prince, ** ho used him to further his 
designs <m Syria, and this strengthened his 
pasMon with successive prime Mmister.*, who were 
careful to keep on good terms with him and 
lo appoint members of his family to their Govern¬ 
ment* He did not fail to profit by thi*, manipu¬ 
lating the grain market and particularly the export 
market. through his poiilicaJ contact*, His business 
record shows ih.u he is unscrupulous and will noi 
hesitate to evade hii obligations if it suits him. 

He is g,iHxl company in Arabic and Persian, hut 
speaks very litlEe English, ihoujih he visit* London 
annually. He is a philanthropist and has subscribed 
generously to Iraqi chanties, and has built a hospital 
ai his own expense at Kadhmum Hi* wife appears 
in public. 

Abdul Hadi was one of the favourite targets of 
the Opposition before (he revolution, This was 
because of hrt wealth, said to have been amassed 
by dishonest means, -md the considerable political 
iriducnee which this wealth enabled him to exercise. 
He was dot of Iraq at the time of the revolution and 


has not yet returned. His property host been iiti/.cd, 
but he is not down for trial, 

t0. Abdul lladi al Uhnhir 

Baghdad Shin, born about lMO. whose wealth 
derive', mainly from property in the city of Baghdad 
Ini erected in politics, bui too rich to need to work, 
he twice entered Government service and twice 
resigned after two or three years. Hu has often been 
a Deputy amt has intermittently practised as ,i lawyer. 
As Mutusarrif of 11 ill a from 1943 to l l >44 he showed 
himself an experienced and honest but l&zy 
admimsiraior, He was Minister of Economic* in 
Taufiq Sow nidi's Cabinet in 1946 and is a bitter 
opponent of Nun ul Said and Saleh Jubr. He was a 
founder member of the United Popular Front and 
was elected to the FromN Political Committee in 
June 1951, Member of the Court of Cassation, 
April 1953, 

He ha* a clear mind, but though by nature atfable 
and moderate, he has in recent years been, under (he 
influence of his more energetic and fanatical younger 
brother. Abdul Ruzzaq (q.L'.l. 

Elis wife does not appear in sooieh 

LL khdul Had! al PHehochi iDrd 

Sunm. Bom In IS94. Son of a former Rais 
Bcluliv.i of Baghdad and cousin of Murahim al 
piebach! I«/.* .)- Educated in Baghdad and Istanbul, 
he qualified as a doctor in France and entered 
Government service in 1933 as director of the 
Isolation Hospital 

He was Minister of Social Affairs m Arshad al 
Umar * Cabinet from June io November 1946, was 
appointed Mayor of Baghdad in 1948. and Director- 
General in the Ministry of Social Affairs in 1949. 
He has represented Iraq as the International Labour 
Organisation Conferences from 1953. Appointed 
Minister of Health under Arstnid al Uman, April 
1954. bus. returned 10 hi* post m Director-General, 
Ministry of Soda! Affairs, in order (0 attend the 
LL.0. Conference in Geneva in June. EXsimsscd 
after the revolution. 

Fat, genial and lazy but. nevertheless-, accounted 
10 be of some ability, lie did not play a prominent 
part in politic*. He is married to a White Russian 
wife and speaks fluent French and some English. 

12. Multi! Humid Rutlhimi lt>r.) 

Born 3 910. Shut. Joined Government service in 
1930 on the educational side. Assistant professor at 
(he Higher Teachers' ITjming College, 1941, and 
Dean of that college, 1950, Seconded to UNESCO 
on, Cairo for one year. September 1952 Appointed 
Director-General of Education, 1953. Minister of 
Education in the Governrrntnl of Arshad al L'mari 
fq.v.j. 1954. Member of Iraqi Delegation to 
Bandung Conference. 1955. Reappointed Director- 
General of Education, 1956, Minuter nf Education 
m Ali JuudatA Government, June 1957. 

Remained Minister of Education in the Govern¬ 
ments of Abdul Wahhab Murjait, Nuri es Said and 
Ahmad Mukhlar Hahan. Dismissed after ihe 
revolution and is awaitittg trial As f>cati of the 
Higher Teachers’ Training College, he was mo* I 
successful. His view* cm education are clear, 
decisive and progressive and had he remained in 
office, there was every chance that he would have 
tried hard to Carey them out. He hsu visited the 
United Kingdom as ihe iiuesi of the British Council, 
v, as j member of the British Institute Club Committee 
and welt dispos'd towards us. Although bolding 
relatively liberal view-* in politics and being a believer 
in academic freedom, be lie Id office in the authori¬ 
tarian Governments which preceded the revolution. 
He was am honest and competent Minister and It is 
unfortunate that he ha* been excluded from public 
affairs. 
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13. Abdul L\mh Haikdh <DfJ 

Burn JbouT 1897 in Mosul, Son of Mohammed 
Ah Fad hi I who win for *ijme time a Sena tor. 
Educated in Pan* where he quail tied as a dentist bu-t 
also too*, a degree in political science, On hit return 
lo Baghdad he practised as a dentist. 

Deputy for Mosul an 1926 and again in 1935. In 
1935 and again from 3938 to i^4Q he held foreign 
service iippoiritmenu at Funs'* Beirut and Bombay. 
In 193d he was Director-General of t ommerce ;ind 
m 1941 Director-GeneruT of Revenue. 

Held a number of ministcriaE appointment* trom 
1942 onwards under Nuri al Sai.l, Arshad ul Unmri 
and Saleh Jabr. Appointed lir*i Governor of the 
.Vi'tiona] Bank .n i949 anil reappointed for a further 
term of three year* in 1952 and again m 8955. In 
Jt‘ly 1953 was a member of Iraqi Economic Dele¬ 
gation tn United Kingdom. Hu.* so far .urvived the 
revolution, bui his position seem* somewhat pre¬ 
carious. 

Fui. with a pa.**ion for growing roses, he i* friendly 
and co-operative, but nm energetic. 

When he came to hi* present jmb he had SitlCe 
knowledge of banking, but as a result of the 
experience lie has gained is now much less of a foal 
than bis enemies allege: bui he is inclined to play 
safe. He speak* French and English. Hu wife 
speak* good English. 

14. Abdul Jabbur ul Cluibbt 

Baghdad Shia, born about ri>06- Graduated ip 
agriculiure at the University of California and in 
education at Colombia Teachers' t offegc He served 
hrsE in the Ministry of Education, in winch he 
became Director of Primary Education land Acting 
Director-Generali in 1943 and Chief Inspector in 
194ft, He left Education in 194ft lo became Minister 
of Supply in 1'sufiq Suwaidi'* Cabinet When this 
Cabinet resigned he wai uppoEmcd Dircctor-GeneraJ 
of the Ministry of Communications and Work*. He 
bus also been a member or Iraqi! delegations to the 
San Franctaco and other conferences. Minuter of 
Agriculture, July 1952. Member of the Develop-: 
ment Poatd. December 1952 from which he wa* 
dinmiacd after the revolution, but h; is not m 
1 rouble. 

He Is a sincere nationalist but broad-mmded and 
reasonable with u keen sen.*e of humour. He 
Convinced of lire need of Western a*six(anre fr-r Iraq, 
and h%hly respected by his many Briiivh friends, 
who could always rcl> on his cOKOperatiun Was an 
active member of The committee of the Brilis.fi 
fnstiiuie Club. He wav the most efficient and 
intdligcm Iraqi member of the Development Board, 
before ihe revolution, where he co-operaletl well 
wiih the British and United Stale* members, in 
trying to secure orderly and cilidcm adminicirmion. 
and in oppodng the intrigue* nf Abdul Rahman 
al JaEili One of Iraq's few honest anti 

Competent effldlls, lie ha* no illusion* about hi* 
countrymen nm*l is subject to fits of depression. 
He drihks fairly heavily ami i* inclined to be 
1 :v. He vpL-alt*, Hrtglish very w-eff His wife who 
speaks sume English, appears m public She is ;i 
sjvter of Abdul Hadi al Chalabi { 4 . 1 . 1 . 


•5. Abdul Jabbnr I ahmi, C.R.F. 

Born 1905. Joined the Police m (922 and rose 
fairly rapidly. Was Director of Police. Mosul* I94£L 
and Commandant of Police in Baghdad Lima in 
1952, 

In 1953 appointed Mulaxurrif of Baghdad and was 
jictis-t in lim post during the severe flooding in 3954 
■vtvmU fair English and returned from a vmt 10 the 
United Kingdom ill 1954 wiih favourable impresttotu 
of the relative effickw^ of British administration and 
ha?, made several visit* to the United Kingdom to 
study particular aspects of it. As a result be was 


active in promoting similar schemes. e..t'„ school 
in eats* course* for the handicapped, night classes, &c.. 
m Baghdad He also organised agricultural ami 
Industrial exhibitions in Baghdad, partly, it i* 
thought, in die interest of advertising himrelf a* well 
os Iraq's products. He is political|y a trimmer, but 
incline* to Nun Pasha's Party, bemj fclaied bv 
marriage to Mohammed Ali Mahmud fy.v l He 
was an efficient policeman and a good Muiavarnf, 
Hi* rcpalation wa* tainted by rumours of cormp^ion 
and he narrowly escaped the axis ol the Purge 
Committee in J 056 - 57 , Dismissed from his post 
after lire, revolution, arrested and put cm trial. 

Awarded a t B E. in 1955 for his help in the 
arrangement* for the British Trade Fair held in 
Baghdad in 1054 , 

UK wife, who, like himvelf. 5 pe 4 t^ good English. 
h a .school-teacher and a charming and intelligent 
woman. 


I ft, \ I ul ul. J abhor Abdullah (iWanr) 

A iciemLi;i 1 Professor Abdullah wax appointed to 
be President of Baghdad University in the autumn 
195ft He is well disposed lo its. 


IT. Abdul inbbar Jutnniiird tDrd 

Born about 1907 in Mosul. A journalist and 
new* spa tier owner. Deputy for Mosul I94S. he 
resigned with other member* of the Opposition in 

Elected again in January 1953 as a member of the 
United Popular Front bun resigned from the U P F 
m October 195,1 as he disagreed wath the policj 
permitting member* to serve in the Cabinet of 
Dr Jamah; he himself was not inviicd 10 1 ! 

In 1954 he wa* elected again for Mosul but a* a 
member of ihe National Front An effective speaker. 
Or Jommard wu* one of the main personalities of 
1 he then Opposition 

FU-lween the return 10 office of Nuri-ns-Said in 
195a and ihe revolution little was lieard of him 
Appointed Minister for Foreign Affaire in the 
Revolutionary GnsttfllUCTlt. tn this post, he has 
been courreou.-, hut tennis in coniine his conversation 
to pint nudes. Il is clear that he has an yet little 
influence on pal icy, and be gives tlic iijnpresSiOn Of 
being somewhat of a from man whose main object 
is to keep the Diplomatic Corps relatively contented. 
He has, however, travelled since hi* Appointment both 
iti ihe I. mtod Nation* and to other Arab Slate* and 
may be .gaining in experience and influence. In vo 
far as he expresses any views, they appear 10 be 
moderate and neutralist. He 1 * apparently unti- 
■C'ommunist, be is not hostile to the West and he ha$ 
an affection for France where he spent World War II 
He speak* fluent French, but little English. En hi* 
youth was one nf Iraq's he.st footballers, 

llu h>.ime remum* in Mosul and tiw wife bat not 
appeared m Baghdad since the revolution, 

19. .Abdul Karim kannun* (Dr<) 

Iti ni 1915 of a Sunni mother and a Shia father. 
Studied n Germany. travdJjnp alvo m France and 
Algeria* where he got into trouble with tlic French 
authorities. Joined Government service in 1931, 
appointed Inspect or-General of Finance in 1951, 
DireclorGictwral of Income Tils in 1952. Account an E- 
GcncraJ^ in (053 acting Director-General of 
fneonte Tai in 1955, A member of the Government 
Oil Refineries Admin 1 st rat ion Board since I ^52- 
Apjxurired Director-General of the Eiuue Hank in 
September 1957, 

An able uccQumanti be ha* risen steadily through 
hard work (he el a hit. to have taken no leave for 
1 5 years), and through cultivating useful ft lends. 
He survived ihe revolution which is logical in view 
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of his pnsnoimocd hut moderate niitoflulisl views. 
Friendly and helpful to the British, he resemble* one 
of the nicer characters in 'he “ Wind in the WiHows 
He speaks, i\cdkm English, German and some 
French. His wife also talk?, well, 

J4* Alnlul has™ Qwtim IMrMhiI , 

Sunni Moslem* born in 1914. Graduate of 
Baghdad Stuff College and Senior Officers' School in 
tut UndcJ K ngdemt Commanded the l<Hb Brigade 
hi Jordan jli Mifnq during the Sue; crisis As 
Iwutcnaal'-colonel took a genuine interest in l he 
welfare of his men and was extremely popular A 
devout Moslem and among the few Iraqi Army 
■offic:"- w i reaulariv keep RamacLhan. 

Together with Stair Colonel Abdul Salem 
Mohammed Arif. Qasim arfaitised and carried out 
ihe vanp iTtnu of July 14. 195*. Immediately on 
seizing power he took rapid and effective measures w 
restore order and establish a Government He made 
cl clear that in a he internal held he w-ijfficd io carry 
Dlit a programme of moderate social reform, to raise 
i he standard of In'mg of the people und to tool out 
corruption, tn foreign politic*, he advocated ncu- 
irelm and friendship towards all countries prepared 
to be friendly with Iraq. He has biter caution* in 
htc dealings with the United Arab Rcpubhc anil has 
shown no tendency to mow quickly toward* a 
merger on which issue he was challenged by Arif hut 
at the moment appears io have won. Oanirn gives 
ihe impression that he wishes to be on good terms 
Wi th the West ami io maintain Iraq’s economic and 
cultural tics, lie appears to be a dedicated perhaps 
naive idealist, but he has had no previous experience 
of the probkris cf government and it is not clear if he 
, -i a hig enough man to muster them. He has jecepteJ 
Communist support jn his AF,t *“ 

Ba'a-li Parly and there Is some doubt w hether lie wi!J 
he able io control Communist iciivities m Iraq in the 
Suture. There is no indication that Qttim himsci! 
has Communist sympathies He hia considerable 
personal charm and apparently not a robust ounsn- 
luricm 

He undemtuids English, hm is no) fluent at 
* peaking. He is unmarried, 

2ft Abdul Karim d Ten 

Kadimuaiij Shin. born m 190*1 brother of Abdul 
Vnir at Uzri (q.v.k Educated in Baghdad and al the 
l ojuioii School of Economics, he has held a number 
of CWminent appointments. Secretary to ihe 
Ministry of Education, 1932- Assistant Secretary at 
the Ros.il Palace. (934. Muster of Ceremonies at 
the Rovil Palace. 1936. Acting Direetor^Tciicrul of 
Revenues, mi Director of Commerce, 1938. 
EiiKetuf-Genera I of Economic* from 1939 until he 
resigned ay tin in 1942 after being involved m a 
financial scandal. 

Minister of Finance under 3 an he auwaulj m 
February I95ri and under Dr. Jamali in September 
1953 In March 1954 was Minister Of Development 
in Dr JamaH’s second Cabinet but rewgficd in April. 

Ejected Deputy in 1943, 1950 and again in March 
1954. and May 195* he represoatt*] Baghdad I Kara- 
dai m double harness with Nadim al Puchucbj (q.v » 
from June 1954 to the revolution. He mined the 
Nlniimul Democratic Party on iu foundation m 1946. 
foul resigned about a year later. A member of the 
H.^hduj Chamber of Commence and of the Board 
nf the National Bunk, he has a profitable cvtuie near 
Kadhimiin and interests in a cement factory . 

V \ nation:* lift, he was highly critical of many 
aspect? of British policy in Iraq and Ihe Middle East 
generally; but he it Western in outlook, realised the 
value for Iraq of the British connexion, and was 
friendly and ctHSpenrtive He was an able Minister 
of Finance and wan chiefly responsive for the 


passage through ParliUKHl of the law c fti l h lii H i fl t 
the Development Board. Hl- supported Saleh lahr 
in the past. He wo* at one time anKlvenui u> Nun 
Said, who regarded him as the worst kind of Western- 
educated lnun youth find 9- ifoutelc iruk^r. I m 
dislike was reciprocated and wm really a cdiJimi of 
two generations as well as of two creeds. Hus 
difference was. however, patched up sufficiently lor 
Urn io accept office under Nun in Match 1958, 
Abdul Karim is u SwtaEsI in outlook and ti can be 
held to hi> credit that he resigned from Dr Jama.is 
C'lfatt because the reforms which he outlined ps 
M inuter of Finance were being obstructed Not 

US ny inqi Ministers have done ihis. It w„w probably 
unfortunate for Unri that he accepted offitt as 
Minister of Finance under Nut? in March 195* and 
rcoLipied the s:ime post in. the Arab Union Govern' 
mefli. He did this.* a I though, he disapproved of 
much of Nun’s policy, in the hope that he would be 
able to institute the economic reforms necessary d 
the country were to avoid involution. When he 
was in office. his fcformLst real became a little dis¬ 
couraged. probably because or NyriV refusal to 
understand the problems He Ns ante obsessed wiih 
the necessity of Kuwait joining the Arab Union and 
predicted that this was the only way to save the 
Union from dieter. He was also a fervent sup¬ 
porter of Dr, Jumali’a violently jinti-Nmr line 
Arrested after the revolution, but subsequently 
released. It * unfortunate that Abdul Karim should 
be out of action as he was one of the abler Ministers 
of the former regime and a genuine reformist. 

He speaks English well, and has wife, from the 
Rifa i family of Naqaf. speaks it a I idle One 
daughter has married into the Oielabi family. 

21. Abdul M*hil1 (S*lyId) 

5hia from the lower Gharrsf fMuntabqk Born 
about 1*94 of an influential family and owns a targe 
estate. 

Depots m the Turkish Parliament arul in mosl 
Iraqi Furl tame nts from 1927 onward*. He was a 
supporter of the late 'Vasin Fash a a I Hasheni! 

Minister of Education under Raahid Ali in 1933, 
Minister of Economics irt the Governments of Taha 
al Hashimi and Nuri Sj tid in 1941 and of 
Communications and Works under Nuri in l L> 4_. 
Sewlor from 1941. Again Minister of C&mmumca- 
itons and Works under Taufiq Suwaidi in 1950- He 
a friend; and supporter of Saleh Jabr with whom 
he ronndoil the popular Socialist Party. He later 
ted the extreme faciion of the party lifter its splits in 
1033 and 1954. 

En November f 950 he wlls accused of the attempted 
murder of Senator Khaiyun «1 Ubaid but was 
released on hail aricr .i w-cvk in prison Although 
the vase against htm was subsequently .topped, he 
bitterly resented what he considered to be a 
deliberate act of hostility an Nuri’* part. 

A strong n,ution.nlis! and fervent Shin, be was fairly 
well m with the palace before the revolution. We 
have not heard of him since. He xpeakK no 
European language.. 

22. Abdul Majid Abbn* lib ) 

Itorn in 1910 a) Ouli'at Sikkar on the Ghitnaf 
Shiu of tribal origin. Educated at the Scots College. 
Wed. Pale’i ru’. the Friend?’ School Brummana. Llie 
American Ums^nsity. Htftnri, and Chicago University 
from 1934 to 1939 (where he studied economics), s>H 
at the expense of the Iraq Government, Frofessor 
at (he Baghdad Law College from 1940 to 1949. 
IX-puti for Amura in 1947 and for the Muniafiq in 
1U4* Joined Nun Pasba’s Constuuiional Union 
party in 1949 and was for scmK time edilor of the 
parti, newspaper. He nuhmitted bis resign niton from 
ihe party in May 1951. but Nan Push# refimi 1° 
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a«epi ii Served with, the Iraqi Delegation to United 
Nation.*, in De&mbeT I9iq und September |93j. 
Again elected a.s Deputy for the Mumafiq ins January 
J95.1 ^id ierved a.*i Minister of Commumcaltoms and 
VCiiks m both Dr Jantuli's Cabinets. Re-dected 
for the Muntaliq in June I '54 umt appointed 
Minister of Agriculture by Arehad al LInuri. This 
appointment ted u> a dispute with the Central 
Committee nf the Const it urional Union Party, who 
fell they should have been consulted before 
acceptance and eonujdcredl him us having reigned 
from the r^irty hi .Mureh 1955 wav ,i rnembei of 
the Iraqi Delcgatkin to the Asian-African Conference 
jl Bandung In June 1955 was made a member 
of the Board of ttie Govemmem Cut Retineriiw 
Administration Appointed Permanent Delegate ol 
ihe Arab Union to ihe United Nations in June 1958. 
Dr.^njtsed after (he re voluiion 

A pleasant enough person., but icm ingratiating and 
lacking in character and reputedly comipt, A keen 
reader, he claims, io be happy with his books. Wav 
in dove touch with the American Embassy -before 
the revolution and hold* strong antf-Communisl 
views, Was. a friend and supporter of Dr. Jjntalu 
Speaks good English .jnd his v ife. who appears in 
public, kamri a little English. She is a Sbia from 
the Lebanon of the Owe Iran family. 

23, \btiu! Majid Allawk, C,B,E + 

Bom 1901 tihui of Baghdad. Graduate of the 
Baghdad L«w Colkgc, Subsequently joined ihe 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where he held various 
appoint merits, mcluduic thal of Icg.d adviser, until 
he was appointed Head of the Political Section. 
Minister of Social Affairs in the Cabinet of Hamdi 
Puchachi. 1944. After serving as Mutasarrif of 
Karbala until 194S, he w.i-„ an Administrative 
Inspector in the Ministry of the Interior until his 
appoininipnt Minister of Communications and 
Works in ihe Cabtnci formed bv Mustafa al Uman 
in July 1952. Resigned with Muuutfa nt Umari in 
November 1952 Appointed Director-General of 
Customs in February 1953. Appointed Executive 
Member, Development board (July 19531. where he 
has prosed himself an honest, painstaking bm souk'- 
what unimaginative official Appointed Scnaloi in 
February 195ft and left the Development Board We 
have not wen him ninoe ihe revolution. In recent 
years he became .m increasingly warm supporter of 
the British conncs ton. He speaks English 
pompodjly, rather iu the manner of snmesinc 
addressing a public meeting, and is intensely proud 
of liii C B£. whtCh was awarded io him in 1945 
tor ihe friendly and eo-optmtfvc altitude he adopted 
towards )hc Embassy. ,i> acting DircCiOr-Gruentl in 
the- Ministry or Foreign Affairs from 1941 to 1^4, 
His wife speaks some English. 

24, Abdul Majid Jalil tColnaeJl 

Appointed Director-General of Security after (he 
revolution.. Formerly ut the Resen’c College. 
Baghdad, lie seems to be suspicions und euu)tou> It 
is difficult io get decisions out of him and Ik is 
probably afraid of hi* Superior*, 

25 , AIkIiiI Majid Mahmud 

Sbia Bom atwui 1909. Educated irt the United 
Slates where he obtained a degree in Agriculture* 
Director of Education in ibe Mtniuliq in the early 
1930s, Supcrmtcndcm (Personneh of Public 
Revvnycs. Inspector in the income Tits Depart¬ 
ment irt 1941. Held an appointment in the Ministry 
«f Economics in 1942, Appointed Assistant 
AceounUuit-General in 1944. A member of the 
tiaqi delegation to the Arc non Woods Conference 
m 1945 DirectUC<n;uera] of Agricullusal Bank, 
1 1J 45-50, Appointed Minister of Economics under 


Nuri al Said m December 1950 and Acting Minister 
of Agriculture in April 1952. Defeated bv Siiditj at 
Baifiam in ihe elections of January 3953. Appointed 
to Ihe Govern men! Oil Board in February 3953. 
Appointed Minister of Finance under Arshad al 
Uttiari. Apnl 1954. Elected Deputy for SCuntehq. 
June 1954. and b.*p(enibt:r 1954. 

\pp.jinted Minister of Devclopnient. August 1954, 
:=nJ subsequently Minister wntliOu) Portfolio after 
a small financial scandal and was dropped from the 
Government in May 1955, Appointed Vice- 
President of ihe Arab Union Chamber of Dcpulios 
in May 1958, Went to ground after the revolution. 

Abdul Majid Mahmud was secretary of the 
Muthanmi Club, most of the members of which were 
Western-educated nationalists with leanings towards 
national Socialism, and was a founder me in her of the 
Ba’alh Club. He played an active par! in the Rashid 
Ah movement. He was, much under the influence of 
l ad hi! al Jamali. hut owed his tniniyienal appoint¬ 
ments to Nun ill yLid He is presidem of (he 
Alumni, Club of the Amcriclfl University of lleinjt 
in Baghdad, 

Abdul! Mujid Mahmud is a mild and friendly little 
man holding somewhat naive nationalist views about 
which tic is extremely garrulous. He says thai lie 
ha,s moved away from his earlier extreme nationalism 
and believes in co-operation with the Wes), but the 
fact I-, tliui 3ii'. part, as Nuri al Said's Minister of 
EcorloniLcs, irt signing, the new agreement with the 
Iraq Petroleum Company in 1952 cut hint oli from 
hts former nudioniiHsl associates, who disapproved pf 
this agree mom His English is good and Ids wife, 
who is friendly like himself, also speaks some 
English, As u Minister he appears to have been 
neither partieuhirly efficient nor particularly honest. 
ilz had opened a taw office in Baghdad and hoped 
to exploit his influence in official circles by aciiug as 
adviser to foreign companies. 

26, Abdul Majid Qjissab 

Sunni of Baghdad, born about 1‘HJft. Educsled jL 
Baghdad and Ikirui. Tbok a medical degree at 
Mompctier. A member of the Muthaima Club. 
Joined the CnnstitutionaE Men- in 1947 and the 
Nationalist Mr* of Independent Deputies in 1952. 
He voted for the ratification of the agreement 
between Ihe Iraq Govern mcnl and the Traq 
Petroleum Company in 1952. Appointed Minister 
of Health in N'uruddui Mahmuds Cabinet in 
November l■952. During his few- weeks in office 
he attempted to undo the work of his predecessors 
ai|d antagonised most members of hi s Ministry, 
W'su appointed Minister of Education w JamaliN first 
t ibinct in September 1953. whch he and the Prune 
Minister insis-ted on remsJatmg in the schools and 
colicgti students who had been eitpelhrd or 
imprisoned for Communi.se agilatjon. This measure, 
ihough liberal in its inspiration, led io an undoubted 
recrudescence of uguation nmcing Ihe siudenis, 
Appointed Minister of Health in Jamili’s second 
Cabinet i March 19341, Rc-detted Deputy for 
Baghdad. June 1954, and again in June 1955. 
Arrested after ihe revolution; al tithe of wTtling is 
under house armt. 

Though somewhat uiibafunced untl mootly, H 
pkisaiit eompads and has gone out of bis way to 
ho friendly to visiting British Members of Parlia¬ 
ment, since he was hniivelf u keen member of [he 
Jnter-ParSinfluHiteif) L ; nion. He speaks French and 
soiim Englisih, 

27, Abditli Murtatih Amin 41 Hviliitni 

Bom 1907 in Baghdad. Suitm Mujlon A regular 
army officer who wm ai Sandhurst and Later al cached 
lo the Koyal Carps of Signals, He has also been on 
cuuncj in England. Passeil ihe Iraqi SLiff College 
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in [949 ;ird was for a short time Director of Military 
Intelligence a' the Ministry of l>efe:st:e. Mill!arv 
Vraehe ill Damascus. 1949 -SI In November 1952 
vvius Military Commander of Baghdad and made a 
good showing during and after the rtois. Assisted! 
Chief ol General Stall 1953 In petpb r 1955 was 
appointed to Planning Staff of Military Committee 
of the Arab League und wan Depute Chief of St,iff 
I Operations) and Major-General, 1954 Reared and 
appointed Minister in Iraqi Foreign Service, 
February 1 'i?4. Appointed Minister to Indonesia, 
dune 1954. where he was an ex-frtfclo member of 
the tra^i Delegation 10 the Bandung Conference in 
1955. 

Returned to Baghdad in June 195? with the 
reputation of having been too deeply involved in 
Indonesian politics Was appointed Mutasamf of 
Sukimaniya, July 1957. 

Intelligent and plenum. Abdul Muttehb has 
Figured in vartou* highly complicated intrigue*, 
notubh concerning Syria, with the result that no 
one knows whether ihcy can trust hint. Speaks 
excellent English amt i* regarded u pro-Bntish 
Vcverthetess, retained his job after the revolution. 
His wife goes out. 

28, Abdul Qadir al CMW , . 

Horn m Baghdad in tiXfcj of (he family or the 
\aoibs of Baghdad and a lineal descendant of Abdul 
Qudir Gidani who in the 1 Mb century founded (he 
Qadiria Sect which spreads over North-West India 
and Nortli Ccntnl Africa. Elder bfother of 
Yusuf j 1 Gailani ii/.v.l Educated a( Baghdad arid 
studied tsl the London School of Economies. 
Entered the Foreign Service, 1926. and served in 
London and Cairo, where he was in charge of (he 
Legation several Times between 1954 and l'M0. 
Master of Cere monies at the Royal Palace, 1940 
He was close! v associated wiih the rebel Government 
of Rashid Ah' and after its collapse was interned in 
Rhodesia und later in Iraq Released. 1^44. Re¬ 
appointed to Foreign Service and sent as Charge 
[TAffaire* to Karachi. 194& Transferred to Cairo. 
1949, but was not appointed Minister because the 
Regent distrusts him for the part he played in 1941. 
In June 3951 he was appointed Counsellor in the 
Iraqi Foreign Service on -.pedal duty with the Arab 
League. Appointed Minister to Pakistan. 1953, and 
Ambassador. 1 95b. 

He speaks good English- Hw Egyptian w fe has 
little English, but speak * excellent French. 


29, Abdul Qodfr Km*ik 

lawyer, generally considered to be E. ommuniu. 
Returned to Iraq from exile after the revolution of 
July 14, !95&. and reported to be politically active. 


Mi. Abdul Rahman til R aum* i l>r. > 

Boro (bout 1915. Doctor of Law of Loudon 
LlDiversity, He w a* dismissed from hi* post dp Dean 
of ihe Law College after Suer for anli-Govcrnmcnt 
politcial activity He was allowed to continue his 
private practice nun! the revolution when he was 
reinstatod as Dean of the Law College having turned 
down the post of the Rais of the thwart of the 
Council of Ministers [Secretary of the t abinefl 
Abdul Rahman is art rntelligcM. luct-d and clear¬ 
headed nationalist who is friendly to the West. He 
is strongly opposed to CoifiTOUiwfm and hopgs that 
the new Iraq Government will maintain cultural und 
cnfflointe ties with the West. Is *t present in dis¬ 
favour because of hi* pun-Arab views and sympathy 
toward* the RaXth He would probably make a 
competent Minister and might have a potitical future, 
if Iraq'* policy were to move in a pan-Arab direction. 
Speaks good English. 


31, Abdul Rahman jI Jtilili (I>r.) 

Born about 1907 of a leading family of McmuL 
He became Deputy for Mosul in 194S but resigned 
with the Opposition in March 1950. In 1951 he was 
dtcied to the Permanent Bureau of ihc Untied 
Popular Front Party and in 1952 (o its Administrative 
Committee, of which he became secretary in 1953, 

In (953 he was re-elected Deputy for Mosul, In 
September 1:953 he was appointed Minister of 
Economics in Df- Jamali's Government, when he 
made clear his conviction that the Iraq Government's 
agreement with the Iraq Petroleum Company should 
be radically revised in favour of Iraq In 1954 he 
resigned from the Cabinet because it would not 
abolish martial law in Basra, On June 27. 1954, he 
was up pointed an executive member of the Develop¬ 
ment Board. In 1956 he undertook an extensive 
tour in Europe, including the United Kingdom, in 
an effort to engage European engineers for the 
development programme In 1957 he revisited 
Germany, Dismissed from the Development Board 
after the revolution, 

A man of considerable intelligence, if also self- 
important, and a powerful personality. he is self- 
seeking, politically ambitious. an enemy of Nun al 
Said. Mi rang Arab national 1st and bitterly anli- 
ZionisL In the Development Board he betrayed a 
pronounced anti-British and anil-American prejudice 
nd tended lo favour German inierenfe.. He believes 
that the existing relationships between Arab Govern¬ 
ments and the oil industry represent a form of 
expLciiiunion by the Western Powers and that lire 
50/50 share is unfair to the Arabs. He has pub¬ 
lished a hook on the subject. He speak* English 
well and is personally friendly. He is unmarried 

32, Abdul Rasul al KhuHsi 

Shin of Kadhiniam and a nephew of She Sftia 
Mu pa hid Muhammad al Khalisi. Born in 1910. 
Joined Government service in 1932, served us 
Administrative Inspector and was appomied 
Muluamf of Karbala in September I94 b. Irans- 
t errc d ( o Diyal* m June 1950 and to Baghdad m 
June 1951, Appointed Minister of Justice and 
Acting Minister of Communications and Works m 
Nuruddift Mahmud's Cabinet in November I95-, 
Elected Deputy for Kadhinmm in January 1953. 
Re-clculcd for Kadhiirwm. 1954. Minister of Social 
Affairs under Nun al Said, December 1955 to June 
1957, Minister of Justice under Ah Jaudut. June 
1957 . Afrested after the revolution but released 
without trial m October 1958, 

He owed his success primapally to his connexions 
with Muhammad al Khaltsii and Abdul Hadi al 
ChaLtibi f q.V'}. He is a quiet, not very intelligent 
man and an ardent Shin. He is married to a sister 
of Abdul Amir Allawi fo.v.i who docs not appear m 
society, 

33. \hit llI Raz/at) Abdul Vtahub (M*}or-Gciv?rtil, 

Retired) , .. . , 

Wm OuATtermustcr-Gfoeral at the Ministry oi 
Defence before the revolution Appointed Mutes- 
suhf of Basra after the revolution, A quiet man 
who Hives the impression of being more of a civil 
servant Than a volttier. Her Majesty s Consul- 
General, Basra, says that he is a cypher without 
authority, 

34. Abdul Rsuraq ul Dhtihif 

Shia of Baghdad Born about 1903. i ounger 
brother of Abdul Hadi a! Dhuhirfo.tO- He ha* 
travelled in Europe and speak* English fairly well 
In 1942 he was attacked by a nervous disease wmen 
affected his brain commonly reputed to be due i° 
hereditary tivphilis, and he spent some time inJ 1 
mental home in Beirut. Joined the tsliqlal Eurl; 
wb-n it was founded in 1946, bul noon left ir to lO’ 1 ’ 
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the late Sa'&d Saleh’s Liberal Party, of which he 
can united to be a member unlil Shim's death curly 
m |!Wy, Deputy for fiaghdad m ly4S and went oo 
Iraqi dc Sega i ions to several inter-Pul Lamentary 
Cun Terences- Minister of Economic s id Ah Jaudats 
Government ol Lhscember 1949, He resigned with 
the Opposition t^cputics in March 1950 and a 
founder memher of the United Popular From In 
June 1451 he was elected to the Front's Permanent 
Bureau Arrested after ibe riots in November 1952. 
Announced in December 1953 his decision to 
abandon polilks temporarily," 

Abdul Ra/sraq .ind his brother are well oil, having 
property in Baghdad and lands in Abu Ghuruib. 
He wdls ,( voluble member of the Opposition before 
tile revolution and expressed iheir SUDdaJd views, 
viliicii hive now been irarmlated into the policy of 
the new Government. He is personally friendly 
He has rtoi yet been rewarded With any officer He 
has published a book damning tribal feudalism in 
]:,io ^nt! three volumes c-f es-a;.s inveighing against 
British Imperialism. 

His wife does not appear in society. 

AS, \bdul 3Valihab Maininitl 

Sunni of Basra Bom .n I 1*9. Educaled Basra 
anil Baghdad, where he graduated in Jaw in 10.32 
As a young man he held advanced Leftist opinions, 
Arrevted by Jamil Madfai’s Government in t93h for 
attempting tn raise she Diwaniya iribcs against diem, 
Released by Nuri Pasha after the military demon- 
siration which removed the Madfai Government 
Deputy. 1939 Ul 1947. Minister ol Finance in 
Suwaidi Cabinet of 194*. Member of ihc Liberal 
Parti front 1946 to 154JS, when ihc jvarij .suspended 
activity. Fleeted President of the Bar Association 
in 19.0. I'.I-I md 1952. He is c?ne of th^ hading 
Iraqi fellaw-travellers and played a prominent pari 
in the agitation leading up to (he Luis in i9?2, As 
.« rtiOli. he w.kS detained for six weeks. 

He was active during the elections of June 1954 
but after the formation of Nuri a I SaldN Cjovcmmen; 
withdrew from politics and turned his attention to 
mating money 

Elected Pres idem of ihc Bar Association after the 
rcvalut,™ Headed .i defegadtn :t Cum-nunisi 
China in September 1958, 

Personally cordial he r> inidligcni and good 
cOm;p&by, His daughter is rnaiTiKl to Usumu. hjo 
of Tahvnri Qadri f</,r.'). in the Iraqi .Foreign Service. 
Hi-, wife i‘ amiable and emancipated end -peaks 

English, 

56. Ahclut Htihmi Muhamnu'd Aiii iCtlkmcIl 

Sunni Modem. born in 192] He held admmss- 
iraiiie and training appointments in ihc Ministry of 
l>efcncc nnd gmduulcd ul the Staff College He was. 
reported to have been a not particularly impressive 
Stall Officer and as having an. mdulereni foundation 
of knowledge. In July 1958 co-operated with 
Brigadier Oasvim in the u'up d't'iat, when he wav 
lemporarilv in command of the 2tKh Brigade which 
moved into Baghdad ahead of QuwimN I9sh Brigade 
His troops ucoipied the radio MuiiDn und Aril him¬ 
self broadcast the new;, of the t/mp lo the people 
und played :i part in mcixii ihc mnh io destroy ihe 
Kmg's Palace. He was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister, Minister of the Interior and Deputy 
Com min-der-in-L’h icf of the Armed Forces. He wu:, 
relieved, of the laliet pust: on September ll. I'-L'ifb 
und of Ihe ocher two poytx on Seotcmber ?3„ I ‘>?8, 
and was appointed Ambaxsador to Snsrin. He 
returned to Baghdad on November 7 without having 
laken up his appeniitmeni and acainKt (lie orders of 
the Government. He was arrested and charged wiih 
conspiracy against the regime. At the time of 
writing he ts snl! under detention bui has not been 

trial. 


Immediately after the revolution Aril set himself 
up as the chief Government spokesman and toured 
ihe country making mffamrnaiory anti-itnperuiist 
speeches and advocating ihe equality of all Iraqis, 
lie wj> also the chief advocate of immediate union 
between Iraq nnd ihe Untied Arab Republic and 
enjoyed Ihc support of the Ru'aih Party. He was 
even hailed by ihc crowds a* ihc " Nasser of Iraq 
His unc. ntfoued activities, demagoguery and egoism 
coupled with the ineUkicitl execution af his minis¬ 
terial dunes built up the resentment of his Cabinet 
Colleagues, of many Army officers and of the middle 
cEas> against him. There ;s u strong belief that he 
plotting to supplant Qtvssim, possibly with the 
help of Rashid AH. bui if so his plans came to 
nothing. 

Arif has a certain charm and evident vitality He 
i:, ait effective, rather elemental orator. He does not 
seem lo be very intelligent, hix detailed political idea-s 
are unpraL'iieul and doctrinaire and even at private 
interviews he has a tendency to pronounce as ihough 
he were addressing a crowd, Jic is a devout Modem 
and claims to be a sincere and intense nationalist 
strcmgLy opposed to Communism, 11 is erratic 
behaviour was a serious emhurraisni.-jii to the pro- 
Nasser faction and increased the Prime Minister's 
difficulty m maintaining a middle of the road policy 
in inlernflUonaJ affairs. 

He speaks and understands some L nglish. 

37. Vhdul Hnlihab Murjan 

Born iiboni 1930 of a rich Slim landowning family 
Of Iftlia. Educated at the Baghdad Law College, he 
was appointed a judge about 1955 but soon rcviunod 
to practise Ah jl lawyer. 

In 1946 ami 1947 he was leader re Hilla of Kamil 
ai Chadirohfi National Democratic Party bui 
resigned in 1947 Owing to his exclusion from the 
party's. Higher Cotnmiucc und to his being mken up 
by Saleh Jabr, who sectiredi hL clccticm lo the 
Chamber of Deputies in Match 1^47. 

He was again elected Dcpuiy for Hilla in ihe 1948 
clcctioni and was appatnlcd Minister of Economics 
m June |94K in Muzahim al I’achacfciA Government, 
Resigned sxn hit cteclion as President of the Chamber 
of Deputies in autumn 1948. Elected vice- 

tc.s.dtEii srf Nuri j| Skiid'?, Constitutional Unon 

urty m Dccemltr I '4-4*' Became Minister of 
ConamuniciiiioiT. and Warto under Nun al Said in 
September 1950 and was transferred to Fiancee in 
December 1950. Elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies m Dcc--m.ber i95l Deputy for Hilhi in 
January 1953. Mininier .if Communications und 
V- orks, January and May 1955, Resigned ftf'er a 
quarrel with Said Qajffiaz in May 1953 Elected 
President of Chamber ol Deputies in December 3 953, 
Re-elected for Hilla in June 195a and September 
3954. when he was .again elected as Provident of Llie 
Chamber or Deputies afier w'rving for a month as 
Minister of Agriculture. Minister of Communi- 
cations and Works m All Jaudul's Government. June 
1^57 Appointed Prime Minister en Deccrnbcr 1957 
Hy helping to arrange this appointment. Nuri *a.\ 
trying Murjan oui as a pssj^iblc successor for the role 
of leading Shin politician of ihe generation which 
would lake over after Nun's departure The 
appointment w4i a mistake and Murjans Ciovern- 
mem a fiast-o, although it mude its murk h'. ihe 
avTcemeni to farm the Arab Union with Jordan. 

in ceneraS Murjan proved weak and incompetent 
and totally sncitpjjble of dealing with the issues which 
Faced him He is a pleasant enough fellow and was 
nisi adequate as President of the Chamber of 
Deputies to which post he returned during Ahmad 
Mi4.ii tar Bn ban's premiership in May 1958, He n 
now in poor health and hav been released from 
prison on bail, a rnthet pitiful victim of events that 
were too big for him He spe«U a little Bfffhsh. 
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J&S* Abdul Wnltiib Shakir tBrigadier, Helirrd) 

Fonrh-r Comnumier of the Second f>i', i.vion Ap¬ 
pointed Mumsarif of Hdlah after (he revolution. He 
« indited to be brusque but is bustne-ssl tkc to deal 
with Fie k substantia It) built but tougher than he 
looks and genuinely enjoys training and camp life 
He had a gjHitvauCe against his more senior otei 
tecause of their failure to pay more attention to 
purely military nutter* such as [faming; Hr is 
respected by all Iraqi ranks, He speaks good 
English 


3 »* Abdullah Safe, K.L’A , 0 . 

Born I 4 *)?. A Sunni from Mosul. Joined the 
Iraqi Foreign Service at its inception and. after 
serving in various posts, was promoted to Minister 
Plenipotentiary in 194ft, Otargd <FAffaires :*i (he 
Iraqi Embassy in Washington in 1952, In the 
summer of 1955 was appointed Deputy Rats of the 
Royal OjWbji and held that punt until appointed 
Munster for Foreign Affairs in Dr. JamiTs Govern¬ 
ment in September 1953, Headed the Iraqi 
delegation Jo (he United Nations Ln auitimn 1:953, 
Appointed Raw of (he Royal Diwan in March 1954 
and accompanied King Faisal on hiv Slate Visit lo 
Pakistan that month. Also accompanied ihe King 
on hi.i vis.ts i ' Jordan in April 1955 and Turkey in 
June 1955 and in his Stale Visit to tiic United King- 
dom in 1956. when he was made honorary K.C-VQ. 
A quid and pleasant personality, he always look 
.l sensible view of things and was it good influence 
in the Court He a as fully aware of the needi Tor 
internal reforms, hut was probably nol forceful 
enough to impress his views on the Crown Prince 
He is a i present unemployed, but is not on trial. 


40. Abdullah Tbimluji (Dr.) 

Sunni, born in Mosul m 18^5. and formerly called 
Abdullah Said EffemiL Studied medicine in 
Constantinople and served in the Turkish army, but 
transferred hi* allegiance lo I bn Saud when ihe latter 
occupied; Him in 1913. 

As Ibn Sands Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1922 
ho signed the Uquir Protocol, and in 1926 look pari 
in Ihe riegoli.ilions m London which led to the Treaty 
of Jcdda m 1^27 Hii influence with, Ibn SauJ nfter- 
w.irds waned ami in EOlR, after the failure of the 
Medina Railway Conference at Haifa, at which he 
w:i* (bn Saud's represent a live, he posted his fesig- 
nalion to Ihn Sau-i and cante to Baghdad instead of 
reluming to the Hejij/ 

In Iraq he has been thrice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs tm 1930-51. 1934 and mtl thrice Director- 
Central of Health r 1932-33. 1934 35 and 1941 42), 
and Master oi Ccffmoniei at the Palace in 1937-3K. 

From 1942 onwards, he devoted himself mainly lo 
business. Hr was a member of the Iraqi delegation 
to (he United Nations in 1947 and was elected 
Deputy for Mosul in ihe !94(i elections, 

He wnt appointed Iraqi Ambassador in Tehran in 
February 1950 He spcni most of his lime in 
Bag kid nJ. however, and eventually resigned from this 
pnrat in May 195! Minister of Education under 
Mustafa at umari. July (952- 

In !95b he was appointed a roving Ambassador 
by Nuri al Said with a view io effecting u rcconcilia- 
lion between Iraq and Saudi Arabia, In ibis capacity 
he achieved some success which culminated in ihe 
State V id of King Saud lo Iraq in May 1457 

An intelligent old man. loyal to the old regime 
and very friendly and helpful io us. In his visits 
lo Saudi Arabia, he did what he Could to improve 
relations between ourselves and ihe Saudis Dis¬ 
missed from his p o*i after the revolution. He speaks 
fair English. 


41. Abdullah JsimTil ad Bus uni 

Born about 1915- Brother of Abdul Qattir Isma'il- 
Lawycr and teacher at the Law College. He was 
dismissed his post at lhe Law College for poltiical 
activity at the lime of the Suez expedition, and 
reinstated, after July 14. I95B. lie is, a member of 
the National Democratic Party and a vigorous Left- 
wing nationalist. but less extreme than his brother 
Ac the Ums ol writing he is active in writing for and 
helping lo edit the daily -ti 1 Tiumra (The Revolution! 
which h following .i Communist line, Hie N.D.P 
disapprove of this action on Abdullah # $ port, which 
he started without consulting them. 

Abdullah Ismail hast been personally cordial lo 
u* boih b_fufL- ,ind since the revolution. He sp;akc 
French hui little English and is married to a daughter 
of Lite late Jamil MiJfai. He is intelligent and 
engaging. 

42. Abdullah Qsraab 

Sun to of Baghdad. Born 1900. the son of an 
'Alim. Abbas Amin ,d Ftlwst. Educated Baghdad, 
^tradujtcd from ihe Law College. 1928, and entered 
Cos crnmcni service Qaimaqatn Samarra. 1936. 
Director of Tribal Affairs. Min bury of Interior. I93B, 
MtHasoltif of Diwjniya. I ,,J -t I Minister of Interior 
under Nuri al Sind (October December 194.3) and 
again under Arsfrud al Umari (June 194*1, reverting 
in the interim to Mutasarrif of Mosul. 1944, Director - 
General of (he Date Association. 1947- Appointed 
Mayor of Baghdad. E951 Returned ro Dale Associa¬ 
tion, March 1953. Represented Iraq at Arab'TiaUkn 
Economic Conference held in Italy in September 
1953. Was made Deputy for Muniafia. November 
(95*. Re-elected it 1 ihe Chamber of Deputies in 
May 1958 and appointed lu (hi.- Arab Union P.tilia- 
men!, Up for I rial after ihe revolution, 

A fairly capable admintotriGOf without marked 
political leanings. 

43. Adnurt a I Pachjichi 

Born about 1920 Son of Mum him al Paehachi 
and an up and coming member of the Iraqi Foreign 
Service. Admen hokts moderate nationalist view-s 
but is not so extreme as his father. He is personable 
and Intelligent md speaks excellent English. He 
may well have a future in th: Foreign Service. He 
is married lo a daughter of Ali Jnudat ill Ayyubi. 

44. Ahmad Ad nan Hu flith 

Born 1909 of ,i Sunni family from Mosul He 
joined Government renrk' irt 1914, Bees me Acting 
Chief Engineer. Posts and Teltgranhs in t a 44 
Annoinicd member of I he Board of Agriculiural 
Miehinsry and Implements \ dm im.sc rat ion in 1954, 
Promoted in Dsrcclnr-GcneraL Posts ami Telegraph* 
in the same star Made President of the Baghdad 
Electricity Services Board of Administration. 
Sent ember 1955. 

He h:n travelled nbroid ,i lot W;i$ invited (0 ihe 
UrtitcJ Kingdom .is it jjuesl of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the autumn Of 1956. Has repre' 
fettled his country il various nwelings of the Inter- 
nnilm:tl Tciccomniuniciiicm? Union and. in February 
1957, ai the Arab Postal Conference in Libya. 
Rem.lined at his ntat after the revolution. 

An enormously Lu men with a cheerful disposition 
Not very cultivated but likeable. He relied much on 
his British technical advisors, but naturally insisled 
ihit credit for success should be his Has a I wavs 
been co-operative with this Embassy, He speaks 
i'ood English, 

45. Ahmad a I %|U ftl Vawtr tkhfikhi 

Sunni Shaikh of the Sbamirmr Jarhy tribe. 
Younger brother of Sfu<,i a] Ajil. he was bom iiboul 
1923 arid educated m Victoria College, Alexandria, 
;mti in Mosul and Baghdad 
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He wens to London wiih bis fiiihcr Ajil in 1937 
lo attend the coronal ion of His Majesty King 
George VI After Ajil's death m 1940 Ahmad sei 
about undermining SfuqN position in the inlx-. 
dispuied ihe inheritance with him, mid m 1944 was 
suspected of being involved in an attempt Lo poison 
him with locust bail. 

He became Deputy for Mosul in 1948 and in 
October of that year He wai recognised by Ihe 
Government os paramount Shaikh of the Shammsr 
in Iraq instead of Mish’un a) Faisal who had 
replaced Sfuq the previous June. He it now more 
popular shan his rivals with ihe iribe- hui con^Lanl 
imrigUc amongst themselves has reduced l he 
influence of all Sham mar lihaikbs. Accompanied 
King Faisal II to America in 1952. Deputy for Tel 
Afar, Januiry 1953, bui because of Palace inter- 
vent ion was not re-elccicd in 1954. Included in 
Nuns (isl of DepUltcs in September 1954. Hus 
visited Europe and Asia extensively ^ member of 
ihe Iraqi Group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
Re-elected to Chamber of Dcpul?cv in May (958. 
Remained free after the revolution. 

Flashy, engaging and plausible, Ahmad i> 011 c of 
the very few English-speaking iribc>rncn, During 
the past ii\ years be ha*, wnih I wo Syrian partners, 
devoted much time ami hard work to mechanised 
cr.sin fanning on hiv land in the Jczinch and appears 
to have prospered. He iv believed, to be io touch 
with tbn Suud. 

Mss. w-ife does not accompany him away from 
home. 


46, Ahnisd \fukblur R:th;cii 

Bora uboul I89S. Sunni from near Khaniqin. 
He i 5 , not * l rue Bab an but lakes ihe name from a 
marriage onttexion with rhe bte Jamd Bey Baban 
s‘f Kiln Educated Baghdad Law School and served 
an -i judge for maiiy yeans. Director-General of 
Supplies. J9ji, Successively Minister of Soci.il 
Affairs Communications .md Works and juisiec 
under Nuri al Said. 1942 44. Minister of Justice 
under Hamdi Pachachi, 1944. Miti]>.ter of Social 
Affairs. 194b. Head of the Royal Diwan, L94d, 
He visited Europe in ihe summer of 1951, Took a 
prominent pari in ihe conduct of the election* of 
Jimuury 1953. Minister of Justice under Jamil 
Madfai, January 1955, Head of (he Royal Diwan 
again in April 1955, UcpuJy Prime Minister in 
Jamuli's second Cabinet. March 1954, and appointed 
a Senator. Appointed Deputy Prime Minister under 
\uri from October 1954 until June 1957 Minister 
of Defence under Ali JauJ,u t June 1451 Appointed 
Prime Minister of Iraq after formal ion of (he .Arab 
Union 311 May 1958. 

Thi’ advice he gave when Head of she Royal 
[3 1 wan wik not always rood and, by being all things 
10 all (lien, he acquired a reputation for insinecruy 
atul irtiiigue, He was always, very much a palace 
man and ihis was (he main rewm far ho appoint¬ 
ment as Prime Minister [n this latter post, he was 
really no more than .« palace executive and 
unfortunately an ineffective one. Mis suited intern- 
tionv lo Carry out internal reforms were admirable, 
but he had no time to pul them inlo effect before he 
wa-i overwhelmed by the revolutit>b. It is however 
unlikely ih:tt he would hive been able to do anything. 
He was a b-nevolent avuncular figure, friendly lo all 
including ourselves, but entirely lacking in drive and 
personalily. He was arrested, fried and sentenced 
to dealh afier (he revolution larcely because he 
bfcame involved in events which were too big for 
him Al (he time of writing there is still a chance 
that the Prime Minister will commute the death 
semence. 

He has divorced bis wife and has one daughter 
at school in Beirut He speaks little English 


47, kh mad Vf oh j mined \ a by a (Staff Brigadier! 

Sunni M orient from Mosul. Born about 1913. 
He was Aide to King Faisal in England during (he 
King's >chool-days. Commanded tne 15th Brigade 
m Basra sncil shortly before JtiJj 14. 1958. At the 
lime of the revolution he was in Jordan in the post 
of Deputy Commiimler of the Western Forces of lbe 
Arab Union, After the revolution he was appointed 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia but did Pdl proceed 
there. He was appointed Minister at the itueritir 
on the dismissal of Aril on September 30. 3958, 
Brigadier YLibya has always been friendly to the 
British. He is reputed to have been an efficient 
officer, and m intelligent and j strict Moslem. He 
has been cordial toward:, us si rice his appointment 
av Minister of the Interior. !l is likely Ural he will 
prov,: a competent Minister without ever becoming 
.1 prominent or controversial figure. He lold the 
Vlce-CdTisul irt Basra ufler the revolution Lhai. 
although he did not approve of everything that had 
happened, he was going io look *fter his own 
interest in the future. At. prevent there interests 
are with Qjsim. He speaks good English and has 
P'.4ish:d manners and an elegant appearance. 

48, Abruad Salih a I Abdi (BrigLiditT} 

Born about ]9|0. t'emtnundant of the Iraqi 
School of Artillery in 1954. Commander. Royal 
Aciiltary of the 3rd Division. 1957 5ft, Appointed 
Military Governor-General and Chief of ihe General 
Stuff after the revolution. He iv fat. humorous and 
friendly. He was popular amongst (he middle and 
junior ranks of the army in he was one of the few 
seni>.i: nflfrcr* who treated (hem like human beings. 
Sine.: the revolution he has been a sul-ccss as Military 
Governor and appears (o have a good grip of the 
ritualism He is. business-!ike ro deal with 

49, Ahmad al Raw! K.B.E. 

Horn about 3&9fk (he son of a Baghdad Sunni 
Alim Brother or Najib al Rawi (<y,v.k Became a 
pr^lice oflker soon after the formation of (he Iraq 
Governmcnl and after Teaching the rank of Com- 
mandanl. served in several liwas as a mulasatrif. 
In 19J9 he wav made an administrative inspector 
and r-ocm afterwards was placed on pension. 

After Jh: collapse of R:ishid Ali's rebel Govern¬ 
ment in 194] he was recalled by Jamil Madfai nnd 
made E)jtecior-Gencral of Police. He held thLs 
ivosiiiiin suetcTS-fullj for four years of war and 
co-operated whole-heartedly wdh the Briiish Forces. 
He vs.lv appointed Honorary K.B.L for his war 
services in 1946. 

Created Pasha b> Amir AbdulUh of rransjordun 
in 1943. he was appointed Iraqi Minister to Syt:i.i 
and the Lebanon in 1945 and to Tnixtsjonbm in 
1946. He returned to Irau the same year to take up 
the nosf. Firs: of DirLClor^GencraL and later ( 19491 
of Urtder-Seeretary. in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs In This caftadny he represented Iraq at 
several meeting* of ihe Arab League Political Com¬ 
mittee In 394^ and was j member of ihe Iraqi 
lM: gallon to Ihe United Nations in the latter half 
of 1949. Appointed Iraqi Mmister m Amitinn in 
January 1951 In May 1952 he was appointed Iraqi 
Minister u Karachi. Defeated in (he elections of 
January 1953 Appointed Ambassador to Lebanon. 
1953, Elected as Deputy in Dulaim June 1954. 
AoooinTcd Minister of Social Affairs under Arshad 
:il Umari. July 1954. 

Ahmad Pasha was a supporter of Iraq's Rriiivh 
connexion, and an intelliiicnt and pleasant man. 
More politician than administrator, he w^s generally 
weft-in farmed hut did noi carry th' 1 wtigb( that his 
position and connexion would lead one to ctocci. 

Was on bad terms with Nuri dl Said end particu¬ 
larly the former Nazit amom; NuriN supporters. For 
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chi* rawn he has remained jobless for the psLs-l four 
years and is correspond ut&1 > embittered, He speaks 
Fitch ih w’11. His wife speaks some English, 

50. Vkratn Ahmad Salman iMai»r General. Retired > 

Sunni Moslem. bom BaglidaiJ 19! I. An artillery 
officer, educated .it R.M.A., Woolwich. All coded 
young officers gunnery' course at Larkin LI in January 
1937 Was Director af Artillery before the revolu¬ 
tion. After the resolution appointed Mtiiasanif of 
Diwantyah. Cheerful* ineffective .mj indecisive* 
lazy and in the past inclined to be hostile to British 
advice. 

51, Aiu 1 d-Dm .Vlahtriuuil I.VfHjor-GeiwrjL Reliredl 

Appointed Muiaurrif of Erbil after the revolution. 

Born in Baghdad m Edit). Formerly Adjutant- 
General to toe Iraqi Army ansi Dircciar of Military 
Training in the latter appointment he did no! 
impress, p ready Licking drive arid fm$,h ideas. He 
was at one time A.D.C to King Faisal. He speaks 
English und is said to be honest. 

SI Al Haidar Stildiman 

Born .jt Rownndu? 1905 of a well-known Kurdish 
family. Educed at Mosul and the American 
University. Brirui. 

Lecturer in Modem History at ihe Higher 
Teachers' Training College, [930. Transferred to 
Ministry of Intent. 1933. Transferred lo the Iraqi 
Foreign Service and served at Rome anti Cairo 
between 1937 and, 3939. H« was interned after t y 4l 
as a sympathiser wilh Rashid Ah (he is u brother-in- 
Ltv, of 5 unis Sab'awi who was harmed for Shis part 
in the rebellion! Released in 1944 he became a 
partner of Alt Kemjl in the New Baghdad scheme. 
In 1949 he was associated in business with Ahdul 
I bdt al OuJabi and wav director of the firm. Iraq 
Engineering Works, 

Depuls Fir ftmiand.ii/. i94f!. Resigned. 1950. 
Re-elected. ' L> 5J ,inil June 1954 Not re-elected in 
September 1954. Minister of Social Affairs imdcr 
Murahim a! Paehuchi. 194?. Minister of Caimmmi- 
cations and Works under Alt iaudat. 1949-50. 
Appointed a Minister Plenipotentiary in the Iraqi 
Foreign Service in May 1951, Minister of Develop¬ 
ment m Dr f.imalr’v first GnsemmcrtL September 
3953. and of Economics in his second Government. 
March 1954, when he also acted as Minister of 
Dcvclop-mem for a time. After returning to 
commerce for two years, he was appointed Iraqi 
Ambassador in Bonn in |94fi from which he 
returned in November 195?. He is likely to continue 
in employment under ihe new regime, 

A sincere and intelligent nationalist with moderate 
reformist views, As a Minister be was industrious 
■ imlS painiiaUn-y hm finds ii diffiodi to delegate 
responsibility His health is not robust ami this is 
a continuous disability for him. Speaks good 
English Hiv wife appears in public, but does not 
know English 

5*3. Ml Juuthil al Vyyubi 

Sunni of humble Mosul origin, born IS Sr* 
Educated hi Isumbul and commissioned in the 
Turkish army. In Turkish times be was a member 
of llw Arab Nationalist society. AS Ahd ul Iraqi, He 
fought against the British at Shuuibuh bul sur¬ 
rendered soon afterwards and wss employed in 1915 
to encourage Arab officer prisoners to join* the Arab 
Revolt. Later he tomed Fabal* and in 1970 m 
Faisal's Military Governor hi Aleppo, 

He returned to Iraq with King Faisal in 393] and 
from then until 1923 he held various posts m the 
provincial administration. In 1922 he look an active 
part in .it; i tat ion up init the Mandate, 


Ai Minister for Interior under Ja'fur ,il AsLiri 
■11923-241 he voted for the Anglo-Smqi Treaty of 
1922. He wjS a Jr a in a provincial Governor and later 
worked in the Ministry of Interior between 1924 and 
1930. when he became Minister of Interior under 
Yuri a I Saul. He resigned from the Cahincl in 
September 1930 „ind also l in company with Vasin ul 
Hashimc and Rash id Alii from the Chamber of 
Deputies in protest against the Angttvlruqi Treats 
of 1930. 

Private Secretary to the King, 1933: Prune Minister 
1934, he wav forced to resign by -ill agitation against 
him throughout the country organised by Vasin ui 
Hrshimi and Rashid AH. 

President of the Chamber of Deputies 1935- 
Iraqi Minister in London, Angus! 1935: Paris, 
December 1936 October 1937. Minister for Foreign, 
Affairs under Nuri al Sutd. 1939. 

After the Rashid Ali rtJWjP tf(tai in April 1.941 he 
joined ibe Regan at Basra and accompanied him to 
Jerusalem. .After the r^iLpvc of itn - rebel linn be 
returned to Baghdad and became Minister fur 
Foreign Affairs under Jamil Madfai in June 1941. 

Iraqi Munster at Washington. 1942-4k. He joined 
MiujJiim al PaehachiN Government in the reshuffle 
of September 1048 as Mumicr for Foreign Affairs 
and was made a Senator, and in December 1949 he 
succeeded, after two failures, in forming a Cabinet, 
which resigned in February 1950, Deputy Prime 
Minister under Jamil Mudfai, January to* September 
1953. His term as a Senator was renewed in 
November 1959. Appointed Prime Minister in 
succevsior to Nuri a| Said in June 1957, 

As Prime Minister, Ali Jaudat leered a careful 
course between Arab nationalism and Iraq’s 
previous pro-Western policy Bv this means, he 
succeeded in* towering she tension between Iraq 
and Egypt which had become violent during Nuri's 
long premiership 1 1954-57) His lack of enthusiasm 
for ihc Baghdad Pact .md bis tendency to incline 
towards Arab nationalism arid E'.gypt caused the 
displeasure of the Crown Prwce and Nuri. He 
sought to dissolve the Chamber in November 1957= 
ami have new elect ions. Ihc Crown Prince did noi 
agree with this and Ali Jaudat resigned it; December 
1957. 

He has no4 been arrested but it is improbable that 
he will ploy any political role in the future. Hix 
Wife is j Syrian who Speaks ui.xk 1 English. HlS 
elder son, Nizar. K married lo an American and 
his daughter is married !o Adrian, the sun of 
Mu/ahim al Puchachi, a Counsellor in the Foreign 
Service. Ni/nr is a merchant with u dubious 
reputation and ihe agent for Several British firms. 
Ali Juudji sjveaks English. 


54. Ali M a tumid Shaikh AH 

Sumri, connected with (he Ub.sid tribe. Born 
Baghdad, !‘>02. Edfttcmtcd at ihc Baghdad Law 
College, he practised a lawyer from 1923 to 1936-. 
An extreme NuliormLIai. he wav arrested both in 3924 
and 1930 for vioknl apilalion against Anglo-ltaqi 
inralicv He was (wice elected Deputy. 

Appointed judgt m the Court of Appeal in 1936 
and Minister of Justice under Hiknui Sulaiman* in 
19 JT, Muuuarnf of Basra* 1939; Director General 
of Culoms. 1940, Again Minister of Justice in 
Rashid Mi's rebel Cabinet, he fled to Persia after 
R ishid Ali’s collapse bu! was Liter surrendered lo the 
Brush Military aufborilies and interned in Southern 
Rhode via Scnl biicJi to lrai|. trievl and senitnced 
to wwn years’ imprijonnwnt in 1942. During his 
intemmen! he embarked upvm an immense history 
of Palestine, taking the si^ry back to pre-Llumic 
lintes- 
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Released in 1949; he practised os u lawyer. 
Appcunled Dtrector-GeDcnli of Customs. July !v52- 
Ministcr of Ijeuldcc under Mustafa jtl Umari for one 
week and then under Nuruddin Mahmud iti 
November [ 952 . He drafted most of the ordinances 
issued by that Govcrumem aimed at lowering the 
covt of living of ffic lowei classes Appointed Vico 
Pre>ident. Court of Cassation. July 1953. 

55. Afi IVitmiliLc a I Dailari 

Born 190L Sunni of the Dalian family of 
I3,idad. Educated at Baghdad Law College and 
entered Government service iti 1920. Rose to be 
Director-General of Revenues by 1935. but had !o 
le;o s Iru^i aflrr B<ki Sidqi’it «iwp Tprer which over¬ 
throw <he Governn^L-hi Of Vasili al Hushimj in 19.36 
to whose daughter he iv married. Reappointed 
Directsf-Genend of Revenues by Nuri ul Said in 
1939. 

Minister of I mauve under Telia al Hash inn. 194t. 
Director of Ratidai 11 Bank, 1941 Again Minister of 
Finance under Nuri al 5aid in 1°4I and 1943 
Minister of Communiaaiins and Works under 
Taulii! Suwiiidi in 194b, Minister of f inance under 
Muzahiim at Pachaehi in 1948 and under Ali Jawdai. 
December 1944 to February 1950. Resigned from 
ific Chamber of Deputies irs 1950 

Appointed n member of the Development Board 
in November 1950 and tendered bis resignation, from 
ihe Baard in June 3951. Minister of Finance under 
Jamil Mad fa i. Lin nary and May 1953, Appointed 
Senator. April |v53. The most energetic Minster 
in that Cabinet. Alt Mumiaz earned the respect of 
almost all Deputies for bis conduct of affairs in the 
Chamber. ^companied king Faisal on 0 . State 
Visit to Arnmur August 1953, Minister of Finance 
in Jnmalt's second Gcncmment, March 1954. He 
then reverted to h;s taw praciicc for four vears. 
Minister of L'inance and Acting Minister for Foreign 
Allairs under AH Jawdal- 1957, Has not been in 
office since ibe fall of Ali Jaudat’-- Cabinet in 
December 1957, li was said a( the lime that he 
supported A|( I.jucIj! in asking fiif the dismvluti^n 
mf the Chamber of Deputies and new elections. This 
could account for his being given no further office 
under the old regime. Was in London tit the lime 
iff Ihe revolution of July 14, May yet have a poEittL-al 
future. 

He srives un impression sincerity and ability, 
but when in power found difficulty m cooperating 
wuh lirs Cabinel eolleiigues He h,o Krt-n involved 
in at least one ftnsmeial scapdal. In recent years he 
hav invested heavily in land, and his financial repu¬ 
tation continues in he clouded, due. it is rumoured, 
to his having lo find large sums to pay his wife’s 
gambling lebis He and his wife -.pe-.ik very good 
English. They have a son at Cnmhrrdce and several 
children at school in England. 

56 Ali al Safi (Or.l 

Born 1913. Shia flf Najaf, Studied ai Heidelberg, 
taking a Fh.D, in political economy, remainod in 
Germany during id lelsl pari of 1939 45 war. and 
k believed to have cooperated there wilh Rashid 
Ali al Gaiiani He joined the Iraq Government 
service in l c H8 us an iiivtructur at the College of 
Engineering and became Mibscqaemk Auistint 
□ireclor-Gencral of Posts and Telegraphs in the 
Ministry of Communion ions, where he failed to gel 
on wilh ihe Director-General and was appointed 
Director of the semi-iUlkial National Leather 
ludmilry Company. 

dekgatetl by the Arab League, with c w o 
Others, to tiy and dksuadc the F^cral Gemian 
(Lnernmcni frotn paying tepdnitipR* 10 Isncl, 

Appainlcd Minister of Edbflomics by Acs had al 
Umari in April I'*54 Fleeted Deputy for Naimf in 
June 1954. Not re-elected in September 1954. 


A guy. outspoken friendly natiennuliil. he k ^.ood 
company, hut a Light-weight and unlikely to play 
any important political role. He remains friendly 
rewards Germany and in dose contact with tin- 
German Embassy. 

Speaks good Gee Ulan and a lillle English. 

57. Ali »l Shanp 

Shi a from Najotf Bom a him 1890, OrigiruUy a 
Mull a in Najaf and lurer Oadhi m Basra and dsc- 
where. he finally became Head of the Supreme 
Ja'ufan Court, He was made a Senator in 1947 
during Saleh Jabr’s, term of office. Mmkter without 
Pnrtfolio in Ali JawdatN Government of Deccmh-r 

1949, Minister of State untk’f Jamil Madfui, May 
1953. under Nuri in August 1954. imder Ah Jaudai 
in June 1957, Murijan in December 1957 and Bahan 
in May 

All hough a man of little political importance, he 
IV.IS rciurrtcd as an ilmosl perrtiurtem Minkter of 
Slate b> the old regime because lie was a Shia. in 
touch -vith N'umf and with a knowledge of what was 
going on m ihe Shea ports of Iraq. Was .siiid to be 
making 1 udy fortune hv smuggling. Hk reputation 
for d.ishona.\SH and incompetence was damaging to 
the Governimentis of which he was a member and to 
ihe old regime in general, 

5H, Amrn al 3lurrtaiy» 

Born Falluja, I MW. Sunni Kducalcd at 
American University, Beirut. Joined Iraqi ForeiLin 
Service in 1933. Served in London, Washington 
(1947) and DamasctiS, ihen appointed Director of 
Arab Affaiis in tiie Mirti 5 .tr> of Foreign Affairs in, 

1950. Appointed Minister in JoJdti. February 1954 
Returned Et> Baehdjd and the desk of Arab Affairs as 
Director-Gfiricral in February 195b at die retiucst of 
(he SaniJii, for among oiher thmyc rcbultine Situdi 
criticism of Iraq's Western cvanncition. 

An experienced and cautiouv man, he was One of 
(he few EriiLjiv rn die Foreign Service who could wiih- 
hold infemuttinn as easily as. give it. He acted 
ah Perm.mere l.'ndcr-Secne’iary during the ubscncei 
of Yoiuif Al-Gailam hue appeared to have relatively 
liitlc aulhority. He was basically friendly lo the 
West and appeared to be aware that it was'm Iraq’s 
interests in have good retutions. On the other hand, 
he held Arab nationalist views and could probably 
have served (he tiess t)pseminent well. As ic wu. 
lie was nuspenyEed Trom his ptrst for (ivc years aftcir 
(he revolution, He was also nrrcMd but bier 
re Ifa>ed on bait. He has published two books lei 
A rabic " Ihe EMgltsh as I knew (hem " and "The 
American^ as 1 saw sbem " The former was frank 
and objective bu( friendly, ihe latter equally frank 
and therefore, ro us subjects, rather less Acceptable 

He speaks English well. His Wife frnim 11 IritKil 
backgroiirwl speaks some English und French 

59, \rkan Vbadi 

Shia. horn in I9|9 a trib^man of the FetLuh 
till* of Diwanlyah Brother of Kadhim Abadi (q.v.) 
Educated al she London Schonl of Economics. 
Joined the Iraqi Foreign Service in 1044 He 
accompanjed Fadhil al Jamali in- (he Palestine 
Gonfercncr in t.ondon in September |94o 

i Vputy for Diw-aniyuh in 1947 and 1948. Resigned 
m |95f]. Contested u by-election in HSO but u'ax 
defeated by Government action Deputy for the 
Munia fiq in Non ember 1950 and for Sluunin in 
JanL«fy 1953. He was offered ihe portfolio! of 
Agriculture by Nasral al Farts! during his abortive 
inempt to form a Cabinet in January 1953. 
Re-elected in [954. Was u member of Nuri al Said’s 
CofiKtitutional t. nion Party. Spent the summer of 
f953 in ihe United Stales on «m American bursarv. 
Wm Minister without Portfolio in charge of sribiiv 
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.snJ tribal affairs in Jamali'-v ftmi Ckiverarocnl 
(September 19531 and Minister nf Social Affair* in 
j a mail's second Government t March |9$4 
i>f Social Affairs muter All Jaudat, June 1957, and 
imdci Abdul Wahhat Mu run, December 1957. 

ArV.m \badi is- not purlieu La rly bright but he has 
common sc rise and encrg> and was not a bad 
Minister. He claimed (hat hi tried bard to cany 
ciiil rd'errm while he wns at the Ministry of Social 
Affair*. bm wjv ft utf rated by caution ai the lop. 
Before the revolution be was cUrcmclj critical of 
the old regime's refusal lo carry out reforms and 
predicted that it ww heading toward* disaster- He 
remained free a Tier the revolution ,irvd L- dill friendly 
towards us 

He and hi* wife mho is (he daughter of the lute 
Jamil Madfui speak cKcclkni English. 


6ti. Anhiid m\ Limn, K-B.K. 

Sunni, tout in IBM of the well-known Umari 
family of Mosul. Educated in Turkej md employed 
as Municipal Engineer tn Istanbul. He served on 
the Turkish staff in Tri 4 -18 war, 

A member of the first Iraqi Parliamem. he later 
held several official appoinlmenre. Major of 
HaghJad from 1^3' la W3, and at;aio from 193ft 
to |944. with a short interruption in 1943 when he 
formed a Committee of Internal Securitj to conclude 
an armm»et w:ih the British force* after Rashid 
Alii flight. He WR 5 a successful Mayor and can 
claim credit for much of the modernisation of 
Baghdad since the war. 

Hr represented It act at the Arab Unity Cortgrevs in 
Cairo tn 1944 which resulted in the formation of the 
Arab League and in 1945 he lei ihe Iraqi delegation 
lo San Francisco. Minister of Economic* and Com¬ 
munications under Ali Jawdai in 1934, Minister of 
Supply under Hamdi Faehschi tn 1944. Appointed 
.l Senator in June 3 944. He was Prime Minister 
from June (o November 194*. md aroused great 
opposition by hi* dictatorial methods- He played 
some part in ihe political intrigues which resulted 
in the rejection of (he Portsmouth Treaty and wa* 
Minister of Defence m the Govern men of 
Mohammed a I -Sadr which took over after ihe 
pnrismciotb tig: - Resigned his veal in (he Senate 
in November 1950 on his appointment as Vice- 
Chairman of the Development Board, In this 
capacity hi* erratic nature and his tendency io 
concentrate all work in hi* own hands e&med him 
match criiidMit- which his outspoken retaliation did 
nothing lo assuage. On ihe other hand, (here was 
probably no other Iraqi who would have applied so 
much energy io the work of the Board: but even his 
ehultkcm nature wac finally overborne by ihe 
memkw criticism of his work in (he Development 
Board He threw in hi* hand in June 1953 and his 
resignation from (he Board wut accepted in July, 
4s a sop he was reappointed to the Senate 

Prime Minister and Acting Minister of Develop¬ 
ment, April 1454 He wav responsible for riu? 
elections of June 1954 and managed to quarrel with 
u number of hU Minister* He was untouched by 
ihe revolution of July 14 sin-oc he was generally 
k or pi a Me lo the nal tonal isIs Ai the time of writing 
he is in Turkey and reported •» anaious about 
developments in Iraq. 

He k prcjhJertt of the Iraqr Red Crescent Society 
and has done a good deal to improve their finances 
III* daughter, Men?. Mumiaz, at Umari, is a leading 
figure in ihe Ladies' Committee of this society. 

He has an attractive personality md a capacity 
for hard work which is rare m an Iraqi, hut his rapid 
changes of opinion, his obstinacy and impatience of 
criticism make him unfit for politics, He speak 1 . 
Turkish and tome raiber curious French. He wa* 
appointed Honorary KB-E for war services in 1946. 


and is always referred to as " Paths." Ha is 
separated from his wife, who lives on ibe charity of 
her relatives as he is too selfish to maintain hcr- 

hl. .via Amin 

Sunni of Baghdad, bom E898, Educated at the 
Boghdad Law School, 

Assistant Private Secretary to King Faisal. 1921. 
Joined (he Iraqi Foreign Service in 1925 and was 
appointed io the Iraqi Legation in London Legal 
draftsman in the Ministry of Justice,, 1927. 
Returned to (he Foreign Service in 1928 and held 
appointment* at Ankara, London, Rome, Fart* and 
Berlin between 3932 and 1943. From 1940 io 1943 
he wa in charge of the Iraqi Legation in London. 
Director-General its the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
JM3 Minister at Ankara, 1944: transferred lo 
Par«s. 1949 Director-General of Government Oil 
Refineries Administration in Juh 1952. but in 1956 
was shunted imp the virtual sinecure of Chairman 
or the Administration. His appointment to ihe Oil 
Refineries Administration caused some criticism us 
he had no qualifications for (he iob either In 
experience or personality. Dismissed from his post 
after the revolution. 

Hi* ip married to a sister of the Amir Zaid who 
ilines not normally appear in public. He speaks 
good English 

62. A/j/ Shu.nl 

Leader of the People’s Party (Communist} m 1946, 
A nested in I L M7 when the premises of the People’s 
Party were seized but inter released. Exiled in |952 
and lived in Damascus until ihe revolution of July 14, 
1958, Returned to Baghdad, Augjudt 19JB, and is 
President «>f the Partisans of Peace, 

63, Baba Mi Shaikh Mahmud (Shaikh) 

Kurd. Bom about 1912. second son of the well- 
known Sheikh Mahmud. He spent much of his 
childhood in Persia, when his father was engaged m 
various rebellions. Between 1928 and 1932 he was 
educated at ihe expense of the Iraq Government at 
Victoria College. Alexandria, where he was. a class¬ 
mate of the Regent. Later he went to Columbia 
University 

He wav appointed io a minor post in the railways 
in 1938. hut soon resigned, His outspoke el criticism 
of Iraqi administration in Kurdish areas led to his 
arrest and esile for a few months in I94 ; A 
repetition of the offence in S945 narrowly missed 
having ihe amt result Before ihe revolution of 
July |4 he was a strong. critic of tile Iraq Govern¬ 
ments handling of Kurdish problems, 

Minister of Economics under Aridud al Liman m 
[446 and m ihe succeeding Govemmeni of Nun 
fidij Deputy ior Sulaimfliuyiu 3 947: lost his scat 
in 1945, Appointed Minister of Communication* 
and Work- in ihe Revolutionary Government in 
|95ft To pudge from his conversations with 
member* of the Embassy since the revolution, he 
appear- to btr a stabilising and moderating influence. 

Claims to have been responsible for persuading the 
Government tn allow the return of Mulla MusiaG 
Bazam to Iraq. 

Babu Ali speaks esce3km English and possesses 
an attractive, though not very forceful. personality. 
He is interested in the improvement of agriculture 
in Kurdistan and particularly m the growing and 
marketing of tobacco. 

He vitriol America in 1950 and since then has 
h;en in close contact with the United Stale* 
Embassy. 

*4 Bali and din > uri 

Kurd, bom in Baghdad about IH97 of an Efbil 
family. His futlier was a well-known ‘Alim 
Educated in Baghdad, ha joined the Turkish Army 
in 1917 and ihe Iraqi Army in I92T. 
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In 1924 he was First-Lieu tenant .Smalt Arms 
iniiructor and in 1927 he was prumoted Captain. 
Passed Iraqi Statf College. J 9aO: aitended Staff 
College. Cambericj, 1935-26, On hts return to Iraq 
he woi deeply involved m Itekr StdqiT o'up d'etat 
and was thereafter appointed lo Operations Branch. 
DLmitised ffuih ihe Army by Taha a I Hashimi m 
193S. he became Aydjiiam Traffic Director m the 
Iraqi Slate Railways, 

In autumn, 3944. he rejomied the Army as Major- 
General and was appointed As-sislont C-CLS., but wav 
iclircd again in 1944. He was Acting Mutasuirif 
of Suluimaniya in 1944 and was elected Deputy for 
Sulumiiimya in 1947 and 194S. Minister or Social 
Affairs under Nuri ai Said during 1949, Appointed 
a Minister Flempoientiary m the Iraqi Foreign 
Service in May 1951, and Charge d'Affaires at 
Tehran Ambassador there in 1953, where he proved 
a competent repre.sematLVc. Appointed Ambassador 
in Amman, January 1956. Recalled after the 
revolution of July 14. 

One of the most capable Stall tjfficcrs in (he Iraqi 
Army, he suffered twice for his connexion with Beki 
Sidq:. Hi is an intclbgcnt mjn and a fairly good 
admin Lsrnuor: but in spite of a frank and engagmg 
demeanour he is not entirely honest or reliable, Ele 
is a Freemason and a connoisseur of mystic poetry, 
but hr is also self-seeking and miserly. A.s Minister 
he was co-operative with the British, but he wav 
widely censured for Ins continued connexions with a 
Lebanese firm supplying (he Government. He 
speaks Arabic. Kurdish, Persian. Turkish and 
English well- Elis wife speaks some English. 


65. BurhanudHln Biuhayau 

Born 19jq. a member of a prominent Sunni 
Muslim family of Basra. 

Trained as a lawyer and has also commercial 1 
interests in Basra. A member of the Uruled Popular 
From Parly with Taba at Hashimi f^.v,} and was on 
ils pdilkal committee. Deputy for Baffft o-n vurious 
occasions. He paniopatcu in ihe walk:-out which 
the U.I J .F, and other Deputies staged from the 
ChamhcT in 1950, Left the U.P.F. in 1954 and 
joined Nuri ai Said who secured km election for 
Ba-sra in September 1954. Appointed Mimvtcr 
without Portfolio by Nun in Augujl 1954 and: was 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs during ihe 
prolonged absences of Dr Musa a! Shabundar As 
such he played a considerable part in ihe ncgoiintion 
of the Anglo-Iraqi Special Agreement of 195S. Was 
appointed substantive Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in May 1955, and was rhus involved, in the tarty 
meetings of ihe liughdnd Fact, being Chairman of the 
1>epuEies for 1956 Minister fur Foreign Affairs, 
again undci Abdul Wahhab Murjan in December 
3957, m which capacity he played a lur^c part in 
negotiating the Arab Union with Jordan.' Minister 
without Portfolio responsible for information and 
guidance under Nuri in March 1958 and Minister of 
Guidance under Ahmad Mukhtaf Babin, May i95fi, 
Tried after the revolution, July E4. |958. anil sen¬ 
tenced to death. At the time of writing (here » itill 
hoive that sentence may be commuted, 

Although not unittielligeni he is slow , S nd 
ponderous and m particular lucked the nece - .ary 
drive sind initiative to he a successful Minister of 
Information. He was perwrcijly friendly towards the 
British und a pleasant and pat km negotiiiim 
Visited ihe United Kingdom in March 1954, us 
a member of the Iraqi Purli.ininiurs IVIcyation L 

f uests of the British Group of ihe Inter-Parliamentars 
futon, 

Ris English is good- He has been handicapped by 
trouble wiih his sight am] underwent operations in 
the United Kingdom in 3956. which appear to have 
cured hun, Hi* wife docs not appear in socieiy. 


66, Dmsiufh id Hnitluri 

Born in Baghdad ip I9U7 of the Haidari family 
whch onginalcd from ErbiJ, Educated at the 
American University . Beirut, and at Tcnas. University 
where he studied agriculture and Was awarded an 
honorary degree m 1956. 

Entered Government service, 1930. Director Of 
Ruslamiya i; spcrimenral Farm. 1933. and Of Abu 
Ghutuib Fa pen mental Farm, 1941.1, Direclur of 
Grain in the Local Products Direetorale of (he 
Ministry of the Interior, 1942, Transferred back lo 
the Dejvinment of Agriculture after he had been 
accused of the illegal disposal of a quantity of gram, 

He was on ihe Iraqi: delegation 10 the IHot Springs 
Food t’onference in 1943. Director-General oE 
Agriculture- 1946 54, ;ii which capacity he attended 
several intcrnulLonal conferences und went u> Canada 
to purchase grain. Director-General of the 4 eEi 
rcchnicj] Section of the MmLsirj of DcvdopmenL 
1954 56. Director-General of the Date Association. 
1956. Iraqi representative in (hr Committee of 
LcortUmic Experts of the Baghdad Pact, 

Fat and jovial in appearance, friendly and good 
company, he has a strong personality and much 
energy, initiative and dclcftamaLioa. He is a devout 
Moslem and a passionate Arab NalionaLisl He wav 
a dictator in hLs department and his jraleiuy of any 
interference; made it dilhc ult for British ex peri s to 
co-operate with him. In s,pite of his strong dis¬ 
approval of the lack of energy uf the old regime in 
carrying out reforms, he lost hm job trier the revo¬ 
lution, He is sriU around and cheerful, but his 
future is obscure. 

He unsuccessfully contested a by-election in 
Liaghdad in June 1955. He is a keen farmer on Ins 
own and tries 10 put into practice some of the prut- 
cipfes he has preached. He amd his wife, an intelligent 
and charming w-’ornan who is a s-is-ter of Yusuf and 
Abdul CMdir al GaiJuni, speak good Lngliih and 
French 


67. Daud :: I Hairiari 

Baghdad Sunni, born about tSfti. iw,>n of one¬ 
time Sheikh u! Islam, his family is of Kurdish origin 
from Erbil, Once un A.D.t’, to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, he spent the 1914 IS war in Constantinople 
and came to Baghdad in I92L 

Member for Erbil in ihe Constituent Assembly in 
J924 Minister of Justice under Tauftq Suwaidi 
im Dcpuly for Erbil, 1930-34. 

Iraqi Minister in Tehran. 1441 42. Minister of 
Juatice under Nuri Said, 1942 43, Minister in 
I oruJon, 1943 45 Appotfffcd Senator in [945. 
5!mister of Social Affairs in Mohammed al Sadrs 
Cabinet, January-June I94ii, 

He wai an miermediury when the British Oil 
Development Cam pony's concesaitto wai ncgotiauxl 
and hoi since been paid d retaining fee by the Basra 
and Mosul Petroleum Com ponies, who describe him 
as their legal adviser, bm do run in foci consult him, 
He resigned from the Senate under a new interpre¬ 
tation of the Constitution in March 1 949 rather than 
give up Lht5 fee. 

Daud Pasha was a friend of the Crown Prince but 
ii widely distrusted both politically and fluaiculEy. 
He wav involved in the agitation against the Ports¬ 
mouth Treaty in January [94S, but by 1952 he had 
become a supporter of isuleh Jabr 
His daughter and hit step-daughter are l jII known 
in Baghdad society, being married respective Is to 
Dr Saib Shawkiir and Rauf at Chadirchi (</ v r. 

He speaks French and a little English and i'. well 
disposed towards the British, but his action^ tend 
to be dictated by his flaancmL embarrassments. A 
nice old man with a taste for horse racing, E l c look* 
as though he had sports a fortune at indeed he has 
and enjoyed every minute of it. He ii a w-iclowcr 
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«. JJhU Jalar (Dt.J 

Baghdad. Shi. bom in 11 .He studied 
mcchAnical engineering ae Birmingham Unive»ty, 
where he obtained H W-Sc- in 1934 anil U Ptl.D, in 
)v3fc. and then had twenty months training with the 
Ore.. I VVcilem Railway. 

Appointed Assistant Mechanical Engineer tn the 
Iraqi State Railways in 193-7, be whs subsequently 
promoted lo be Meeh .nieul Engineer, During die war 
he wai Director-General of Engineering Supplies, 

Depot;, (or Baghdad m 3947. Me failed in I he 
I *4J c.cc;iaaN out was later returned lor Karbala m 
j by-ekcuon 

Minuter of ConWiDiieatitHb and Vt'orks under 
Saleh iabt m |947 and of Economics under Nuri al 
Sjjti in 1949 and under 'tuufd| Suwaidi m 1950, A 
founder-member and member of the Central Com¬ 
mittee -i Nun al -SasUN Constitutional Union Party, 
Dr-vcin ber 1449, Nf in liter oi Econoimts under Nun 
al Said m September 1950. Transferred to Om¬ 
ni uiticaiiLiirt and Works in December 1950. 13c 

played a proimnenl part in the DCgOtiaLrom with she 
Iraq Petroleum Company in 1950 and 195 i, 
Appointed Acting Minister of Finance m December 
1951. Elected Deputy for Baghdad, January 1953. 
Re-el«lciL 1954. Minister of Economics under 
Jamil Madfai In January and May 1953. Minister 
of Finance under Nuri ul Said. 1954 55 and Minister 
of Devt^opajenU 1955-57. Mmkter of LertFumnc* 
Linder Nuri, March I 1 958, and of Development, under 
Bilbao m May 195$, Dismissed after the revoluiion, 
but r.ot pul on trial He was in Eng land at (he time 

He was a ^iiccf'.iful Minister of Economic 1 , and 
was .i sEtony supporter of Nun al Sait! an I had 
dose connexions also with Sfckfll Jtihr. He n a 
conservative and orthodo* tinimeier He was a 
relentless politician with a strong Shu* bias which 
made him a troublesome colleague, but he has energy 
and ability- 

He enjoys Brilkh company. but wax resentful 
against what he considers the unequal relationship 
between Britain and Iraq, and was consequently 
ddlioitl to deal with officially, Hie I PC’. regarded 
him as the main obstacle to an agreement on ml 
problems. 

Hl> w.f*. who ts related tn the Aga khan, too*' 
as. though she would! be more ole home in Beirut 
l him in Baghdad. She * pea If. ionic Enjth’-h and 
peaks it very well 

ft?. Fadhll Abbas *\ MiMawl (Colonel 

Born about 3912, related to Brifjdief Qusim. He 
seems to have had art undistinguished army career, 
hss las' post being in charge of stores at Murayih. 
Our infuniiation iridic de* tnaf he wjs not nssncJuted 
with the planning or execution of the fiWp dVraf of 
July 14. 195$. 

dahdiwi tirtil canvc to the public eye when he 
wax ,:pjMinfect President of the Special Military 
Court set up to try members of the pre-revoluttonary 
regime. In this capacity, he has acted inure as a 
prosecutor than as a judge, lie lias indulged in 
vitriolic invective and sarcasm at the expense of the 
accused and continually made political iiatemems 
irrelevant lo the mutter in hand It is likely that lie 
has bad a considerable part m deciding; the harsh 
sentences issued by the Court Since the trials have 
been televised, braatkutl and reported In full in the 
Press, Mabsliiwi has become a familiar Sieurc 
throughoui Iraq He it said to attend Cabinet 
meetings and lo be clove to Qasim. He is jjKiienillv 
believed to have Communist sympathies. His public 
personality is re pel I mi in the extreme and hat made 
a most unfavourable irnptewKm Ofi moderate and 
thinking Iraqis. 

H is, *J*o hern appointed President of ihs Union 
of Democratic Youth, a Communist from organi¬ 
sation 


7th F ad hi I al J small 1 Dr, J 

Shu of K ad him,i in. born 1907. Educated Ahicri- 
can University, ikirui. 1421-27. nod Colombia 
University 1*27 -29. Joined the Ministry of 
LJuj jiion. 1924 Director-General of instruction. 
1933. 1 nspeclor-Ccnetul of the Ministry, 1937. He 
visited Get many m 1^37 and made arrangement!! for 
an Iraqi party to [attend the Nuremburg Rally of 
I93£. V lided England in 193* at the invitation of 
the British Council. 

He was a Icntmter member of the Mmhunrui Club, 
wrwe memoers were mostly Western-educated 
n.ii i'">nali 5 Ls. and whose ptihlkat thirt^mje was much 
in 1 1 :j. need by maternal Socialism. He strongly 
resisted Bni.vh itrflueftee in ihe Ministry of Education 
and it Vv.iv British influence which caused his transfer 
Itoiti iH .li Ministry i» positiiui in the Iraqi Embassy 
in Washington in January 1943. He did not take up 
this appointment, run became Direetor-Gciwnl of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1944. He was a 
m-iiK-f of the tr.ijj aclecuiion to the San FraEkeisco 
Conference in (945, 

Foreign Minister from June I94h to January 1946 
iu the ,Hvr Cabinets of A retail al Udia Nuri 
at Siiti and Silch Jubt During this time he attended 
the Palestine Conference in London in 1946 and the 
United Vttion General Astembty in 5947. He was 
out of politics fo? u riira nfier the failure of the 
Pommuuth Trcuiy In January 194$. but was given 
a sinecure in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs later in 
ihv urn- year .mil wav npoinred Jr.usl Minister in 
Cairn in February 1944, He was recalled almost 
immediately lo become Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
under Nuri l^shti in March 1949, He resigned after 
six months under .. coralituliamnl rule, ivincc he hud 
no veut in Entiiimerit, and wav appointed Permanent 
Iraqi delegate in ihe United Nations Orgatiisuliorb 
He wav elected Deputy for Diwunfya in the by- 
elecEinns of June 1950 and became Presidcm of the 
Chamber of Deputies in December 1950. MmhEef 
for Foreign Affairs under Mustafa a I UnnirL July 
1457 ,mJ Nunitldin Mahmud. November 1952, 
Headed Iraqi detegations in United Nmions. October 
[952, Deputy for Diwaniya, January 1953, and 
cicetcd T’reildent of ibe ChamKer of Deputkt, Was 
jpp.'iriled Prime Minister in September 195? and 1 ri 
March 1954 fnrsiied a ■second Cabinet, which, 
however, onK survived ,\ few weeks. He attended 
[he \ rah League .iKCtingv of Oclobir 1953. 
Minkkr for Fprciiin Affairs in Arthsd il Umans 
Government April 1953, when he wai taken ill with 
.1 gastric ulcer Re-elected for Diwaniya 1.954 
Received .‘-n hnrionry degree from Colombia 
University (July 3954} Represented Iraq at (he 
United Naiiorn in 1954. 1955 and 195ft. and at the 
Bundiniir Conference in 1455. 

Hiv period as Rrimc Minister was characterised by 
f ir promise^ and lack of performance, He g.ive itp 
tti- preniicnhip in April 1954 with hk reputetiem for 
intedrily -md sincerity unimpaired but bis political 
w.eiluiL’ir'i tltetebitity of purpose and lack of powers 
■ ■f leadership hud been exposed He (Uso showed a 
remark ible capacity for self-deception which led him 
to form his second Govt-rnmcn e when his political 
reputation made it much wiser for him to reftetc lo 
do so in v iew of hi* lack of support in the Chamber. 

The xenophobic nationalism of hiv younger days 
wen areally modified by his extensive contocLs with 
the West mid by a jjeitiimc convicthm of the 
necessity for Iraq of co-operation with flic West. 
Diirinv 1457-58 Janiuti became cneteasimily con- 
vinced of the danger of Gant.d Abdul Naswr lo 
Er.iq and that Nasser was in league with Soviet 
Rufivii and C'ommunLvni. In iiddilinn to speaking 
frankly on tins Lhcnte he published 4 newspaper, 
-f/ Jorof. in early 19S8 which was largely noted for 
otC.fev.kv un Nasser, Egypt and the United Arab 
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Republic. Jumsli was appointed Foreign Minister 
umfL-r Nun mi March 2, 195^. but rather vuipri s i]ig.3> 
was given no Ministerial porn either lit the Union 
Government, when this was formed in May 1958, or 
in Bab.irA Iraqi Government, He was appointed 
to the Union Parliament, He continued up lo the 
revolution 10 pursue a violent anil-Nasser line and 
in consequence made himself exceedingly unpopular 
with the majority of Iraqis who had previously 
respected him for his honesty and sincerity and liked 
him personally, 

.Vrrcsied after the revolution of July 14, 1958, 
irted and sentenced in death. Ai the time nf writing 
there is still hope that the sentence may be 
commuted. 

Throughout his trial Jamali conducted himself 
with urea' courage. He renounced nothing he liad 
done and look full responsibility for Ins actions, 

He is bitterly ami-French and look a leading part 
in Arab agitation against French policy in North 
Africa, He is interested m W'cstern literature and 
likes Western imiStc, He has a great interest in the 
study of education, He in vain ur>d sclf-importent 
hut has show n himself to possess gfeai courage. He 
is eElective m debate and speuks very frankly in 
private discussion, He is married lo a Curtudmn 
am! has a large circle of British and American 
friends Hlh wife plays a leading part in running 
local charities such as, the Cripples' Home (the 
Jumalta have a spastic child in the Untied Kingdom) 
and ihe Temperance League. 

7L Kaiq Sannlmil 

Sunni, born at Basra about 1904, Educated 
Baghdad Law College. 1928 32. Appointed a 
secretary in the Ministry of Justice. 1433, transferred 
to Tapu ITcpartmcnl. 1934; Superintendenl of 
Labour. Ministry Interior. |933. and aticmlcd a 
Labour Conference at Geneva in 193o After a 
further period in the Ministry of Justice, he hewaine 
DircclonGencral of Pri^i and Propaganda in 1439. 
After a Alton period of service in the police and ?u 
the Ministry of Social Affairs, became Direuor- 
Geucrdl of Munidpalilies in 1940. 

An ealrernc nalionalist since his student days, be 
served a shun sentence in 1930 for Ins part in the 
demcnsiraiioni ugaijisc the Angloiraqi Treaty, He 
was an active iupportcr of Ras-hid Ali and was, 
interned from 1941 to 3445 at Fart, where he caused 
much trouble to the antboiitks He was ;« founder 
member of the Istiqkd Party in 1^46, hc^reten- 
eneral in 1947 and vice-president, 394S. 1949 and 
950', Deputy for Saniurra, 1948. he resigned with 
1 he Oppiivi ion Deputies in Vfareh 1950, but was 
.iguifi elected m the by-cfcctbrw of June 1950. In 
1949 and arty I^JQ he Era veiled in Syria and 
Lebanon for his party ro nuke propaganda for |rai|L 
Syrian union. Resigned with, the other Istiqlul 
Deputies from the Chamber of Deputies in February 
1452 m protest against the manner in which ihey 
alleged Nun al Said was at tempting lo railroad the 
Oil Agree menu through Parliament. Took a leading 
part in the agitation which led to the dois in 1952 
He was interned for vis week*. In June I'LM was 
defeated in elections at Suniarra but is convinced 
that it wa-i as a result of fraud by the Government. 
He w.j.i banished to Hidabju for his pan in the dis¬ 
turbances of November 195ft (Suez eriviv'' .aid 
allowed to return to Baghdad in July 1957. Elected 
President of the Bar Association, August |957. he 
resumed full political activity in sympathy with the 
ravedUEuinary ideas of the Lgypitan and Syrian 
Governments, .Appointed Anibassador to Lhe 
f!nlied Arab Republic in July I95W. 

Faiq is intelligem and a [wrsuasivc lalker He is 
prepared to be friendLy to individual British people 
and before the revolution preached the .vlandard 
nation a list rculrilial line with great vigour. 


Has rcCcnllv become concerned aH,T.ut increased 
Communist intlueriec m Iraq and the estrangement 
between the U.A.R. and Iraq. 

¥ 

72, Faisal Farmiq Daiuhiji 

Born Mosul 1920. Sunni. A nephew of Dr- 
Abdullah Damlu; 1 (f^i'.}. Joined the Iraqi Foreign 
Service in 1943, Served in London end in the 
Foreign Ministry; Resigned 1954. Elected Deputy 
for Shaikhun. MosuL in September 1954. A member 
of she Ira l;i ddeeatuan to the Bandung Conference 
in 1955, to the Helsinki and London Conferences of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 1956 and 1957, and 
to the E nited NatiLsm in 1956. He has gone to 
ground since the revolution. 

A shrewd and able man, he jsut his knowledge of 
foreign affairs to beLLcr use in ihc Chamber of 
Deputies [him most. Although one of our critics, he 
ii very friendly lo British and Americans, and 
supported Iraq's connexion with the West, Both lie 
and his Lebanese wife speak good English. 

75, F«khri Jijnil al FaftlhrL C H-L 

Born in Mosul in 1910. Shia. Joined Govern¬ 
ment service in 1933 after studying abroad at 
Bjimingbum University. ChieT Engirtetr to the 
Baghdad Miinieipaliiy and subsequently served with 
the Development Buuid. where he was Director- 
General of the 2nd Technical Section in charge of 
public works Appointed Minister of Commuiiica- 
lions and Works by Arshud al Umnri in April 1954 
and in June 1954 became Lord Mayor of Baghdad, 

Awarded u C.B.E, in 1455 for services in 
connexion wrilh ihe British Trade Fair held Lfl 
Baghdad in 1954. For a time in 1957, it looked as 
though he micht fall a vicsim to the Purge Com- 
miuee on a charge ol corruption, hut he survived. 
Arrested after the revolution and awaiting trial at 
time of writing. 

Is not u politician and did liis job as Lord Mayor 
energetically. He claims that by doing so he has 
made for himself a number of enemies, His general 
.iUmude 10 ourselves luv always been friendly. His 
English is good. 

His wife spoaki .sonic English 

74, Fakhri bhehab 

Born about 1924, Educated at Oxford and has a 
Degree in Economics. Formerly an official in the 
Ministry of Finance, he held lor a short time in 
1957 5S the post of Director-General of i'conomic 
Affairs on the siaff of ihe Council of Ministers. 
'Ihix povi wav abolished in March 1958, After the 
revolution Fakhri was employed us a censor need did 
hiv best 10 be helpful to foreign correspondents He 
returned to the Minklry of Fiiiaiioe, but has now 
tLiken up 'A fellowship ul St. Antony's College. 
Oxford. 

F&khfi Shehub is highly intelligent und able. He 
holds moderate nationalise views but is friendly to 
the Went ami has an English wife. He hoped" for 
changes m Iraq but the violence of the revolution 
upset and frightened him, 

75. Fakhri rabftqchah 

Sunni. Born about 1900. 

Began his official career as j jtidjte Muijsamf of 
Arnara.. 1945. and Basra, 194S. Appointed to ihe 
Court of Cassation in December 1949 and made 
President of the Tribal Court of Cassation in 1950. 
E-ord Mayor of Baghdad. April 1953, Minister of 
Justice under Arsb.uj al L’niari, April 19,54. and 
Acting Minister of the Interior iJtine I9<4t 

He wu,s u protege of the late Mamdi al Pachachi, 

Pompous, a showman and said to be eomipl, he 
was unpopular with his subordinates He tpraks 
fair Efljijlish 
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76, Fuad jI Rilrabj 

Born about 1930. Appointed Minister of 
Development on July 14* 395&. bui when Arif and 
J*br Ufliflf were dismissed on September M, 19511, 
was appointed Minuter without Portfolio. Me land 
betEi 4 n official in Ihe Development Board Er^iin 
I'Jjti ri-i bin '.vvis dismissed for incompetence In 
1950* wj> arrested for Left-wing acidifies. but 
released. He joined the Ba’ath in Match 195? and 
wm an selite me tuber of I be party ufLt ^ [ hii lLmc 
o( the revolution* when he was its leader. He wa* 
-iTresteil during the Sue/ crreL!, urtd spent ihree weeks 
in -gaol 

Inditjnons are ihui the post of Minister of 
Develop!neat w*re altogether too much lor Rikabi. 
Development plans, which would in any ease have 
lie .'n dm located oy the revolution, were seriously 
upset by ftikabis inability to take decision* Or 
understand what he was doing. 

He wjs prraoiu'll) amiable but liad clearly attained 
office coo soon. His fortunes in the future will 
be tied up with those of the Ba'ath Party but at 
present-hiLs star is low. 

Outspokenly critical of the present apparent drift 
towards Communism m Iraq He considers that a 
much closer Lie-up with the V'-A.R. is the only way 
to arrest ibis drift. 

77* Fund .‘said Arif fHrijjadirt, RrtktdJ 

EJorn Sulimanyah L9l2- A.D.C, to King Gharj, 
LU3o 38. Before the revolution was Commandant 
of the Reserve College. Appointed Mulawirrtf of 
kcfhcla after the revolution. 


78. Gharbi al llnj Ahmad 

A Mosul lawyer In 1953 elected a member of the 
Higher Committee or the IstiqEnl Party. In 1955 
defended Qiiitm Mufti, one of the defendants in 
jn. and-Nuri plat. In August 1957 orve of the 
signatories oi a telegram *>r protect to lb* Prime 
Minister. Irt September 1957 appealed against a 
sentence of a yor under surveillance passed by 
Kirkuk Military Court. 

Appointed Director-General sir Guidance after the 
revolution He does not appear to he either 
intelligent or co-operative The Director of 
Broadcasting. Salmi Fathti. appears Do have much 
more authority, tiharhi probably UWd hi£ post 
entirely w the support of Siddiq ShimshaL 

79. Gba/l Aluhamuliifl I adldl »l Daghevt illli. ( A -O- 

(Majoj-Ceraralj 

Sunm bom in Baghdad l9lD, Son of Muhammad 
Paika Djghotam. a Lurktih General, and brother of 
the wore -ol HikmnJ Mi human and Najtb a I RnwL 

Attended the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the Stuff Colleges at buclta and Baghdad, 
Originally an engineer, he Later transferred to the 
artillery. He t[usuTellcd violently with the Regent 
over the despatch of Iraqi troops to Palestine in ISM-t? 
but his family influence and his .strength of character 
enabled him" to retain hi . position in the army and 
in society Appointed Military Attache in London in 
April l ! o- and served iv A.D.C to the Duke erf 
Gloucester at (he accession of King Fauail It in May 
1953. Utter appointed Director of Military- 
Operations and Acting Deputy Chief of General Stall 
[Operations), and at such played an active part in 
the nc#>lij>Lioas leading to the Anglo-Iraqi Agreement 
of April 19J5. Promoted Major-General November 
1955. Appointed Commander of the 3rd Division*, 
autumn 1957. 

He was arrested after the revolution and tried 
by the Military Court on a charge of plotting against 
Svna. He conducted himself throughout his [rial 
with courage and dignity and this appears to have 


hid quite an effect on the country, particularly among 
thinking Iraqis. 

He was nevertheless sentenced to death, but at the 
time of writing there is still hope ihut the sentence 
will be commuted. 

Chart D-ijihestuni is the Turk Itrsl and foremost; 
he has nu Arab blind in his veins and in foreign 
company is liable 10 refer to his cottipasriots us 
these Arabs." He plans to send his son and 
daughter to Eton and Heath Add respectively and 
his appearance and manner are in keeping He re 
pro-British and both he and ids wcahhy wife apeak 
(xirelkist Lmffisli and French in addition to Turkish 
and Arabic. Art intelligent, high-principled aristocrat 
and an able officer* be had ambitions to sake a 
prominent pan in pdimcs, and if his sentence is 
commuted it is far faun impossible that he might 
play an important part in the future. 

m. Hiihdfa ill Dad hi 

Suniti, Born about 1900, A leading merchant 
wan has built up a prosperous business front the 
hum blot beginnings. Siartcd life as a car-washer 
and chauffeur* established his tlrm. in 1919 and is 
now reputed to be worth over £100,000, I el 1956 he 
was presented with an income tan assessment for 
£90.000 which he succeeded in settling for £15.000. 

An uncouth individual of bounding vitality, 
ihrewd and ruth less in business matters, though lie 
can Ivr kind-hearted outside. Etc now leaves a good 
deal of the detail to lii.s American lady secretary, 
with whom he lives openly. 

A leading member of the Baghdad Chamber of 
Commerce, lie is agent for but otherwise 

seem*' to prefer American products. 

Still athun in social life after the revolution, 

81, Hashirn .Panad 

Sunni, burn Baghdad 1911. the son of a snsdl 
otfio.jl. He was ejLk'jieJ at the American Univer¬ 
sity. Beirut, and in London University, from which 
he graduated in Economic* us f936 
He wan. appointed Assistant Secretary ro the 
Council of Ministers in 1936, joined the Iraq: Foreign 
Service in ]9 r \g ;md was sent as Iraqi representative 
to 1 be International Labour Organisation at Geneva. 
Me returned to Iratt in 19-13 and in 1942 became the 
first Acting Director.General of Labour in the 
Ministry of Social Affairs He also acted as Sttfc- 
lury to a committee for the organisation of post-war 
affairs in Iraq In his capacity of Director-General 
Of Labour* he took part in the settlement of the Iraq 
Petroleum ( mi party strike at Kirkuk in 1946. Later 
Ln the same year he was removed from his post by 
An hat! al I. rtlurj who regarded him as a fellow- 
traveller. From 1947 to 1956 he was employed in 
rhe International Labour Organisation tn 1956 wav 
appointed Iraq's Permanent Delegate io the United 
N also ns. Dismissed from his ivm of l rasp Delegate 
10 the United Nations for disobeying instructions 
fr- in the Nun Government m January J 959-on the 
quest ion of Cyprus where he supported the Greek 
instead of the Turk oh point of v iew Reappointed 
Permanent Delegate after the revolution, July 1958 
\ quiet an-l studious man with a clear head and a 
genuine interest in labour questions, he found the 
conditions in the Ministry of Social Affairs 
extfcfttely frustrating He re married to *1 Swiss .ml 
speaks excel lent English. 

82. Hhh al Tabibani {Shaikh) 

Kurd, bom about 1911 of u well-known family of 
Kirkuk His ancestor* were heads f a Suit brother¬ 
hood. He graduated rn’-EM the Baghdad Law College 
iu luyj arid joined tlie Ministry of Interior in 1935 
lie served as Qmmmaqaru in various Kurdish dis¬ 
trict! and at MantUEi, Appointed Mutusarnf of 
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Sul a* manly 4 early in 1947. transferred lo Erbil later 
in the rear, 10 HitL in 19413. to Diva la earl', sn 
1950 and Dulaim in October 195(1, A.H.Q., R.A.F., 
Habbuniyn, found him very helpful Re-transferred 
to Diy.vla. August I*552 Made Mulasarrif of Kue 
1953 nnd Director-General of Guidance and Broad- 
cafitmg June 1954 bv Arshad a) Hmari, In 1955 
appointed inspcctor-GeriCTai, Ministry of Finance, 
D;rector-General of Mortgage Bank 1956 and 
member of Civil Nrrvice Commission. 1957. 

He in intelligent, honest and capable. He iv not a 
strong character, but an adminisirator he makes 
up m some measure Tor hts lack of strength by 
persistence and a good sense of diplomacy, Personally 
he is good com pans and enjoys (he companionship of 
English people He vpeaks Kurdinh and Arabic, 
some J'u rkish and good English. He is u n ma rri cd- 


81. IlikmiiE Suhiirnun 

bun nr. born ISR6. ,A nieml>er of the Committee flf 
Uiii L :a and Progress, he was Director of Education 
und Assisl.mt Governor of Baghdad under (he Turks, 
and was in Constantinople when the Briiish farces 
occupied Baghdad 111 l"J]7, 

Reluming 10 Iraq in 3921 he became Doctor- 
Gc ncrat of Posts and Telegraphs in 19^3 jnd was 
Minister of Interior under Abdul Mutism Sa'dun 
(1925-26} and again under Rashid All Gurkoi m 
1933. He visited Turkey in 1935 and w*ts much 
impressed woh modem Turkish metli^ii. 

In 1936 lie joined ftekr Sidqi in rhe rt>up a'rsu/ 
which overthrew- Vasirt a I lliihhimi’s Government 
and became Prime Minister. He resigned in 1937 
after the murder oJ Belt Sidqi- As Prime Minister 
he disappointed expccUilionv. 

At: hough appurectUy reconciled, wuh Nuri al Solid 
in 1938., ht was arres(ed and tried bv court martial for 
treason under ihc lalter's premiership in 1939. The 
death sentence passed on him wm commuted lo five 
years* imprisonment, and he was interned in 
Sukimanlya. Released hv Rjvhul All m Apr.I 1941, 
he was in Persia during Rashid All's rebellion, 

When he returned lo Iraq he devoted himself to 
farming and prospered Unpopular with 1 be Regent 
and Nuri al Said, he took hltle putt in politic 1 ! untD 
1947. when he was involved in the intrigues which 
cultniiuted in the full of Suleh Jabr and the rejection 
4.kf the I’tiflmouth Treaty in January I94S Since 
then he has often been reported 10 be making contact 
with discontented army officers and people of ihe 
Lefl. and was generally regarded us the ” dark horse " 
of Iraqi politics; but this impression was probably 
coloured by his history and was an exaggeration* 
He h id a heart attack in 1949. He wav appointed 
a nicmher nf rhe Regency Council m April 1952 and 
in 1953 and 1954. Wus ihe only member of the 
Regency Council in 1954 who opposed taking firm 
measures to deal with possible demnnstramms 
against Iraqi aoccpiance of United Slates military 
aid, and, after this, used all his influence to further 
the candidature of Kamil al Chadirehi in ihe elec¬ 
tion-. df June 1954. This altitude, which implied 
suppori for the Communists with whom Chad Itch i 
w-av allied, wav not dictaied by an> liking for Com¬ 
munism bm partly from a sense of grievance at his 
own lack of pcliilical success (he undoubtedly thinks 
Sic might have been PresLdenl of Iraq if rhe Britith 
had not imposed the Hashemite monarchy) and 
Tartly from a failure to underhand the full impact 
of Communism. He is a friend of ChaJirduV family 
and lives m the past as well he mighi vrnce he is 
the youiMCH »ml last surviving min of a great family 

h : v eldest brother having been born m 1834" He 
.hows cons idem bhf Fnendship to Her Majevt'. 's 
Emh :*sy despite his inability tv' converse in arty 
language but I Li irk i sh and Arabic. He and Isis circle 
of middle-class intellectual friends were alt vtrorigly 


opposed to the N'uri regime. Hikmat himself said 
before the revolution that he was particularly con¬ 
cerned at the wav feeling m the country was (timing 
agiunsi the Royal Family and even the King hum- 
self, H* was bitterly critical of Baghdad Radio 
It mi-Egyptian broadcasts. He has lain low since 
ihe revolution and is reputed to be uneasy because 
of the trial of Ghazi Dagheslani 

His wife, a Daghcslani; re j stsiur of the wife of 
Vi jib a l Raws. She also- as friendly but vpcakv 
Turkish only. 

84. Hu&dh al Haj Mumod 

Born about 19IS. He is a member of Kami! 
Clvadcrchi's XatLonw) Democrat ie Party, Appointed 
Minister of Agriculture after the revolution and 
Acting Minister of Education In October 1958. He 
appears intelligem but w'ith a strong Left-wing bias, 
Appear*. 10 have some influence m the Government, 
Personally cordial. 

K5, lluvaniuddin Juinuu 

Bom IR99, Sunni, Officer in the Turkish .Army 
during the ffrei ^''.irld War- Afiei the war entered 
the Police Department ih Baghdad arid was appointed 
Commandant of Police in 1932. Mulasarrif of 
K rkuk in 1937, arid Lattr of Diwaniva- From 1939 
to June 1941 he was Directtir-General of Pnlice. 
Although lie litre much crilidsed for tnv behaviour 
slur ng 1 be Ravhid Alt rebellion in Muv I9-!1 he 
not punished and was appointed Minusarrif of 
Mosul jl the end of 1941. Between 1942 and 
December 1944 he held various appointment, in- 
eluding those of Director-General of Supplies and 
iif Revenues. From December 1944 to 1946 he was 
Mayor of Bachdud, and was Lhcn transferred as 
Mui.aarr.f to Basra but resigned Elected Deputy 
for Dry ala in 1948. Appointed Minister of Defence 
re ihc (,'jbjnei formed by Mustafa al Umar! in July 
1952, Just before ibe rltH* in November he became 
Acting. Minister of the Interior, He resigned with 
Mustafa jS Umuri when the riots began. Elected 
Deputy for Diyata in January 1953 Minister of the 
Imerior under Jamil Madfai in January 195.3, 
Elected Deputy for Baghdad, September 1954 \ 

wealthy man, he is a close friend of Mustafa al 
Luiiari.’ In appearance he is impressive bin in 
performance undivtinguivhed. j-ck! he findv difficuliy 
in co-ppetaiir>g with hi> colteagues, He speaks no 
English, 

His wife dties nnt appear irt public. 

S(*. Ilu.v>ain Jamil 

Sunni of Baghdad, born about 19(>6. A member of 
the Jamil family which has marriage vonnesmiis with 
the Suwcklre Hre father was a judge. Educated al 
Baghdad and graduated from the Law College in 

im 

Fiom 1953 lo 1^46 he served as 4 jyd|.e in a 
rturnber of provinecs including Diyala, Diwnruya, 
HiUa and Baghdad 

Me resigned from the Public Service in I94t( in 
order io become n founder member of the National 
Democratic Parly, he went into private practice us a 
lawyer and acted as defence counsel in a number of 
cases concerned with poll trail offeneis. 

Deputy for Ikighdad, 3948. He resign L -d with the 
Opposition Deputies in March 195<1. Minisier of 
Justice m Ali Jiwdut’i Cabinet of December 1949 
to February )9.50. Attested after Ihe diy.>rders in 
November (952- Elevied president of the Bar 
Association, August 3 953 i" Auguai 1957. and 
Secretary -General of the National Democratic Party 
in, November 1953 Elected [X-put> for Baghdad, 
unopposed, m June 195-i, Not ttr-eJccled m 
September 1954, Appointed Amtussado# to India 
after the revalutior of July I95K. 
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Hussain i-, ,1 convinced Democrat and *i sincere 
reformer who is generally respected though in recent 
yean Ire has been nLLtued of placing politics for 
material rfafc Before the revolution. he expountkd 
the policy of the Opposition with moderation, wo* 
levs intransigent than most of (he Opposition leaders 
and win* nos at was, in agreement xvlch the leader of 
hri party, In the autumn of 1953 3ic quite 
gratuitously telegraphed <nt offer to defend Df- 
Musaddiq iin the' Persian court* and he petsisu in 
regarding him a> a great democrat and patriot. He 
dislikes American*. He speaks some English ami 
hi* wife, who appear* m mixed society, is fairly 
fluent. He claims- not to be antvBritish, jnd is 
personally friendly. 

87. Ibrahim Kubha tOrd 

Ehtiu Barn about 199,5 He n a nephew and 
son-m-law of Muhammad Msthdi Kuhba. A Doctor 
of Political Economy, he ii a graduaie of Baghdad 
and Oxford Universities and of the Sarbonnc, .\ 
icaeher in the Col lege of Commerce arid Economics 
from winch he was dismissed in I*>54 for Left-wing 
leanings He was » member of the Partisans of Peace 
hui probably not of the Communist Party. He was 
in cencnil sympathy with the aims of the National 
Dtmocraljc Party bur not a member. 

Appointed Minister of Economic* after July 14. 
19515, Dr h-Libha is pleasant enough (o meet hut 
bis public pronouncements come very ncai the 
Communist line and sonic are violently ami 
He huv appointed Left-wing officials to his depart- 
mem- Although i! ii questionable whether h? i\ a 
particularly competent Minister of Economics, he is 
an import an r figure both because he is probably the 
member of the Qasmi Government furthest to the 
Left and because he is responsible for oil affair 
He has >o far been shown to be 4 fairly competent 
negoEisnor in dealing with the IRC., but he is 
ignorant of the subject arid inclined to be theoretical- 

He speaks good English and French. 

m. Ihoa Kifal 

Born Baghdad, lont. Sunni A graduate of !nu 
American University at Beirut and Californian 
Universities at Lov Angeles anti Berkley. He hold* a 
B.Sc in Retro lean Engineering Joined Government 
service in 19,19. Served as Engineer in the Ministry 
of Economics, is here he became Director of Mineral 
Resources in 19SL Studied j[ the Royal School of 
Mine* in London, 19-17 4-8, Member or the Ciovern- 
mtm Oil Kctincfrcj \dminj \mi i. >t Utannl since 
1^52 Appointed UirecioT-Vaeiteful of OH Affairs in 
19J5- Visited the United Kingdom as a girev of 
Her MayectyA Gorernmfnl in June 1957 He lost 
bn job after llie revolution hut was not pul under 
arrest. 

Ihian Rift| combines ability and charm with u 
dry renre of humour which refuse* to be discouraged 
by his country'* shortcomings, which he readily 
admii ■ He Lv more m let tiled in the practical needs 
of Iraq than in theoretical us pint ions after Arab 
Umly. A personal friend of Nadim al Pachachi he 
advUed him well on Oil Affair*. He and his wife, 
who qualified a» a doctor in the United Kingdom, 
were acme in entertaining and were members of 
Baghdad's smart set Both speak good English. 

89. HiMin al t niari IMajor'GwmJ* Kcimff) 

Hai Director .4 Ord.na.nec at ihe Ministry if 
Defence before the revolution. Appointed MtiLmmf 
of Kill after the revolution Shy. guarded aud quiet 
and probably ineffective us an officer Iraqi officers: 
vpokc kindly of him but without great respect, 

90, I silt ui I Sal» at 

S-urim of Mosul. born 1894, In Turkish times he 
graduated from, the TcaeberV Training School, and 


w,i a teacher in 1914. He wir conscripted and 
served ns a warrant officer in Eastern Anatolia during 
the tirsi world war. in 1919 he joined ihc Arab 
army a 1 Deir d /or and took part in Jamil Muilfai'j 
advance on Tel 'Afar m 1920. After the collapse of 
Fm vat's regime in Syria lie went to Turkey. 

He came to Iraq in 1922 and joined the Iraqi army. 
He was on 15ek: SidqiN staff at the time of the biters 
toup tf'riiit in J.OT6. From 1940 to 1943 he headed 
the irai'i Military Mission lo the \ emeu. After bis 
return to Iraq he held several brigade commands. 
Director of Military Operations. Ministry of Defence, 
1944, Proau ;*ied major-gcacral* 1946. 

In Ociohcr 1947 he presided over the Arab League 
Military Committee winch stu at Alev. Lebanon, 
Apr titled Deputy C.G.5 early in J94B. he wus made 
Commander of the Irregular Arab Army of Libera¬ 
tion on the mi [break of hostilities in Palestine in 
VSii> l' ; 4S He returned ro Iraq and was appointed 
G.OX’,, Second Division, Kirkuk, in 1949. In the 
autumn of Iuso he became Deputy Chief of the 
Genijra! Skiff on the revival of that appointment. In 
June 1952 wav appointed director-general of the 
Iraq State Railway's, In She spring of 19,5.3 he 
qunrrdkd wills Abdul Wshab Murjan and went on 
leave but returned shortly after, Left the railways 
■is June 1955 and wls.h returned unqppaied as Deputy 
for Mosul. Appointed Iraqi member of Arab League 
Com mission la visi t the Yemen m etmneiion with 
Yemeni protests a^jinst Hritrih interference from the 
Aden Protectorate, !9>7. lie allowed bimvetf to be 
takiatj in bj 'i enieni anti Egyptian propaganda 

He is a taciturn rtiBn with no sense of humour, but 
he has a reputation Tor efltdtncy and for being a 
good disciplinarian. He is a close Eriend and cup- 
porccr of Jamil Madfai -md Alt Jawdaf who arc also 
bcuh from Mosul. 

Hiv wife doe* not appear in public, 

91, ] r sudd in Mull* 

Born about 1910. Sunni Kurd from Er.rbtl, w>n of 
the wcil-km^wn divine Mu Ha effendi. Educated in 
Iraq. Was reputed a gay young man. Entered 
politics in the middle r 4iH as a member of Nuri at 
5viid'ii ConMiluBonal Union l^rty. Deputy for Erbi] 
t [ J4B. Second Vice-Prevident " of Chamber of 
Deputies. December 1949, First Vice-President 1953, 
Re-eJected for Erbi I and us Firsi Vice-President of 
the Chamber. September 1954. He has been an 
assiduous member of the Iraqi Inter-Parliamentary 
Croup and has represented Iraq on the Ewcutive 
Committee of the I F,U 

Minister without Portfolio in the ^turj;ln 
Government Dtccmbgf 1957. He was imprisoned 
lor a short while after the revolution and than 
released. 

An amiable lightweight, who speaks, good English, 
His wife b a striking looking young woman 

92. J»hr I rmir (Dr.i 

AppcHnad Minister of Education on July 14. I4JU. 
Dismissed at the same time a* Colonel Arif on 
September 30, |958. Formerly a Director-General 
in Ministry of Education, J,ibr Umar studied in 
Germany and has a German wife. FIc wus ihe 
Voice of ihe Arab* unnounccr in Berlin during 
the war and consulted upon Iraqi affairs by the 
German Ministry of i oreigsi Affairs, While at the 
f smc hers College in Baghdad lie led the l sludent i i 
Union in u -strike in October S956, and lied to Syria 
when [hfCdlencd with arrest. He became leader of 
ami-GovcrnnitriE Iraqi exiles in Syria, attended (be 
preparatory coounltlcc mcetinjpi of ihe Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in Cairo In December 1957 
He lectured at the Teachers College of the University 
of Syria and broadcast under U.A.R, .tegis on “The 
Voice of Free Iraq," 
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After the revolution Jabr l'mar became identified 
with ihe Ba'athist group in the Cabinet, which is 
presumably the fcj-snu why he was dismissed. An 
f 3 iattempt ivas made to blacken him by 
dragging him Inin the iridL of nsembrrs of the former 
nitrile, as a W’itness He was violently attacked for 
having besn j member of a committee in 1951, the 
object of which was la negotiate the union of Jordan 
and L-.i.| after the murder of King Abdullah. At the 
time of writing tmid-December 19J&) Dr. Umar h 
under suspicion for complicity in the latest plot 
agaitoi the regime and hits been arrested. 

During his short tenure of office, Dr.. Umar 
appeared to he mtelligcnt ind able. He was friend lv 
in his dealing* with the British Council Whcu he 
appeared before iJie Court he was lucid and 
courageous Although temporarily In eclipse, hk 
ability and naiiauahst background mav well give him 
a political future if the political wheel should turn 
again, 

9i. JaliiF al Awquli (CuioneM 

itttired fioiri the Iraqi Air Force scscral ycara 
ugo amt brought hack from retirement to* be 
appointed Commander of the \ii Force after the 
revolution. It has horn rumoured that he ha* 
Communist sympathies. His manner towards us is 
correct bu: nm friendly. 

He appears to lx- intelfigem but not a forceful 
personality, 

94 Tati] Bilhaq 

Kurd Of the Bohan fmsiilj. bom 1392. At lirst 
on extreme wriJOflalisL he was deponed in 1920 but 
relfiiihcd in 1923 Appointed Oaimmaqam in 19 > 3 
and later promoted to be Mutasamf. he served in 
tlic Administration unlif J 93 . 2 . 

Minister of Economics and Communication", uniter 
Naji Shauknt in 1932. of Defence under 3Ta%3iid Ah 
Sit- J, rJ nd of Education under Jamil Madfai in 
“ifwlw-Genenl of Finance 1934 35 and 
1936- 37i 

Minister gf C.oinmumcationi and Works- under 
Nun a I Said 1939 qn ^4 under Jams] Madfai in 
1941 Minister of Finance under Nuri al Said in 
I'kt3 Scniitor 1937-43. 

Again appointed Minister of Communications and 
Works, under Mohammed al Sadr in January 
fw managed to retain his purUolim in the succeeding 
Govcmntentt of Muzahum ul Pachjctn md Nuri a| 
S.ud until November 1949. Deputy for Diyab in 
ihc 194h elections Resigned Ms seat on Ms 
apponiLJiiciu ,is a Member of the Dcvcfopmcm Board, 
from which he was removed together nith the other 
rtlemticriq after the 1 evolution of July |q j ( 05 ^, 

No man was better versed in the nit of government 
as it used to be practised in Iraq, He wa^ in hr. tkv 
an unusual I. conipcie.'ii and elusive Minister, lie 
was undoubtedly corrupt and widely thought u> be 
so. On the Development H<wd hi was largely out 
of hU depth and made little effective cpnirinSiiaiL 
He vpcakv little English, His wife doe# riot appear 
rn society, 

95. JuIjI Kh»l|d 

Sunni. Born 1^12., Joined Government service in 
1925 und became QuimmaqoAl in various puris of 
Iraq. Appointed Muujvurrif of Diwaniya ]9J9. As 
Mulasamf of Llaghdad in Mas 1941 at the time of 
Rashid Mi s movemcm. he went nut to meet the 
Commander of tlic Brit^h forces approaching 
Baghdad in order to surrender the dtv. but was 
wounded in the hand by machine-gun fire. The 
attention* paid to him on that by Glubb Pasha made 
hint a rirm friend He became Director-General of 
Awqif in 1949 and Mulaiaterif of Stilatniimn m 1950, 
when he was responsible for the internment of Shaikh 


Lutiu son of Shaikh Mahmoud. He ficcunie 
Djreeior-Gcncral of the interior in 195.1 He resigned 
Uier in rhe same year and was once more uppointed 
Director-General of Awqaf, where he stayed uuiii hi-s 
appnininrcnt m 1954 as Dtttcior-GcrKral of CuMoms 
and Evcks Here he has concentrated his attention 
successfully on pres'cntive measures against 
smuggling. In 1956 he visited the United Kingdom 
YM.n ;s small pom of senior officials as yucsts of 
Hei' Majesty’s GosL-fnmenL. showing pantculnr 
interest in British Customs procedures. Retained his 
position after the revolution, 

N-U a, robust pcrsomiliEy, he is shy but has a lively 
f, n ^ of humour, a strong sense of loyalty to lik 
mends und a generous dkposiiioc. He has shown 
Inmsd. progressively more friendly durinu rcccns 
icsrc, His tnchilli is only fair 

% c Jamal Edf 

A Kurdish lawyer of the Bshsn family, bom IS91J 
After serving for some time u judge' in Northern 
Iraq lie became Deputy for Brbil m 1925. 

Minuter i»f Justice under Nun al Said 1930-32. 
undri Jamil Madfai 1933 34. and under All Jjwd.it 
, ’/ ,; n Jonwd the party orpnsred b\ 

.Lrnif Madfai to oppose Vasin al Htethimi. 

Minister of Six' jI Affairs under Nuri „l Said 
MM 4„ and of Justice under Saleh Jubi m 1947 
Between hk inin«sleria| appoint men ts he pracused uv 
a lawyer, and was often Deputy Appointed Senator 
:n July 1947 und again in 1955. 

Mm-t,*- of Justice undet Miiffuta al Uman. July 
H i lenient treatment of the Cnmmumsiv 
during (he autumn of E<J $2 c.ruvch weakened the 
Govern meat S autbtinly, 

j 1 * 1 ' rel.iion h\n\ Buhsn. he wav idurimr 
Lie 3 9. (h,. arid 4(K tilniiKi u professional Kurdish 
Minister. As Minister under SVtlch Jabr he was 
cnti-ciiK-d for venality ntid for mRucncma ludues EL- 
w :» ^ ,in B [Vime Minister during Saleh Jura’s 
Ubrerice in London for ihe iignulure pf the 
Portsmouth 1 real), and his handling of the ’situation 
euure.i by the demuqstraiioh w.k inept; but in his 
de,L-:cc It must he vgtd that fkifch Jabr had kem 
rmu in ihe dark over the course of the negotiations 
He resigned w ith two other Ministers before Saleh 
Jahr himself gave up hope, and has urn been 
active since, He is critical 01 the measures taken 
againtt Iraqi Jew- m 3950 nn j 1951 ^ 

champion .® ‘^ s ctiu;ve of the cmanctpjtion c>r 
women An streetive but weak man. His wefe 
appears in society 

97. I j mill 1 mar Nadhmi 

Kurd, b- rn in 1912. Son of Umar NudhmL 
Studied at the American University of Beirut 
After rening in the Northern Liwas and in Disala 
he was appointed MuTa.surrtf of Basra in July 1949. 

Deputy for Ranto. January 1953. Re-elected 
1954, Mib inter of Agriculture under All Jutidat 1957 
Did iwt achieve anything u Minister of Agriculture 
and, after lire f,d! of All Jutichit, he went into 
oppos-mrat He itLidc a number of vpeechw in 
Fhirlinmcnt criticising the Baghdad Pact and the 
general policy .if the Murjan and Nuri Goiemrucnts. 
JL- wiia outspoken and consequently w;w not 
returned in ihe elections of May 195H. R»t- 
revoluiiun is a uteudver of the middle cLiht poliiicul 
group which hopes to reintroduce parlkunentarv arid 
democratic life into Iraq. 

Energetic und respected hy the local officiabi and 
fond of -social life. He ha,v a good name for honesty, 
Intelligent but easily excited and violently an(i- 
Jcwish. 

He is personally friendly with British people and 
wy .5 eturedingly helpful during the Abadan crisis, 
when he gave every possible help and facility ?u our 
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iivu?cj Under Si bumbling csterioT conceals 
uoe.cpetted nthiitiy. 

He is a.n at id feeder of British jnd American 
newspapers and periodicals, He speaks English, 
Hls wife is k i dangler of Rauf at Kutaisi and speaks 
link English 

9H. J a miS AImIuI W uktiab 

Sunni of Baghdad- Bom DIO of a middle‘Class 
1 amity. Educated at Baghdad Law College and 
practised for ;i short rime, 
juined Iraqi Government service in id??, and was 
appointed A- rttnl Magistrate, Baghdad. He was 
later transferred to Bjquba 

Deputy for D;yilj in !9?9 and Baghdad in IW 
and 1^7. He fi st h. ■ was in I948. but became 
Deputy for Mahmudivah in I1J0. A member of the 
Central Committee of N ur i ;.l bill's Cemsinutiunal 
Union Parte from it- foundation in 1949, 

Munster far Social Attain under Nuri al Said 
194b, and under balch Jahr 1947. Appointed 
Min ster of Justice m Hurt's Cabinet in July 1951- 
Dcpuly for Baghdad. January 1953. Deputy for Kut. 
|«54 and far Baghdad, September 1954. Deputed 
from Parliament as Ambassador to the Lebanon for 
a period of two year", in June 1955. Resigned bis 
Scat in Purlin men I to retain his post. Appointed 
Minister of Jut tee in the Nuri Government of 
March 195S and retained this post tinder the Baban 
Government of Mat I95S fc-scaped from !mq after 
July 14. im 

His marriage in 1933 w a niece of Nuri ul Said w-a* 
the niuiii rcuvon far his political advancement, In 
tmie of thie cannot inn hi» altitude during the Rashid 
\h rebellion was ambiguous He was a personal 
friend of the Crown Prince, and in April l LJ 49 w&S- 
selected u Iraqi Minister at Cuiro. The Egyptian 
Government, however, refuted the a$rcmeni. Ha is 
reported to have engaged In doubtful land trans- 
actons in Mil I a Jiwa and he is said to be dissolute, 
ambitious and untrustworthy, but nevertheless mutes 
a njpcrficio.ily pleasant impression, He speaks a Siulc 
English, Hi's wife does not appear in society 

99. JiienU id L rf*U 

Burn about 1907, of a long--establisbed Baghdad 
family Sunni Educated at Baghdad Law College, 
whence he graduated in 1930, and studied far a 
fhon nmc at the London School of Economic?.. On 
li.y return he edited a weekly legal journal, He 
joined, Use Iraqi Judicial Service IW3 and served as 
;i judge in HiPa, Dtwaniy** Nasirfyi and Inter a* 
Chief 'Magistrate and President of the Execution 
Department, Baghdad 

Deputy for Diva la 1947. 1953 and again m 1954. 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies 1949 
.,rul im Founder-member and member of the 
Cenlr.il Committee of Nuri at 5akl\ Conttiinittnud 
Union Parry, December 3 949. Minister without 
Portfolio in charge of Awwf Affairs under Lmfiq 
Suwaidi, 1950. Munster «f Justice in Dr JamaiTs 
lipsi Government, September 1953. and Minister of 
Education in hi* treoiul, March 1954 Mtftistst of 
.Agriculture in the Murian Government of December 
195? um) ihc ILifain Government of May I95& 

Ah amiable bumbler, he did ftfli appear to have 
j,nv abilitv and seemed to owe his appointments 
■niclv to his friendship with Baton He has been 
aprfa described h " an obedient os " He speuks 
vrn link Fneliiib Hts wife does not appear in 
society. 

Iflfl, iuviam Mulmtiiisid Shahif iColonrD 

Stmnt Muslim, bom about 1915. 

Hjs for manv vears been pilot to the Royal Family 
and, as such, has travelled intensively; Was 
appointed tn the Command of the Tactical Air 


Forces in November 1954, since when he has done 
much to improve the R,l A F In this capacity he 
took an active pan in negatklious for the Atiflo 
Iraqi Agreement of April 1955. 

Appointed Director of Iraqi Airways alter the 
revolution of July 14. 1958, in which appomimcm he 
werns to be largely at sea. 

A lively and pleasant personality with excellent 
English, 

His wife, who was a close friend of ihe Qaeerv 
Mother, does not appear in public. 

101, kudhim Abadl (Brigadier) 

A Shta Muslim oT she Bam Lam. ifarfi about 
1910. 

Ettiirclv at home in u Western atmosphere, be 
has w elf assimilated an R,A,F background. He 
commanded his squadron efficiently and, in 
November 1954, was appointed to the command m 
the R.l.A.F. In this capacity hr took an ad.ve 
part in negotiutions for the Artgl-ft-Iraq .1 Agreement 
uf April 1955 Vk was promoted brigadier in May 
1955. despite the Fact that he was not stuff trained, 

He was definitelv most anxious u> retain the British 
influence and system in the Iraqi Air Force 
Althongb pka.vafil Lind co-operative, he tended to « 
ineffective m action arrd over-burdened with self- 
importance. Retired on July 14, 1958. bul not 

imprisoned . 

j-le spcJks gwid English, wife iloes not L'ftcn 

appear in society. 

(02. Kamil *1 Ghudirchi 

Sunni of Baghdad, bom 1901. Half-brother of 
Rauf til C tiadirebi His father was exiled in I9_0 
and ffT accompanied him to Lianbul where he 
studied rnedie-nc for u yfl®*- 

On returning Et> Iraq he studied law umd gniauated 
from the Baghdad Law College in about 1935 when 
he was appointed to a niipor position in the Ministry 
of Finance Became Private Secretary to ^asin ul 
H.ishimi in 1929, and left official employment soon 
alter to edit Al tkhu til 11 flhm/. the organ of ^asm 
Pasha’s party of that name fa the early 30- he was 
avvociaicd with the Ahali group with Mohammed 
Hud id, Abdul Fettah Ihmhim ami Abdul Gadtr 
Ifrtiail and -catted the newspaper Suut ul A huh. 
which cnotmued -.c.th some interruption nml changes 
of name until 1954. He was convicted under the 
Press bw in IW and arrested in the same year for 
publishing pamphlets against King Ghazi but 
released for luck of evidence. 

I'be Ahftli group was privy to the Bckr Sidqi 
n ,„p tNun against Vasin ul Hitshimi in 1936 and 
Kunnl became Minister of Economics and Commerce 
m the Cabinet formed by Hikmut Sul..um»n. He 
resigoeii jri June 1937 becuus* ol the increasing 
influence of the Arm*. He Leer formed the_ Demo- 
criitic Thirty with Mohammed Hudid. Nlapd MusiaTa 
jjid Hifcnuit Suluiman which hud Idik success He 
refused to enter Nuri al Said's Cabinet in E943 In 
N46 he farmed the National Democratic Party, 
which voluntarily suspended activity to 1948, but 
resumed in 1950. Bolh in 1946 and 19.1? he was 
prosecuted on Press Uw charges He w*S k^wji 
in be in contact with the Soviet Uptinn m 1951 
He took a leading oart m I be agilalbw which led 
to the 1952 riots He was interned for six weeks 
Elected Depinv far Baghdad June 1954 with ihc help 
of Hit,nuit Sul.iirri.m and other friends of his family. 
He beaded the 11 National From," composed of ihe 
National Democratic Pony, the fatiqlul Party and 
Peace Partisans with various fellow- travellers 
Despite the fort ihitt they only secured some ten - r.it> 
in the Chamber, the National Front achieved a 
resounding propaganda success. conductiuE heir 
election eampiiign with a thoroughness and efficiency 
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which waft a new feature m Iraqi iH'lilics Aircitcd 
m NovctulK-r 1956 fur Itemg a signatory of a tCjCgiai.i 
the contents of which he know ta be untrue, with the 
object <>l provoking JiMirtler. l-le was sentenced to 
Ibree years' intpeisonmem by MtltSaD Court, His 
imprjsonnteFii was ysed by me Left-wing poitticiajii 
m> embarraw, rite GoveramenE of All Juudm in the 
late summer uf 1957. 

Kamil is ,i nmddk-heii.deJ ideaSiit who JioEdv pro* 
gressive smj.lI democratic views n.th complete 
sincerity, but he is incapable of tramra(ing these 
vivws into .i consistent policy suitable to Iraqi cm- 
diturns. I he poor success of the National Demo¬ 
cratic Party during the period was largely due to his 
lack of leadership and organising ubiJiLv. 

v*. as relcaiied, from prison a tew w*ec^ before ilie 
revolution. Since Lhc revolution, he has been a focal 
point far the libend middle-class supporters of ihe 
new^ Government, although he bus ttot himself laken 
oJUce. He is respected and Liked by these people 
who take serious account of his view's. He hus been 
persoEiaily friendlj and cordial to this Embassy. 
j El hough denouncing in no uncertain terms British 
policy in the Middle East. He ii Mill apprehensive 
of the irtlluencc of the military in haqi political life 
and hopes that it will be possible to establish 
democrat). He U. friendly towards Eg> pi and 
President Nnsscr, but di>cs n,oi consider that Iraq 
should merge with lhc U.A.K., uituough he would 
accept j fcileral arrangement with ctunrru M foreign 
policies in intcrrtaiiona] uflkini, lie claims fa be 
neutral us between East and vy c st and not to wish 
Iraq to be dominated b> any imperialism. Western or 
Contcuinjsl However, his naive altitude towani-i the 
Comnuiiiists suggests that he may allow himself to 
be used by them. 

Hls newspaper, now called Al A haft, started 
publication on November 3d. 

He admires the Briiiili Labour Party and icads 
lhc Vm Swesmati. A likeable lutle old snan 
He speaks very little English. 

103, Rhiiddouri Khaddouri 

(linvhan Horn about 19*IK. A lawyer by 
training but also ,i business m;in by occupation. He 
wav associated with Mohammed Nadia in ceruin 
commercial emerprisei. A member of the National 
Democratic Party, he iv a dose friend and associate 
of Kamil Chuderchi and seems to be acting an his 
personal private secretary arid manager. Khiddouri 
is Western iced, friendly and tiilkativc. He is a 
typical liberal, mtddEe-cluss nafionaFisf and before the 
re volution was very keen lo put the national i si point 
of view across, to ihe VYevt. E his he Joes quite welt 
allhough he iv ii little verbose and woolly. His heart 
is in flic ri?ht place and he hopes that Iraq, while 
remaining neutral, will have a Western orientation, 
it iv doubtful whether he is very practical, bur nmy 
have a political future in view of his consistent 
nationalism, if the N D P. continues to even inductetcc 
in the Iraq Government, Assists Kamil Chudcrchi 
in running Lite N.D.P daily If -limit 
Speaks excellent English 

104. Khalil Ibrahim 

Burn 1915 Sunni of Baghdad. Joined govern- 
ment service 1927 in the Direcfarate General uf Civil 
DefcnCi- and Later entered The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Served at ihe Iraqi Embassy m Cairo, 
There not iced by Nuri al Said who used him far 
many year* as his Fh-rmnnl and Confidential Secre- 
tur) Appointed Acting Dircclor'-Ofiflcnil of GuiJ, 
anee and Bromleasiing. May |9,54 r which appoint* 
ment w.is confirmed iJcccinbet ]95n. Left thin post 
at the end of 1957 and returned fa Foreign Ministry 
Arrested after the revolution tff July 1951?, 

Khulil Ibrahim is a tough, hard-working and not 
very brilliant Civil Servant, He was devoted So Nuri 


bjiiiu and ravL-niod any Western intlucnce which 
Lcnacd ioiiarni Null’s repuiauou wirli die .Arabs H- 
is ansolulcly loyal lo Iraq, but hia ununagmativc and 
negative approach and his irregular promotion 
brought hint many enemies, particularly among the 
more talkative and tihcral-nunjeq Iraqi politicians 
afhi intellectuals. 

He i*; a proud and loudly person 4 slightly anti- 
British but not unco-operative. f'erfcctJy sure of 
himself in ail stK.-Leiies r he was nevertheless often 
overworked and tired, fie speaks good tingSish. he 
hav j charming wife who sjurulen fair English utui 
who is iiL-jLiiinstress of a girts school in Baghdad. 

105, Kbiilii Jamil (Major-Generall 

Burn about 1905 Sunni Muslim frum Momi], An 
engineer officer who was trained at R.M.A.. Wool¬ 
wich. in 1935. and at Chatham. Was chief engineer 
for several years and was promoted majnr-gencral 
in December 1954, He played a major and! success* 
ful role m the Hood control operations of April Ma, 
19 o 4 in the Bniihclad area CkC-G-S. autumn 1957 
Retired after ihe revolufitin 
Pro- British, energetic and essentially cheerful 
Anxious to keep abreast of British engineering doc¬ 
trine. though not well equipped to train sappers far 
tlieir role in the field. Nevertheless he pul on a 
good show a-hen called upon to do so Outside 
interest tended to detract from hie value us chief 
engineer. Wlu. popular with the Germans whose 
machinery he bought a* it « cheaper than British, 
His wife docs not appear in public. 

Hr speaks good English.. 

106, Khalil Kmnna 

Sumi. bum in Fclluia about 1905. His family is 
of Turkoman origin, Educated at the American 
University of Beiruf. arid tlie Baghdad Law College 
he entered Giiverrmicnl vervipe in 1933 and worked 
mainly in the Minbuiy of Comirmn pcatiuns and 
Works iintil 3941. when he supported Rashid All 
GallamN coup rffiur ami was CftnfeQuciV.lv tiKim:J. 

In 1946 he was a fa under-membar of the Ibliqlal 
Part), nut he resigned from the Patty with u flourish 
in ]'}-G and married a daughter uf All Rid ha a I 
Aslan, thus becoming a relative of Nuri al Said 
Elected Deputy for Dulaim in PUT. he w-oi not 
returned in the 194k flections Re-elected in a by, 
election in 1950 ami again in 1954. 

In January 3949 he started the newspajpci Al Afui, 
which was Nuri al Said's mouthpiece, fn Dei-L-nibqi 
1949 he heriifflC l founder-member i'f NuriN 
ConstiEutional Union Party and wu^ elected to its 
Central Committee, 

.Appointed Minister without Portfolio in Taufiq 
Suw.iidiN Government in February 1950 to supervise 
Press and propaganda affairs 
Appointed Minister of Education under Nuri al 
Snd in September 1950. His yuceesis in this p»ist 
largely re-rttiiblished his political rcputiLion, 
Minister of Education under Jamil Madfai. January 
oid Mas 1953 and again under Nuri al Said, August 
l l >5J. Became Mirrfter of I inance after December 
3955. ret .-lining the Dortfolro of Education jn an 
acting capacity. Lett the Cabinet with Nuri June 
1957. 

Appointed Prevident of the Marlb Umkr the 
Murian Government in l!)coeinber 1957. Ii very 
4 ukrkK becarne clear that Murjmi could poi lust 
and Kcnrui worked agairtst him. apnarenllv hoping 
that he hintedf would be the next Prmtc Minister, 
By February 1958. he had about him the aura of 
a heir apparent which did not make him loved nor 
further hb aims. When Nun beyramc Prime 
Minister in March 1958, Kcnrra remained President 
of the Mii fib- He received no appoint mem when the 
Union Government was formed in May 195fl and 
IrtSi his ^ President of the M-ijlis From 
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March 1958. Ken rut was opposed to Nun and triad 
to build up jn Opposition gruup. Hie reason* for 
his Opposek*n wire foglea! enough bur the Iraqis 
doubted hi*, sincerity and thought he was motivated 
by persona] pique because he had not been given a 
Ministerial post. In the event, hi* Oppojwncn proup 
in the May 395H Parliament achieved nothing. 
Arrested after the resolution, and at the time of 
■a riling is aw lilting trial. 

■It Minister of Education ami leader of Nuri xl 
Said's Constitutional Union Puny in the Chamber of 
EUepuihe* during the Government of Dr. Jamali, 
earned the hitter's undying hatred,, added io wfo,ch 
ho is u fervunt Sunni and deeply distrusted by the 
Shiav. 

He is a not very uppciuehable personality but 
he has mellowed vonsidefubly and can i n «QlBH)n 
ho a pleasant and humorous convtnn liana! 1st- He 
bus a rcpeflatiiin for being very hard with his 
olliviiih and qu irtdsomc with his col leagues. 

Khalil Kanita was undoubtedly one of Iraq's most 
competent administrators, He co-operated well 
with the Embassy and British Council in matters of 
common interest. He speak? good English- Hi* 
wife speaks some English. 

107. Khalil Said Abdur Rahmsrs fflri£nit»vri 

An infantry ofheer and a graduate of the Iraqi 
Stall College, Has d<me i sehtor officer N course in 
the (. luted Kingdom, Wav Commander of the 
Third Brigade from (957 until the revolution, when 
he wjv appointed Commander of the Third Division. 

\m well known to u* hut in 1952 hr was described 
ns “ ascetic and a fanatical Moslem Thin, rather 
forbidding but wiih considerable personality and 
efliLieniiv VIiylit well be u mICCC** in the Army." 

108. Mahmud Rabun 

Born (92(1, Sunni Kurd of Ktfri Formerly u 
Itidjr;. he was at one linw a member of Nuri ul Said's 
Const rtutional Union Party Elected Deputy for 
Kb-maqin in 195L and for kifn since 1953, V idled 
Turkey with a parliamentary delegation in, S955. and 
r. active in the Iraqi Group Of the Inter- 
Pa filamentary Union. He attended the London 
Conference of the 1 P.U, in 1^57 Minister of Health 
in the Murjan Government, December 1957; Minister 
without Portfolio under Nuri. March l^h, and 
\limad Mukhtar Habuu, May J95H. He could still 
play a pari in the future of Iraq if he hit? not been 
coo compromised by bis asuociaiton with the "old 
rugintc." He was not arrested after the revolution 

He ii serious, intelligent and ambitious, greatly 
interested in the development of parliamentary 
institutions in Iraq and a moderate nationalist, He 
nms hts irlbe neat Kifri with a benevolent but 
absolute dictatorshtp and urges political democracy 
for lr,L^|. He is a great advocate of village improve’ 
merit by the Ministry Of Development He speaks 
EiigSish well and hiv wife a little. 

109. Majid Mustafa 

Kurd Of Ssilajituruya. born about 12*95, An officer 
Hi the Turkish Army during the Fifi.it World W*f, 
he remain-sf pro-Turkish for some tunc .irul later 
because an active supporter of Shaikh Mahmud. 

Appointed MudUf Vahiya. 1927; Qaimmaqan 
1928 .15: MutdSiimf. I«35 41; he wu an abk 
utlmimstralor. 

Hi? attitude during Kashid All's rebellion m |‘J4I 
wu* equivocal, 4mj he (offcited ihe trust of both 
sides. On ihc Regent'* return to Baghdad he way 
suspended for four year* for having complied with 
Rashid Abb order*. 

Nevenheks* in December 194? the Regent 
reluctantly agreed to his appointment as Minister 


without Portfolio to advise on KufJi.-sh affairs in 
Nuri ul Sakl\ Government. He achieved a peaceful 
settle mem with Mu lla Mustafa Bktrzani in January 
1944, but resigned with ihe whole Cabinet in June 

I ' r ~-r 

Appointed Minusicr of Social Affairs under Nuri 
al Saul in September 1950 and elected Deputy for 
Erbtl m November 1950. Minister of Social Affairs 
under Mustafa iti Umnri in July 1952 and under 
Nuruddin Mahmud, November 1952. Resigned in 
December 1952 Deputy for Sulaimaniyu, January 
1953, Re-ekcled June 1954 largely through 
Government intervention rn the elections, hut not in 
September 1954. Minister of Social Affairs under 
Janirl MiiUhi, January and May 195.1, 

Although he i-s a Kind first ;ind am Iraqi after- 
wards, Majid proved an able Minister. In the 
summer of 1951 he was given a tour of social services 
in tbie United Kingdom by the British Council and 
i ecu mat an enthusiastic admirer of Britain and with 
li much Improved knowledge Of English- Subse¬ 
quently, however, ihc apathy of ocher members of 
the Cabinet to his- ideas, of social reform discouraged 
him. mid, wiih the resignation of Jamil MadfaiN 
Government, feiumod to hi? large and Successful 
business inieresls which include ;i fliarWe quarry 
in Rtwvunduj. He has had trouble with his sons, 
one at least of whom is a professing Communist. 
Ho wife does not go out in society., 

I Iff, Vfar Shinulm (Hi* Beatitude! 

Eshai Mar Shtmuft XXlilrtL Patriarch of the 
Assyrian,. Born about 1 909, he succeeded to the 
patriarchate in 1920 when a child. Educated in 
England at a seminary in Canterbury’ 

After his return to Iraq be inspired Ihe mutiny of 
the Ass'.nan Levies in 1932 and the exodus of the 
Assyrians to Syria an 195? which precipitated the 
massacres m Mosul liwii uf that year He was 
deported in 19,13 and given asylum m Cyprus. He 
ftpcdt the next seven years in Europe, mostly in 
Englund and Geneva, trying to obtain assisltmcc for 
his people Granted British naturalisation in 1939 
and went To Cyprus hut in i94t) he went to America 
and has since been living in Chicago, taking a full 
pan in intrigues which split (be Assyrians both inside 
and outside Iraq. 

Mar Shim Lin's aim was to establish ihe whole 
.Assyrian cnmmumty in a compact enclave under his 
own spiritual and temporal nut barky. His political 
inexperience and ever weening ambitions caused his 
people much needles, suffering 

111. Matti Aqrawi (DrJ 

Born I9U1 of ii prominent Assyrian Orthodox 
C Kristian family, Joined Government service in 
1924 and has specialised in education. IXrau of the 
Higher Teachers' Training College, 1939, Director- 
Genera] of Higher Ldsicaiion, 1945. From 1950 to 
1957 wav D.puty Director tn UNESCO of the 
Education Division responsible for school education 
and published in cdluboralicm a work on school? 
which has been translated into Arabic. Appointed 
president of the now Baghdad University. 1957. Hls 
appointment was criticised on the grounds that he 
had licen otit of Iraq for some years and had no 
experience of ji university other lhar el* an under- 
graduate. His alwcnce from Iraq, however, also 
nieirit that be wu free from the intrigues and 
jealousies of ihc Ministry of Education and hud 
acquired something of an international name, 
together with the reputation of a pood administrator 
anti educationalist. He is. therefore, popular. How¬ 
ever he wu-. dismissed from his post after July M. 
195fc. before he had hud lime to accomplish much. 
He speaks excellent English and is well-disposed. 
He has an attrjcuve Lebanese wife. 
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112, Muhammad Ah ill Ihabbi 

SJua of Kadbinciiii, born about 1910. Brother 
of Abdul Hadi ul t’halabi. in I933„ after studying 
at the American University of Beirut, he went to 
London lo study economics. In 19JK wo* given a 
post nt ihc Agricultural and Industrial Bank, hi 
1941 he wa* transferred to the newly-opened Rabdaia 
Bank in Baghdad, of whrch hi- was appointed 
director in 1945, Es rcporlcLl lo have amassed a 
large personal fortune frcmi hts iKinking activities 
Dismussed after July 14. 195S. 

He sjtcak.s good English and is married to a 
Syrian who speaks guod Ereitch. They were keen 
40Ci4l climbers and showed a marked preference far 
the American community in Baghdad. 

An .lhL- hot uriscruptilivus banker wiih his eye 
firmly ti.vcd on his own interests: .somewhat 
tinaHractivc eharaL-ter. 

1 l-u Muhammad Ali Muhniurt 

Sunni of Baghdad, born Ifi45. Educated Baghdad 
Law School and employed in rhr Mmialry ofiusiice, 
m which tic rose (a become Direciof-Geuenii. Hu 
ulw held post of Dirccior-General Fapu and in 1935 
wns a member of the Court of Ca$.sabok- 
iXipulv for Oiyala m tlu L Parliament of 193? .md 
for Erhil in ihov of 1936 and 1437, Minister uf 
Finance m Kikrnat SuIjimmu’ i reformed Cabinet of 
1937. 

He was Mmister of Communiralions and Works 
m Rashid Alt's uncansLilniionul Cabinet of April 
1941. On it:, collapse he tied to Persia bur was 
handed over to the British m September 1941 He 
whs intern. J m Rhodesia and sent back to Iraq m 
E944. where he way tried and .'.L'nicnced to five years' 
imprison mem. but released la 1947. He wav elected 
Deputy fur Koy Snnjaq in November 1950. 

Hi-: daughter tv numed to Zh4. u son of JAfar a I 
Askari and probably because of this connexion lie 
joined Nuri Pasha's corvHtirutional party in |449. 
Elected to tile Cent rat Committee of the party in 
Novcniber 1950. Minister of Jtis£j« under Jamil 
Madia l May 1953. Appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister in Dr. JAmali's lirsi ■Government, Seolemhcr 
1933, and Minister of Justice in hit second, March 
1454 He was appointed u Senator in March J954_ 
Appointed Minivtcr of Justice under Nuri in August 
1454 and served as Acting Prime Minister and Acting 
Minister of Defence In Nuns absence Acting 
Minister of Development from -May December 3955 
when, resenting N'uris proposal [o deprive him of 
ihu Ministn of Justice and riiafce him substantive 
Mmister *4 Development, he resigned. 

A pleasant old mart with moderate ability and 
drive, hut hiv friends say that the iron entered his 
soul mt a result of hh inter ri risen I. He is a nationalist 
and was :i Stubborn defender in negotiationv of w h.,i 
he bdieved m be Iraqi interest* ' Speaks Turkish 
and more English flium he adiiuts to 

114, Muhitmiiiad Hocvau Salmon (DrJ 

Shin of Baghdad, born i JJ 0g. Wn^ a icjch^j in 
Government primary schools. Entorctf the Iraqi 
Medical College, graduated an ;• doctor in 19J4 jn d 
jomed the Iraqi Medical Service. Member of ihc 
fl'Jb, Appointed Chief Medicai Oiiicer 
Of Health ni the Ministry of Educackm irt Rashid 
Ahs rebel Ciovemmem. \, ui gfar only one day in 
oflue he left for I ttrkiry to uridcfgo nicrlicai treat- 
nicm. Returned to Banihdad afto (he war and re¬ 
joined ihc Iraqi Health Service as a Chief Medical 
<J J! — r - Appointed. Direaor of Amir Abdul llah 
Mmp'tJ for tAcst CHscaic* at TuwaJlhu in April 
f953, Elected Deputy for Amara in Januaiv I‘Mi 
aud agarn in June and September 1954. Became 
Mimstcr of Health under Janiij a] Madfai m 
January Wfl Remained Minister of Health on 


re-formation of Jamil al MadF.u •. CabsTicE tn May 
3953, and was -ipmn appointed Minijicr of Heath 
under Nuri ;il Said in Migust; 19^4, but was dropped 
in favour of Atnlul Amir Allawl in December 1955- 
WheH in oPBcc, be brought hack many doctors who 
^upp.»r:ed Rashul Alt Arrested afier the revolution 
but it seen'-, unlikely ilia! be will be ined. He has 
appeared as n wiincsr tn the trials and conducted 
himself well. 

He isi reported to be corrupt, lie ipcaks, quite 
good English. Hiv wife speukv a Imfr English. 

115. Muhammad lludid 

Sunni, horn 190b of a merchant Jansily of Mosul. 
EJucalL’d at American University. Beirut. ]924 so 
I42J-. and London School of Economics. 192* to 
|9.t|, 

Employed in ihc Ministry of Finance. 1931 to 
J'U 7 ^ Deputy for Mosul, 1937; Minister of Supply 
under Nuri Pavhu in 194ft. he resigned from ihi.v 
Govcrnmcm in protest against Covrrnment inter* 
feienee m the cleciious. 

He wav a prominent member of the stf-ealfed \^a|i 
Group in the first half of the 1930’s, in; ^roup 
advocated a mild form of Socialism, Some of us 
memlvre Inter bcciLmc Communisfs- hi the later '30s 
he was iivsocialcd w i th Kanril a I Chadlrdii's Dcmg- 
cnUfc l^artj and was one of Ihe founder members 
of the National Democratic Party m |046 He was 
Vice-President of ibis p;irty wluch suspended activ ity 
in I94S !vu( resumed in [950. Flc resigned his, scat in 
tbe Chiutiher in ]9so witli the rest of the Opposition 
Deputies in prmwt agauui she jntolcfabce of the 
Government and of Nuri ol Said^ majority party. 
He was in London at rhe tunc nf the r952 dr,, 
m-driv Letters of hiv criticiving ihc "Old Guard" 
at that time were published in HV Times and ihc 
Mtmchesh r Omnium. Re-elected Vice-President of 
the National Democratic Pam. November 1953, 

I lectcd Deputy for Mosul m the Naiicmal Front 
June 1954. 

Not elected in Scptcmbct 1954 when (he NatiotuJ 
Democratk Party boycotted the elections. 

Before July 14, I 95R„ he w'as acirvr in businew and 
ihv director of die Vegetable Oil Extraction 
Company Before the revolution he expounded a 
policy nf neutrality and the maintenance of economic 
a rut cultural links with the Wcse, He always assured 
tts Thai lie did not advocate the naiionnlisatjcm of 
od. Qn his nppomtmcjii j-. Minister of Finance 
met the revolution, he tried to currv out ihc policies 
whiL h he had advocated m ihe Opposiiion He 
remained personally friendly towards us and bas 
repeatedly and probably sincerely expressed tha 3i ine 
that friendly rd&imu*hip>» will be esiablkthod 
beiween Bruain and the Iraqi Republic on a bid* 
of mutual interests: O.^ of the abler and more 
moderate mcmljerx of the Republican Govcromcni 
arid appear* lb work Jo*d : . with ihc Prime Mumicr. 

Muhammad Hadid is act itiK-lligcnt and sincere 
ilcmtienit with slranp Sociako mcw-., jo c^eruvc 
an ?l a pet^uasive wirter. He *pc4k* excellent 
tngksh, Hi.\ wire does MX appear in Mckcty, 

H6, Muhammad JaTar al Shu hi hi. C.Bif. 

Ik, :i cirea l £ *(lt>. Shut. A merchant who has 
built up from small bcctnmcigv a leading textile 
report busmeii. Prcsideni of the ilaghdad Chamber 
of C-iSniroerce since 1950, Awarded C B.F in 1955 
foi ms eollahoration in arrangement* for the British 
1 rudv FiAir, 3n huxmett jls in polities lie maintain* 
a narrow and biased luitioMlift outlook Was 
H,«tk-ealily unfriendly to ihe United Kingdom during 
Tl and Was taken into custody for a tew 
1 U''- aitsmpti dsfaabe ,i protest strike of 

(he merchant Community, Rcprcvcmv Iraq in ihc 
Permanent Bureau of Arab Chamber^ of {’amerwrec 
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,-nd jit meetings of the Internal Chamber of 
Commerce where Ilf pursues a si rung a.nti-1 rf»li 
line. He lus campaigned vigorously for tegwlatiiHi 
to enable Iraqi firm* id have the monopoly of 
agencies, for the sale of foreign goods. Retained his 
posi as President nl the Chamber of Commerce after 
July |-|. 1958. \ n:;jn of limbed inidligcncc who 

peaks no Fnglivb- 


H7. Muhammad Muffiti at Jr within 

\ Shia born at Nepal in 1901. Employ-etl in 
Ministry of Education bui dismissed m about I u .'f> r 
He has won wide recognition in the Arab world as 
a poet Jawchui is a nuin Of pfonouceed Lefiish 
'•iew aid lia.v been connected With the Pence" 
moveri-tfm in Iraq, attending World fVaec Councils 
m W'an.iiw, 1950, and Vienna, 1951 He owned and 
published a succession of Left-wing newspapers. 

Jiiuti) Jtzl-i and At R*ti ni Am. each of 
which in turn was suppressed by the Government, 
.-If Rui at \4frt lasting from 1933 to November 1954. 
He wav arrested after the ndLs of 1952. His early 
release and subsequent inactivity together with the 
fact lhat he has at times received subventions from 
ihe Ministry of Education for his poetry and been 
given a plot o-f land by the Jamah Government, led 
to his being regjutlod as lukewarm by thorough¬ 
paced Leftists However, in favour after July [4. 
insji, he revived At Rai at Vtm which follows a 
Communist line. 


LIU. Midi am mad Mahdi Kuhha 

Uom about 1900 of the well-known Baghdad Shia 
family or Kitbba. he was educated in the religious 
seminary at NcjoJ in grammar. Persian and 
theology 

After the First World War he engaged in quite a 
humble way in l he Ictlile irade in common with 
other member'; nf ht$ family, lie never held 
Government office of any kind until 1948. although 
he was once a Deputy far Baglufad in 1937. 

He wav u member of the Natianaliri. Mulhann.i 
Club from its foundation and was helped into 
politics by a fellow [iicmher, Dr Jamah, He 
developed pro-AxLS sympathies during a visit to 
Germany in die late J0\ but tool no active part in 
the K&fthid Ah movement. 

3L- was made president of the IstiqUI Parly on its 
formation in 3946, probably owing to hi-. Shia 
origin, well-known name, and clean record. His 
voice in us council# was Ins-, affective than those of 
r.iiq Sanuirai arid SidJiq StlanMial. Re-elected 
president of the Eitiqtal Paris in November 1950. he 
stn.ineJy ..upixirted the Persian Government in their 
effort* m naiunnalLse the AngEo-lniJiiaii Oil Company 
in 1951. 

Minister of Supply in the Sadr Cabinet of January 
1948, he resigned in June over the conduct of the 
elections However he bee a me Deputy for Baghdad 
in thews election*. but resigned his seal in protest, in 
common with the rest of the Opposition. m March 
6950 Me was re-elected in the by ■elections in June, 
Reigned with the other Ivnqlal Deputies from the 
Chamber of Deputies in February 1952. He look a 
prominent part in the agitation which led to the rial* 
in November 1952. after which he was interned 

hi November 1953 rc-dcetcd president of Unqlal 
Party, and m June 1954 was- relumed unopposed for 
Baghdad. He took his party into the National Front 
in titer elections of June 1954. collaborating with the 
Nalkmal Democratic Party nod the Pe.wL- Partisan*. 
Thougb this nianocijs tl' obtained a measure of 
>ureev< there were indications that he was not 
altogether happy with alt the policies of his 
particularly the Communist line mi 
” Peace with Israel 


Bln.:ted again for tiagh&ml in September 1954 as 
an fade pendent, he later resigned his scat in favour 
of a nephew. 

Before the revolution was manager of u notion- 
sinning factory. He rnaintu tried his pa I it tea I contacts, 
was, looked up to hy the Nationalist Opposition and 
was prepared to talk to British diplomat*. He 
expounded the standard nationalist line of oppati* 
(km ic Nun Said and the Crown Prince und of 
ncutraliiv. but professed himself friendly to the West 
provided relations could be based on equality and 
with ihe accent on commerce. After die revolution, 
he was Appointed to the three-man Council of 
Sovereignty He continues to Ijc cordial toward*, ire 
.irnj his influence is pbahiy in the direction of good 
viiutc and moderation. He had and still ha* a 
reputation lar sobriety and honesty He speaks 
Persian and some English. His wife dues not appear 
in society. 

119. Muhammad Nuvir (Dr.l 

Horn Basrah, I9||. Educated at American 
University* Beirut, and Columbia University. New 
York. 

Appointed D'.-an of Higher Teachers' Training 
College, Baghdad. 1957. Acting Diriretor-General of 
Education for a short period after the devolution of 
July 14. 1958 At present with UNESCO. The 
fraqs Government hope to get him appointed to the 
Executive Council. 

F-Hsent tally an educational ist with moderate 
nationalist views Friendly in his dealings with us, 

129. Muhammad B id ha Sluibthi (Ktdyidl 

Shia of Nejaf. faifrt 1HK9 Edueaiod rii the rcligioui 
schools of Ncjaf, In I '^t>S he begun to publish poetry 
"i the Egvpiian pen.'..heal Press arid acquired a 
reputation as a literary man, He played some pan in 
the nalbnaliii diUurhances in Nejaf during the 
iiCCupatron. In L919 he wai $enj to the E iejeiz by 
uirtie Iraqi iiatu'tiuhscs u> tiller the Iraqi throne to 
the Am r Abdullah thence he went to Syria and did 
mu return to Baghdad until 1921. 

He was a member of the Constituent Assembly 
and w.is Deputy for Baghdad ill moss Iraqi Parlia¬ 
ments until 1935. Senator from 1935 ui 1943 nod 
Pres idem of the Senate Tor a few iminlh-i in 19:17, 
He retiirriiid to die Lower Hou.«e in 1943 and was 
iu fbesidcrn in 1945-44 He resigned from Parlia¬ 
ment with the OppiKitiun Deputies, m March 195a. 
Deputy for Baghdad, January 1953. 

Minister far Education under Y'asin ul Hashimi in 
[924. he resigned from this Govcmmenl with Riis;3tid 
Ali -Ci.Jilani over the Turkish Petroleum Company 
canceisUm. \yain Minister for Education in 1935 
under Yu sin ul Havhmn. ainkr Jamil Madfai m 1937 
cmd 1941. and under Mtjhainmcd al .Sadr in I94S. 

In I u? | tie played a prominent part m the forma¬ 
tion of the L'nired Popular Front and wa.s elected 
Chairman of trie Front's Political Committee. He 
was offered the Deputy Premiership by N'ustat ul 
I ansi during luv abortive .itiempt to form a Cabinet 
in January 1953. In November 1953 eleetcd 
President, United Popular Fron| r succeeding 1 aha 
al Hjfhinii Appointed Senator m February 195-1 

He wav the main OpprtSilism ipokesman in the 
Sc-naie before rile revnIni ion In 3 hi 4 role, he was 
tolerated by ihc previous regime and allowed to 
express severe crilidsm on sjandurd nBliufiallst lines, 
Hi,- main Large!* svere the Iraq GuvemmcnVs policy 
nf alignment with the West m fL^rcign affaire and 
intern.illj their violation of the constitution. He 
particularly attacked 1 he Jack of political freedoms. 
It is reliuhL reported thai after the revolutkm. he 
wav offered the posts of Minister of Educaltrtn and 
Ambassador to Tehran. |n>th of which he turned 
down. 
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•v ftUrl, toothless, entertaining and charming oli 
mail. He i* prepared to diveuss anything ind never 
becomes unptealuit in his cfiiirisms. He i> per¬ 
sonally cordial to us although he disagree" with 
many aspects of British policy 

121, Mohammed Saleh Mahmurl fDr,.l 

Former I'. Medical Officer m the Iraqi Army. 
Appomlcd Minister of Health after the revolution. 
Doev no 1 appear to be important politically Seems 
to have avoided, serious purges m his department 
and has made no difficulties about retaining or engag.- 
ing British doctors. Large and amiable, he is a 
weak Minister who is content iu rely on !he advice 
of expert advisers. 

122, Muhammad Sidrijq Shanghai 

Sunni, bom in Mosul about I'Klb. Studied law nt 
Baghdad .md DaruascuSi, He suhsequcntlv sLoJicd at 
!he Sorhonne, returuinp to Iraq m im 

Aftsi serving as a Legal Adviser 10 ihc Ministry for 
Foreign Allairs he became Director of Propaganda 
under Ryfihid Alt in 1941, Although acquitted of 
the charge* hraugbi jg.unvt him he wav interned. In 
1946 he took a leading part In the formation of the 
Isuqlal Parly Resigned with (he other Htiqlal 
Deputies fr-mi the Chimlier of Deputies in February 
J952 D.-d not contest the 1953 elecnons. In 
November 1953 elected Secretary -General of the 
Isuqlal Pan;, and in June 1954 Deputy for Mosul 
He was not re-elected in September 1954. Wa.v 
cvdrJ lii Penjwin for his part in the divdnrbancih 
follow nr ihc Suel! intervention. Vovemhcr 1956, 

Tn ipde rtf his reputation for being anti-Bnlssh and 
aiftr-W«tcm. Shunts ha 1 showed himself willing to 
talk to os before the revolution and cvp-ninded hire 
M nthrd nationalist views in a relatively moderate 
way, After the revolution, he was appointed Minister 
of Guidance and has acted for itw Minister -T 
Foreign AlTu rs during the tuner 1 -; absences abroad 
If his word can be relied upon, he is in favour of a 
modenue policy anil of mairttainin| commcTciBl ami 
cultural links with ihc West but of a gradual approach 
piwards union with ihe United Arab Republic in 
dealing with ihe Press, he veems lo have tried toe^ert 
influence in the direction of easing irksome censor^ 
sh?p rsjjubrions. but his success has heen limited 
Since the military have the final say. He was opposed 
to Colonel Arif and it seems that hjs rvoiiion in the 
Government was somewhat precarious At the time 
of writing, there is still some doubt whether He wdl 
survive, particularly since the present trend iv away 
from the U.A.R.: it is reliably reported that he bus 
attempted to resign but without success He has been 
at some pains since the revolution rn show Vscstcrn 
journal 1 slrt and diplomats that be is reasonable and 
wishes tn have friendly relations with them. He is 
apparently strongly artli-Cdtnmuniit, 

He is excellent company and .shows, some .signs of 
having a heart. He pretends to ipcni. with great 
frankness, but is a lii tie smooth and perhaps not 
entirely Irt be trusted He IlMI -i daUghlei at whiH'pl 
in England. 

121. Muhyi ud-Din Abdul 11aiuid lBrigadier l 

Graduate of the Iraqi Stall College and has done 
a i cnmr ofltver's course m ihe 1 ! sated Kingdom. 
Has been (JStiH t of the 3rd Divuioa, Military 
A1 cache in Amman and Deputy Commandant of the 
Military College in Baghdad Appointed Com- 
munder of the 4(3 t Armoured Division after th? 
revolution. Reported as being pleasant and friendly 
and violently anti-Israel. The British officer com- 
nutnding tlire R A.F Habbaniya, has tiud that Hl- 
-a co-operative and seems iti have a good grip of 
the situafinn 


124. Mu I la Mustafa 

Kurdivli chieftain of Ira:/an, bum ahour iti93. 
Younger brother of Ahmad of Barj&n. Mull a is a 
name no#-u Utk. 

lie was the fighting deader of the Barzacm in the 
troubles of 1931-32, surrendered with Shaikh Ahmad 
:n i 933 , and was banished to Sulftimantya, where he 
Jived for ten yeare in poverty on a small allowance 
from the Government, 

In 1943 he escaped to Bur ran. where he soon 
became involved in skirmishes with the Iraqi police. 
At first concerned only with hi* own position, he 
lalcr he^in to pi"Ve .js a champion rtf Kurdish 
nationalism and won much Kurdish sympathy and 
support He resisted successfully the forces of police 
and troop* sent against him. In January 1944, 4 
settlement was arranged, and he visited Baghdad In 
make submission to the Regent, Returning to 
Barran. he remained restless, but was formally 
pardoned in April 1945, when the Iraqi Government 
announced a programme Tor improving sceuritv and 
developing agriculture in the Barran area. 

Becoming impatient, lie again took up arms against 
the Government in August 1945. Large Iraqi force* 
and clever bribery administered by Mustafa al 
Unwi eventually defeated I he Barra ms. .md he and 
his brother Ahmad Kkd to Persia, where chev were 
welt received by the Russian authorities. 

After the collapse of the Persian Kurdish inde¬ 
pendence movement led by Qazi Muhammad. Mulla 
Mustafa and his brother re lined before the Persian 
forces aad entered Iraq in May 1947. Shaikh Ahmad 
surrendered to the Iraqi Governmcm but Mulla 
Mustafa refused unconditional surrender and 
managed to escape with a faw hundred men through 
Turkey Md Azerbaijan into the Soviet Union 
At iirre welcomed eagerly by ihe Russians Mulla 
Mustafa later went ml# obscurity More recently 
a sustained effort was nude to revive the glamour 
oj his name \fier July 14, E95&. he requested the 
Iraqi Prune Minister in allow him to return to Iraq 
This wish wa* granted and his return m October 
1958 was hailed with jubilation h> the Kuret*. Ha 
is viewed wuh apprchcttlron by many moderate 
Traqis. who feur that he will sry to bring <«nv 
munism to Kurdistan and Thai he will revive pres-suie 
for an independent Kurdistan, so far he i;< lying low, 

115* > 1(1 mill/ Akrum ail I mari 

Born ]93.y Sunni Muslim rf Mosul EducaieJ 
Baghdad and American University of Beirut. 
Joined Government Service in 1937 and was 
Assistant Director-General of the Interior in 1943, 
having previously held posts tn the provinces. In 
1950 was appointed Director-General of the Baghdad 
Municipal Passenger Transport Service and Presitl'.-nt 
of the Board of Administration of that Service, lit 
thu! capacity he showed considerable drive and 
ability and, using British buses, organised a first- 
clavs hire service in Baghdad, together with iimip- 
(e nance work shop, und suciiil amenLlies for 
employees In 1953 was chosen na Director-General 
of ibe Ministry rtf the Interior by Said Quzra/ under 
rhe Government of Dr. Jamah, In this capacity wav 
tnvited on t , sponsored tour of the United States far 
four months tn 1955 and 1956. Tn 1957 visited 
India with .1 puny of administrairtrv to inspect rural 
administration there. 

Mlfflita? af Umari is a vigorous man sharing, the 
administrative ability which charectcrUes the Umaii 
family, fkfore the revolution, he war outspokenly 
critical of certain aspects of Government policy. He 
held particularly strong views against feudalism and 
wav apprehensive that the failure of the Government 
10 uckle this problem could lead to lrouble. Ip 
guieral, his view were those of an mlclligcnt 
moderate nationalist and it is perhaps surprising ih.it 
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he win dismissed from hu post after the revolution 
He was, however. said io be a very ck^c friend of 
the Americana and (here is little doubt that he pre¬ 
ferred them to us. He could be discourteous and ii 
probably not truarworthy Ml* wife, Suad, daughter 
oF Arslud al-Um,m. tout a Ifadiffl part m the 
Iraqi Red Crescent Society and other charitable 
activities Both he and hn wife can hold their own 
in society and speak good English- They ora keeping 
qw,et for the moment 


126, Musa Shjibandiir (Dr,| 

Sun m of Baghdad, bo fit 1899, the son of it wealthy 
landowner. His brother Ibrahim is a prrmtineni 
B, hdad rcwrthiifll Educated in Baghdad and :n 
Sw^/ei-lund. he was in Europe from 1918 to 1*02, 
mostly in Switzerland and Germany. 

Joined the Iraqi Foreign Service, E932: Secretary 
of Iraq delegation io the League of Nations, 1933s 
Fir*t Secretary, Berlin, 1935 In 1937 he was accused 
of |*iwng certificate* of cxp.ur id Iraq for inanitions 
destined for Spain, He was recalled and arrested., 
but proceeding* ag.umt him were dropped. 

Deputy for A man 19*7 to 1939, 

Reappointed to the Foreign Service 1939 and Sent 
to Berlin as C'hargd d'Affaires. Ass is tan I Director- 
General in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, October 
1939. Minister for Foreign Affairs in the unconstitu¬ 
tional Government of Rashid Ali in April 1941. He 
fled to Persia after Rashid A!i\ collapse, bui wn* 
caught and. internee! in Rhodesia and later sent hack 
to Iraq for trial. He wy, sentenced in 1944 to live 
years' imprisonment and sequestration of property* 
Owing to dl-hcisltli he did mot verve all his sentence. 

He has been free since 1947 and in 1949 he joined 
Nuri d Sa J\ Constitutional Union Party and was 
appointed Minister ,H Oatnoseut Appointed Am- 
b.ivsador in Washington. in June i953. In March 
Ju54 was named as Minister h*r l i ’».sfclgrr Affairs in 
JPanttliN second Cabinet bm succeeded in slay mg in 
Wiyh ngioit Returned to Iraq m Octobar 1954 as 
Minister for Foreign .Affair? under Nuri. wj> again 
appointed Ambassador to Washington in May 1955. 
but was withdrawn in early 1958, 

Musa Shubpntbf iv not a strong personality. He is 
intelligent .md accommodating, an official rather than 
01 politician. He was mu a succcil US Foreign 
Minister and hi* failure to take a clear-cut line got 
ins Iraq Government into' JilhcuUks with the other 
Arab Governments on various occasions. H< is 
married to a Lebanese and speaks English, French 
and German 


127. MntUta Alt 

Shut. Graduate of Baghdad University He is a 
pi.,'fewer and author or works on Customs and Laws, 
Fie wax & Judge ai the Courts of Appeal m Baghdad 
and Basra and Recorder of Laws in the Ministry of 
Justice. He has a high reputation for legal ability. 
Appointed Minister of Justice after the revolution. 
He seems ns be essentially a technical man and line* 
mu play a great part politically. 


m, Muvcafa Kifaar ml JUj Mm <C*4c«l> 

Was brought buck from retirement after the revo¬ 
lution and app- 'inied Director of Military Intelligence 
Hi* last post before retirement was at a recruit mg 
centre at Q.d'ut Salih. 

To meet it first, he is j gaunt figure and gives 
nothing away except the party line However, he 
improves on acquaintance and has been as helpful 
a? pissible under (he circurmumcei He appears in 
be very tired and weighed down by the duties that 
have been lb rust upon him. 


129. Mustafa At L'niari 

Sunns of the Groan family of MosuL Bom in 1891 
and educated at the Baghdad Law School, he served 
as an officer in lhe Turkish forces in Mesopotamia in 
the first world war and was taken prisoner. 

He entered Government service at the end of the 
war, -served jv Quimmaqaai ami Mutasarrif in several 
districts and also held the posts of Accrountani- 
Generul and Director-General of Interior. 

He was Minister of Interior under Hikniat Sului- 
rewn i ii 1937; under Jamil Madfal, 1937-38 and in 
194!. under Hamdi Pachachi. 1944-46 anti under 
Munhim pjehachi in 1948- He has also been 
Minister iff Justice under Madiai in lute 1938, iff 
Economics under Muhantmed al Sadr. January-June 
1948 i Acting Interim From March 1948 onwards) and 
without Portfolio under Muzahim at ihe end of 1948 
and under Nuri il Said from December 1950, Hl- 
w is a Senator from 1937 onwards Acting Prime 
Min stcr -during Nuri al Said’s absences from Iraq in 
iht ii r vt hall of 1952. In July he became Prime 
Minuter He resigned when rioting broke out in 
Not cm bur H . s tc mi a; a Se tutor ex.pi red in J 954 an J 
ik p.ie his wire-pulling wa? not renewed until the 
end of 1955- He tried to organise a hlt*t: of young 
Deputies Lfiucal of the Government in ihe 1953 
Partiament; but it came to nothing. 

OF .ill Iraqi politician* and officials Mustafa was 
probably the most notorious for corruption. He was 
also one of the most capable administrators tn ihe 
Country. Eli may tie said to have exhibited ihe best 
and the worst feature* of the Ottoman idea of 
Government, HU administration during [945 and 
h,v conduct of the 1948 election* aroused severe 
criticism, but he served his country well during the 
Barra ni troubles of 1945. when his well-directed 
bribery was of .great assistance to the Iraqi force* 
operating against Malia Mustafa- His term as Prime 
Minister was almost disastrous, however. His 
unimaginative handling of the Opposition parties 3 
demand for direct election* was one of ihe causes of 
the riots in November 1952. and his resignation at 
the hcighi of the disorders was almost criminally 
irresponsible. Unmolested since July 14, 1958. but 
unlikely lo return to politics, He speaks only a little 
English. His wife doe* not appear m society. 

130. Muahim Amin ui Futhldli 

■Sutim of Baghdad, born 1888. Educated at ilte 
Law School in Baghdad. Before the 1914 war be 
was a strong Arab national ini. He wruie for Arab 
nationalist papers and had to dec in Basra m 191 
to escape arrest. After the war he was employed a* 
a magistrate by the occupation authorities in Havre 
and relumed to Baghdad in 1922. 

He joined Government service in March 1923 and 
became Minister of Communications and Works 
under Vasin ,d Hashtmi in 1924. In (927 he was 
sent to London as Iraqi Diplomatic Agent, returning 
In 1928. Minister of Economic* and Communfea- 
cions under Nuri Pasha, January 1931* and almost 
immediately after Minister of Interior in the same 
Govern merit. He resigned in October 1931 because 
of differences with hb colleagues over his dismissal 
of ihe Amin al Asima. Mahmud Subhi Dafi.iri In 
May 1932 hs wj* charged with complicity in the cir¬ 
culation of scurrilous letter* ah:>nt ihe King. Kc was 
tried and acquitted in October 1912. 

Iraqi Minister at Rome and Permanent Iraqi 
Delegate at Geneva. H> ’4; Minister al Palis, 1939. he 
remained there as Minis-ter to the Vichy Government 
and did not return when Er^ broke off relaliom in 
November 194! but went instead lo Rome. In 1944 
he wem to Geneva and sought facilities to- return to 
Iraq, which were refused. He eventually returned to 
November 1945 

Prune Minister* June 1948 to January 1949; deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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under Alt Juudat. December 3 949- to February 1950. 
He wit* uppointed Senator in l^ffh bui the appoint¬ 
ment was held to he constnul ion ally invalid by a 
High Court in 1 950, He left Iraq lur ktgypt and 
biiudt Arabia jusr before the issue of this decision., 
He returned to Iraq in November 1950 and took a 
leading fiart in the formation of the United Popular 
Mom in May lojj. Resigned from ibe From in 
May 1952. 

Mu/ahims character present^; some contradict ion. 
He is a strong ciauonaliai. an%| resents " imperialism " 
deeply, but he has been much influenced by ihe Social 
Du'inocfaiiL: idea; which he h.i* encountered during 
his prolonged residence m Western Ruropc. He is 
often reasonable, but, can be stupidly obvEuiace 
Politically co-ufajLieous nt times, at others he gives up 
without a struggle. Elis ideal on generet policy are 
sensible, bin as a political tactician he i* inept.' He 
hated Nuri Pasha and strongly' re Mimed his uiffuenee 
with the Crown Prince, 'this led hun to criticise 
ibe latter indiscreetly on occasion, and to support, 
ihe policies of King Nuni, who is known to have 
made a monetary giFi to him on ut ltd>i one occasion. 
In particular he opposed the uiclhoth bi which Nun 
carried out Eos rapprochement with Turkey in 1954 
arwl United Kingdom accession to rhe Iraqi-1 urkivh 
Pact m 1955 as policies contrary lo Arab umtj 
Muzahim al Pacha chi ss an impressive looking man 
and pcrwuHily vety LOnJiftl. He is extremely critical 
of British policy in the Middle Fast and particularlv 
of what he aKuskfl our failure to come to terms 
with President Nasser. He is an advocate of neu- 
traJity. hut gives ihe impression ihat he would like 
Arabia to he on good tenna with the Weal. He 
spend* much itrue in Egypt and was well ihou^hl of 
by the new regime immediately after July 14. ]95g. 
He is. however, probably too old and deaf lo play 
any sign.iheartt political roFe Ln toe Future, and tiL, 
pro-Egyptian symjMthies make his position dighfly 
uncertain ut the time of wrising. Me speak* English". 

111. Nadh.tr al l uiari 

Born 1917 of the well-known 5unm family nf 
Mosul Educated in Baghdad and at Liverpool Uni- 
versity Joined Govcriuiicni Scn-ice on Jfintimv |fc. 
1945. having spent mmi of the war in Lhc United 
Kingdom, Seised in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
umd then as Auache al the Iraqi Embassy in 
Washington. Transferred to Amman in December 
1950. Concentrated on economic liuuere and was a 
delegate at wnsttivie General A«emb!; Sessions as 
well nv al ffKciing.% of the Economic nod Social 
Council Returned to Iraq and appointed President 
of the Grain Round in 1956, Appointed a* First 
Secretory (0 the Iraq Embassy in New Delhi after 
the revolution of July 14. 1958, 

His many travels and many years m the United 
Kingdom and in America hare given him a breadth 
of vision not widely found in Iraqis, Quiet-spoken 
and intelligent, he is nevertheless an ardent 
ruiionuHst, He is somew-h.it overshadowed by hi* 
older brother. Mulatto",; like him. he i.s a good 
administrator, Ha* an artistic side and i* ^-*ni 
company. Speak* good English is married to a 
coumn who also speaks Engtivh, Both went 
about quite a lot, 

132, hind Em S hakir #1 Fuchnrhi (Dr.} 

.Sunni of Baghdad, born [934, Nephew of ihe 
late Humdi Paehadd tad of Muzahim Pachachi, 
Educaicil at Vietorm (VIlege, Alexandria and 
i.oodan University 

Relumed IO Baghdad in E93H and wav appointed 
to the Ministry of Economics in which he row lo 
be Director-General by |944, 

He was a mcmbci of the Iraqi Delegation to the 
U nned Nlfioi)* jn I yJe* and visited London and 
America in lu4b ro try to obiain jiuppiort for the 


proposed Iraqi Oil Refincrj at Baiji. Eartv m 1950 
he quart cited with hi* Minister, Dhia Jaafur. and 
tendered hi* resignahon. Hi.s resignation was nol 
accepted and he wj* appointed Director-General of 
Oil Affairs in June 1950. In this- capacity he was a 
member of the Iraqi [relegation to the negotiation* 
with the Iraq Petroleum Com pan; in the summer un-d 
autumn of 1950. In March I'-AJ he again became 
Director-Genersif of Economics. He again visited 
the United Kingdom in connexion ^ith leniiers for 
Hie oil retinerj and she Iraq Gos^rnmenfs gold uu.*e 
against the Iraq Petroleum Company. Played a 
leading pan m the negotiations of 1951. 

In July 1^52 he became Minister of Economics 
under Mustafa al Umari Joined Nuruddiri Mahmud's 
Cabinet tn the same capacity in December 1951 
Mmisicr of State under Jamil” MadGi in May |953. 
Elected Deputy Tor Baghdad m January 1953. In 
July 1953 Wias jp|H>i-n.ied Minister of Development 
in Jamil Madfai v Government. In June and 
Septeniher 1954 was re-elected Depots for Baghdad 
running in double harness with Abdul Kanm al Uzri. 
Minister of Econormes under Nuri, August 1954 to 
June 1957, Minister of Economics odd Acting 
Minister of Development under Ali Jhijdar. June 
1^57 Minister of Finance under Abdul Wuhhnb 
Murjan, December 1957, did not serve m the Nuri 
Government of March I95&, returned as Minister of 
F inance under Ahmad Mukhlar Baban in Miv 3958. 
Arrested after the revolution but released on bail in 
October 195s. He may come to pLit a political role 
in the luture. His views m taa vjifFer little from 
those of the new regime, and he i* supple enough to 
adjusii bimself if he get* a chance. 

N-tdim has noi a very strung personality bui is 
ambiiH-a* and pcrTinaoious in pursuit of any idea he 
gets tmo his head, He was an cKceptiaMfly intclli- 
gem and competent Official whoic rapid rire was not 
entirely doe to the influence of his family. He i* 
friendly, Co-operative and Western-minded.’but cook 
qis'at care not to offend Arab nationalist opinion on 
■my issue, since he femed that to do so w-oold 
frustrate hi* political ambitions. He as a landowner 
and farmer on i large se-dEc, He divorced hi.v first 
wife fa Paehaduf in 194? | rt order to marry ,i cabaret 
artiste. He divorced hiv qtoood wife in' 1950 and 
married an American girl in (952, He speaks 
excellent English 

133, Nftdhim al labaqrhali Hlri^adhrl 

lla.s done a senior officers course in the United 
Kingdom. He conimandcd 20th Brigade unfit laic 
1957, when he cook over 5th Brigade. In 19?| WdS 
Commander of the Royal Body Guard. Appointed 
Commander of the 2nd Division after the revolution, 
the Iff.c and consular officers in Kirkuk and Mosul 
base found him friendly and cOH-iperatire, U said 
to be a close friend of Ousim 

134, Nuji al Adi (Drd 

Baghdad Sunni, born about (895. A graduate of 
the t onstantmoplc Medical SchooE in Ottoman tlunie^. 
he lirsi kievartisE prominent in 1922 as icmi-ulfkiil 
Hashemite representalive m London. After Ibn 
Saud's conquest of the Hcjuz he became destitute and 
was liertorted Lo Iraq in 1925. 

Employed in the Iraqi Military Medical Service 
From |42{i. he was appointed Iraqi Cnnuil-Otnerul 
and Charge d’Affaires in Jidda Ln 14}| jnd iranj. 
ferred to Mohammerah m 1937, Acting Director- 
Cieneral of Foreign AfFdirs, 3933- 34i Counsellor in 
Eehran, |9?5, Master of Ceremonies ut the Palace, 

1936 . 

Minister for Foreign Affairs under Hikmai Sul.n- 
mun I9J6-J7. he went into retirement, after that 
Cabinet'), resignation until 3 944, when he wa* 
appointed Ditecinr-GeTternf of Antiquities Ap¬ 
pointed permancni Iraqi delegate to the United 
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Nations Qrgnitisiiioa by the Sadr Cabinet in 
Fcbruiiry |948, he was readied in June I94U and 
relumed to she Al&ikjuirics Department Appointed 
in Active Member oF she Iraq Academy in November 
1449. He organised the Avicenna Festival m Iraq in 
March 1952. October 1953 whs eltcted President of 
Iraq Academy, in addition to hi* posi as Director' 
Genual of Antiquities, Dismissed after revolution, 

A polished and intelligent bul ponderous man, he 
<v j dose friend of Htkmai Suluiman. He speaks 
English well. 

135. Naj'f Talib |Brtg*ditf? 

Appointed Minister of Social Affair* on July 14. 
tm Bom about 19 IS. 1949-50, Director of 
Military Intelligence. 1950-53, on the directing staff 
cf the Staff College. 1954—55, Military Attach^. 
London. 195*. Commandjjit of the Senior Officer- 
School. 1957. Director of Military Training 195& 

July in command of the 15th Brigade at Basra. 
N-itji is a strong and determined nationalUi end con- 
urquenity suspicious of ihc Wevl* which he regards 
as having been consistently opposed to Arab 
nationalist aspirations. He does nor, however, 
exclude co-operation with the West m the future if 
they are prepared to understand Arab nationalism. 

He ia ann-Coiiunuitist and mealed his task as 
Minister of Social Affairs wilh energy anti 
enthusiasm. He is sand to be a little unbalanced, 
possibly as a result of a head injury received a few 
ycaf^ ago. 

Has recently suffered a slight heart attack and has 
not yet returned to duty, 

136* N*Jib j! Raw! 

Sunni of Baghdad, born about E$ 9 H. brother of 
Ahmed a I Rawi Itf.iuk Educated a' the Baghdad 
I aw School* he worked for a short time as a clerk 
m i he Revenue Deportment under the British 
\dnuniri ration He has a large practice a* a lawyer 
and was President of the Lawyers' Association m 
1942 and again in 1947, 

He entered politics as a protege of Nun al Said m 
I<930 and was Deputy for Dalaim in the Parliaments 
Of IW. 1934. F937, 1943. 1947 and 1948. He 
resigned his .seat with the Opposition Deputies in 
March 1950 

Minister of Education under Taufiq Suwaidi, 
]94tL Minister of Justice ufxkt Mohammed al Sadr 
m 1948: Minister of I Mu cation m ihc succeeding 
Governments of Muiahim ut PachachL Nuri al Said 
and Mi Jaudas, Jure 1948 to February 1950. He 
represented Iraq at the Pans Session of UNO in 
Sepiembei 194?, Appointed Iraqi Min Liter in Cairo 
in August 1950. and Ambassador in November 1952. 
He got on well in Cairo with Her Majesty's Embawj 
and Ihc Egyptian Government, but wav not trusted 
by Nun .si Said, partly because of an old dislike and 
partly for his friendly relations with Nltsct- Trans- 
k’rrcd to Paris hi Auguit 1956 and then to \uk.ira, 
December 1956, after the breaking off of diplomatic 
retatimn between Iraq and France. Was invited by 
All Jauduit to be Minuter of Education in hts Gov, 
crrmeiM in June ! 1 ] 57, but insisted on being Minuter 
for Foreign Affairs, When this wav refused be 
returned to his pent at Ankara, somewhat dis- 

S untied Dismissed from hu post m Ankara. 
:tober 1958, 

Political I > he wav regarded av a trimmer with a 
foot in both camps and as primarily n Palace man 
before the revolution- He is married to one of the 
Daghcstuni .sisters and *peoks a little English. 

137. Najih al Kubaii iMujftMri'Umh 

A Sunni Muslim of the influential Kuh.m family. 
Admiried Sandhurst in 1928, As Majcir-General 
commanded the 3rd Cadre Division. Appointed 
Arribavsjdar to Saudi Arabia. Septcoiber 1957 This 
was jn exile, since he was believed to have been 


opposed to the pollutes of Non. We have heard, that 
already well before the revolution, the Egyptians had 
picked hi in to be the Iraqi Naguib. After the 
revolution, appointed to be President of the three- 
man Council of Stale and as such the nearesi equiva¬ 
lent to the President of the Republic. 

Ii is not clear how much influence Rubaii wields 
under the new regime, Gn occasion*, when we base 
had dealings wiih him. he has given the impression 
of being friendly, moderate and wishing to maintain 
Iraqi connexion with the West, He is well educated 
with considerable academic leanings and is religious. 
He speaks good English. A nuid fatherly tlguJg. 

118. Najib al Sayefib 

Christian. Bom about 1915, Lawyer and 
Secretary of the Lawyers’ AModation. la said to 
have strong Left-wing sympathies, but this is not 
apparent in conversation with him. He gives the 
impression of being a conventional nationalist. 
Cordial before the revolution he has been cautious 
towards us recently. Hat an attractive wife who 
goes out. 

119. Nunit al Farid 

Sunni of Baghdad, born about 1890. Educated 
Baghdad Law School 

He vcmv conscr.pted for lJic Turkish Army before 
he had fraduaird and served as a warrant officer 
tinfin.- the 1914 IS war in which he saw service 
ligumsl the Russians it Hamadun und against the 
Brili.vh jt Kul 

After the war he completed his legal Audio in 
Istanbul and returned to Baghdad about 1921, 

He served for several years m the "twenties <l\ legal 
draughtsman in the Ministry of Justice. 

First Deputy tor Baghdad m 192* jnd again in 
1952. and in most cf the Iraqi Parliaments xmcV then. 
He resigned his seal with the Opposition Deputies in 
March J950, 

D.rcelor^GeHerat of Foreign Affairs 1935. 
delegate ut Geneva 3 957 io I93S. In 1945 he was a 
member of the Iraqi delegation al San Francisco. 

Minister of Finance under Nuji .Shankat 1932 and 
again under Jamtl Madfai 1933. Minister of 
Econom.cs under Jamil Mudfat, June m October 
1941 Minister for Foreign Affairs under Nuri al 
Said June to October 3 943. In the Cabinet of 
Muhammad a! Sadr of 1948 he wus first Minister 
without Portfolio, then Minister of Interior j-nd 
finally Minister for Foreign Allairs He was closely 
associated with the formation of the Untied Popular 
Front in May 1951 Resigned from ihc From in 
May 1952 Appointed a Senator in April 1953. 

ARcr (he election in January 1953 he was 
asked to form a Cabinet He first invited former 
members of the htiqLl and National Democratic 
Parties to jom bul. when ibcy refused, urietl to form 
a civaliiion consTting of former members of the 
United Popular Front and the Consul utiflnal Union 
Party .md i few Independents At the last moment 
Nun v supporters rithdstw and he abandoned ids 
littempts to form a Government. In the intervals of 
his pciliiic.il career, he practises as u lawyer in which 
capacity he is held in universal respect and com¬ 
mand* subsiaiuiiil fees. 

SiiM.nt u mofe of a Turk than an Arab, although 
fic was known us art Arab nationalist in the 'twenties 
w hen h« was a member of the Sha'ab Party of Yastn 
a I Havhimi He is honest, tniclligtht and cautious. 
His approach lo political queiriofliisjegiilistk; and 
theoretical. His friend Hskmat SuTaimun cul!;- him 
" Lonfucsui." v^Jicn consiifering any courw of 
action he ■iees the difficulties more dearly than the 
advantages and is inclined to be obstructive. This 
chare i-temtit made him one of Iraq’s worst 
Ministeis of she Interior. He resigned from Nun's 
i ;ih:nct in 1943 as a protest against ihc Regent’- 
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interference in the elections. The nationalist view's 
■:if hts younger dayi have been modified by 
experience, but he waa a firm opponent of what he 
regarded ns undue British influence exercised through 
N'un and ihc Palace. Before the revolution he was. 
a moderate Opposition speaker in the Senate. He 
was particularly opposed to the lack of dcmocTacs 
u^f!< r ;he Nun regime and spoke against this, hut 
always syljIioue violence. He is unlikely to play any 
miporiant political n*lc in the future, but may" be a 
sensible and moderating influence. His wife is 
prominent in Ladies’ Red Cresten 1 aclivities. und 
both -peak good English, He is persoftally friendly 
to the British. 

140, Suruddin Mahmud 

Kurd, bom in Mosul in 1899, Educated In Gun¬ 
man military schools, he was commissioned in the 
Turkish Army in 1917 and in ihc Iraqi Army tn (923. 

A graduate of Cambcrlcy and Ouelta, he was Iraqi 
Military Attache in London in 1935 arid became 
Lieutenant-CoEimd in 1937. Fromoled Colonel in 
1939. he was appointed Ministry of Defence member 
of the Iraqi Slats Railways Board, and in 1^40 he 
bcLame Director of Military Operations 

In 1941 he opposed R^shitl Alis rebdlion and 
after its collapse he look over command and initiated 
the A ido-Iraqi armistice. Commander 2nd Divi¬ 
sion |Kirkuk}. i941 43. Assistant C.G.S.. I 4 J 4>: 
promoted Major-Genera] imd appointed Com- 
iimnder 1st Division (DiWaniyal, 1944. In E94& he 
was promoted LieucemmE-Gencra! lipk! commanded 
(he Iraqi forces tn Palestine, where he was involved 
in the inter-Arab jealousies which prevented the 
E^lublLhiTicnl of an effective Arab High Command. 
In 1949 he relumed to cotcimand (he 3 si. Division. 
Appointed CG.S. in July 1953. In November 1952 
the Regent called on him to form a Government at 
ihe height of ihc riots He quickly restored order 
and made a sincere attempt to improve the con- 
die ion', cf the lower classes. He held ihc portfolios 
of Defence and Inferior in his own Cabinet. He 
resigned after conducting ihe elections in January 
1953. urn), to llte dkiappointmenl of mum officers. 
uu£ prevented by the Regent from returning to the 
arms Promoted General in November 3952 and 
appointed to the Senate in January 1953. A member 
of ihe Iraqi delegation to United Nations General 
Assembly 1955 and 1956. 

He was probably the besi Iraqi general officer 
Munj Iraqis sympathised v tb him for the ungrateful 
treatment he received after saving ihe country. Before 
ihe revolution was opposed to the Nuri regime and 
expressed his views frwly bul moderately He has 
been quiet since ihe rcvduLion. bul it h just possible 
that he might play some part in the future, since he 
is a sensible and balanced lutionato;. He speuks 
English ami Turkish well and his sympathies are 
steadily pro-British. Hiv wife occarionally appear^ 
ui small functions. 

141. Kiiliti ’Arif >1 Qailtiaqehi, K.B.4, (Lieulenant- 
Genrrolt 

Sunni Kurd. Bom E907. An artillery officer who 
qualified •■-! the ,Staff Colleges of Baghdad and 
Oucua. He was commandant of the former in 1947 
and 1949. He also commanded the Mechanised 
Force in. Palestine 194? 44, the Iraqi troops (strength 
two brigades), left tn Jordan after the Iraqi evacua¬ 
tion of F.ilesiine. and the 2 nd Division from 1951 to 
1933. Promotad to Major-General and appointed 
< GS, l ,J "’3 Lieu tenant'General in 1957. After ihe 
revolution cf July 14. 1958, wav tried by ihe Military 
Court on charges of plotiing against Syria jmd 
■sentenced to death Ai the time of writing there is 
Mill hope that the veniencc wifi be commuted 

An outstanding personality with qualities of 
leadership and a special a pi unde for picking other 


people’s brumo His chief characteristics, are his 
energi. and heartiness unci considerable shrewdness. 
He is very pro-British and inetl to keep the army on 
BfitLIs hues He has been, decordted w'uh ihe Order 
of Riifidhin, the American Legion of Merit und in 
May 1955 w.i:. appointed; honorary KJL. for his 
p;mi in ihc negotiations for the Anglo-Iraqi Special 
Agreement uf April 1955. Ki« wife occasionally 
uppeiirs in sodety, but speaks link English. 


142, Rasbid al Gallui 

Baghdad Sunni, bom i£92. A diviaut relation of 
the Naqib. A ViTqf clerk in Ottoman times, he fled 
to Mosul with the Turks after the capture of 
Baghdad and practised as a lawyer after the fall of 
Mosul. 

Appointed judge, 1921, he soon showed his ability. 
Minister of Justice under Vassin j| Hashimt, 
1^24 25, he resigned over the signing of the 
Turkish Petroleum Company's concession." President 
of the Chlimber of Deputies, 1925 2b- Minister of 
Interior under Jufaral Aikari. 1926 28. 

Again efected Deputy in 1930, he resigned fwith 
others) in i Q 31 in protest against the conduct of 
Nuri al Said's Govemment, and became a prontiflem 
member of ihc nationalist Hizb al Ik ha a I Watani, 
Chief Private Secretary to the Kmg 1932-33. 

Ffimc Mimster from March to October 1931 he 
wj& appointed Senator in 1934. He helped to 
organi.se inc Euphratej disturlsances which forced 
Ah Jaudai in resign tn spring 1935, and became 
Minister of Interior in ihe Cabinet then farmed by 
Vasin ai Hashimi. 

In 1936 he fled to Istanbul after Hekr Sidqi's 
wup if Reluming to Iraq m 3 937. he Opposed 
Jiiiiil Mitlfai’s Government anti was deponed to 
Anah for a shnrt lime in I9.3R 

Prime Minister from March 1940 to January 1941. 
he nioved steadity towards a chiser understanding 
wii.i the Hv’ kepi close contact with she 

Italian Legation m Baghdad, Supported the intrigues 
of the Mufri of Jcruv.ilem, sponsored the overtures 
niLidL- hy Nstji Slumlat to the German Minkier in 
lurkes, and encouraged Ihe pn>-N«ziit IVess. 
Forced lo resign by British pressure in January 1941. 
he returned to office through a ontp tf&at m April, 
installed Sharif Sharaf in place of the Recent and. 
Fucked by the Iraqi Army, refused to allow mure 
than. One brigade of British troops in Iraq, 

In May 1941, when hostilities broke out between 
the Iraqi Army and the British forces in ffthbunlya, 
he tried to unite the country against Britain but 
failed to set substantial inbal support After the 
defeat of the Iraqi forces he lied to Persia, Turkey, 
and finally lo Germany. 

He wav tried in absentia by court itiarual and 
sentenced to death in 1942. Recognised h\ i^ic Avis 
as lejjitiiuatG Prime Minister of U. 14 . he cimducled 
an Linh-British campaign by radio ih rough out ihe 
war. 

In 1945 he escaped through the German linev to 
3 fugue and thence, with a false passport and the 
unwitting, assistance of Allied military transport, 10 
Marsedks. from where he vailed to Beirut. He 
arrived Riyadh in September 1*45. Jcclarefl him' 
'■elf Id Ibri Saud and was granted asylum 

In about 1955 he look up residence in Cairo as 
u Saudi pensioner. Relumed 10 Iraq after the 
revolution on September I, 1958 He received n 
lumulhiou* weiogme us a symbol of nationalism and 
for the ftrai feu weeks .ifter his return his house was 
thranged wiih, callers He gave the impression that 
he was in favour rf very clove relations, powibly a 
merger, between Iraq and ihc U.A R lie was also 
raid to be dose to Colonel Arif and it wav rumoured 
that be wished to rettc power wilh the laitcf's 
support. 
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After Arif* arreil he vccmed to be lying Sow, but 
wo* arrested on December 8. 195SJ. on a charge i>f 
complicity -n a, plot ^gain^t the (Jastm Government, 

143, Rashid >apb 

Sunni. A Kurd of Sulaimaniy.i. horn in 190*. He 
joined Government service in I 1 )25. entered the 
Pre -. - a nJ Propagtanda. Department of the Ministry 
of she Interior in 1947 and became Assistant 
Direcuj r-Gener.il in the Ministry in 1949 In 1932 
he wa* appointed Mtt1*»rrif of Kirkuk, and m 1953 
of |-rtul. returning io Kirkuk m the same year, 
became Mutnsarrif of Mosul in 1+55 and Mutasarrlf 
of If j ■ r j m September 1957, In 1951 he visited the 
United States and in 395? the United Kingdom In 
1956 he i-pent three week", in the United Kingdom 

ai guest of Her Majesty's Government as one of a 
mp. II pam of senior officials. In 3957 he visited 
Pakistan and India as in official guest inspecting 
rural administration. Dismissed after July 14. 195? 

He is an able and conscientious administrator, 
taking a keen interest in local government, which be 
ha* studied abroad with intelligence and goodwill 
A frank, friendly and kindly personality, he speaks 
English well He is well disposed toward* Britain 
and was helpful in restoring Anglo-Iraq; activities 
in Mosul after the black Liu t caused by the Sue* 
intervention His wife look a Uad in going out in 
society in Mosul. 

144,. Rauf til Bahraui 

Baghdad ShU, boro IR9? Educated at the 
Baghdad Law School, he was appointed to a clerical 
post in the Ministry of Finance in 1422 und row -it 
Ik said not entire!v by merit- -to be Director-General 
of Customs and Eve be in 1955. 

Minister of F.nance under k ajtitt ai Hashiim 
1935-Jib Again Director General of Customs and 
Excise 1934 40, Minister of Finance under Nun al 
Said 3 940. ■ f Social Ail airs under Ra*h;J Ai. 
1940 4li and again of Social Affairs in Rashid Ali'i 
rebel Government in April-May 1941 

After Rashid Alfs overthrow he fled to Persia, 
* he re he wj.i arrested bj British forces in autumn 
3Y4] and Arm fnr internment to Southern Rhodesia. 
Sent bark to Iraq for trial in 1944. he wsa Con¬ 
demned to ihrcc years' hard labour and sequestration 
of Ins propert y , 

After ho release he engaged in business and 
gradually reinstated bimedf until in May 1950 he 
wav appointed Director-General! of Income Tav In 
July 1952 he wav appointed a member of the 
Government Od Refineries Administmtjop Hie 
appointment was terminated in 1955. 

Although he talks the conventional Arab national- 
ill. language, lie wai a tool rather than an associate of 
Rashid At: Early in 1950 be made himself known 
to j member of this Embawy and thereafter regained 
his position in Baghdad society. 

H; speaks no English 

145. Haul d$ UhddJrrhi 

Sunni of Baghdad, bom SSK4. Educated at Istan¬ 
bul and at Berlin and Geneva Universities Before 
the war he wav successively a clerk in the legal draft- 
■me department of the Turkish Ministry or justice, a 
protestor of tew at the Turkish Law College, 
Qairttmatjiim of Diyala. and adviser on foreign affairs 
|p the Turkish Governor of Baghdad, Immediately 
before its fall he was the Mayor of Baghdad Hr 
went to Berlin shortly before the occupation, and 
liter to Switzerland, He was not permuted to return 
to Baghdad until 1920. 

In Baghdad he practised wv t lawyer and Look no 
part in Nationalist tgtraitofi, but was asked to go with 
his father when the latter was deported to Istanbul 
n August 1920 He returned in 1921 and look up 
bis law practice, obtaining much of the business of 


foreign firms owing to his knowledge of languages. 
Professor at the Baghdad Law School 1 10 21, Dean 
1923. 

Deputy for Hi,lb 1924, he opposed the 1922 Treaty 
Minister of Fmjnee under Abdul Mutism al Su'adun. 
M mister of Justice under Jafar a I Askari 1926. Iraqi 
Minister to Ankara 1929. He resigned in !930 and 
returned to Baghdad a*, legal adviser io the Iraq 
Petroleum Company 

Iraqi Minister in London from 1936 in 1939 when 
he resigned. He generally spends the summer 
months in England. 

R.iuf has a charming and kindly personality and 
looks on the intrigues and enthusiasms of Iraqi 
pal i Lies with an ind ulgent content pi He is u nicer sail y 
popular and consequently well informed, but will not 
often talk about politics He speaks English. French, 
German and Turkish. Is badly crippled with arthritis, 
In April 1952 he surprised Baghdad society by 
marrying M.-tjrfa. the stepdaughter of Datid ul 
Haniiri. who is at lexvt thirty years younger than he 
is, JHc is it brother of Kamil ,il Chndirdii by a 
different mother but does not share hb political 
views. Although j moderate nationalist Rauf ha* 
been shocked by certain aspects of the new regime 
particularly ihe trials by I be military court. He 
attempted without sucre*!, to see the Prime Minister 
to appeal for clemency for the condemned men, 

146, EtasMi al Cfcnhbl 

Born about 1914. son of Abdul H:idi liI Chalabi 
■ •: a prominent .anJ wealthy ih:a family in Kadbi- 
main. 

Associated with bis father in various commercial 
and industrial enterprises including, large-scale grain 
experts, jute manufacture and vegetable oil 
extraction. 

Politically it supporter of Nun Pasha and in 1950 
elected to the Central Committee of Murfi Consti¬ 
tutional Union Party Fleeted as one of the Deputies 
for Kadffimain n "l94tf and returned unopposed to 
the present Rwliamcnt in September 1954. Appointed 
Minister w.shouL Portfolio in ihe Government of Nuri 
al Said in August 1954. Subsequently appointed its 
Minister of Agriculture, Although he showed some 
Signs cf activity at the outset, it was soon apparent 
that be wav too stupid, lazy and conceited to be a 
good Minister. His father's position kept bun in 
office until Nun al Said resigned In June 1957. 
Appointed Minister of LAmmunkulions and Works 
under Nun m March I95B and Minister of Economics 
under Ahmad Mukhiar Bn ban in May 195d. 
Achieved nothing other than lo lower she reputation 
of the Governments m which he served Imprisoned 
afur ihe revolution but released in October 1958. 
Somewhat surly in manner and possessed of only 
fair knowledge of English. He is married to a mem¬ 
ber of the wealths Agha Jaufur family of Basra who 
speaks n little English 

14?, ba'ud I'nUtr 

Born in Karbala in 1917. Shu. Son of Umar 
Haj Al wan, one of the Karbala representative* on 
the Cortstitucnl AvscmbU Educated ul Karbala and 
Baghdad. Graduated in the Law College about I+41. 
Thereafter he practised as a Liwyei in KarlKiLx unPl 
1.947, when he became Deputy for Karbala. He wuj 
not re-elected in 194*. but was pul in in a by- 
ckclion laicf in the year. Minister far Social Affairs 
in Ali JauduTs Government of December 1949, and 
of Education in Taufik Suwaidi's Cabinet in February 
3 950. A member of Nuri Pasha** Conslilutional 
Union Party November 949. 

In the Chamber of Deputies after he had failed to 
substantiate allegationii of corruption which he had 
made against four Cabinet Minister*, he was -uts- 
pended for Lhe remaimkr of ffir parliamentary' 
session. 
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Before the revolunon was a moderate exponent 
vf lhe standard Opposition line. After the revolution 
he showed a cautious and realistic assessment of the 
situation and was disturbed by the fact that the 
changes, most of wliieli he thotight were necessary, 
had taken place by violence. A member of ihe dele¬ 
gation which visited Communist China an September 
I95S. He is more intelligent than lie appears and 
can isaatly t>e reticLt upon to give a balanced judg- 
rricnt,, He was particularly disgusted at the conduct 
of the political trials after the resolution, which he 
considered a disgrace to his profession He is per- 
^N-uilty very cordial and: would like to sec good 
relations bepieen Iraq and (he West, hu; without 
alliances or special positions. 


1+8. Sahili .Munabuc a I Daftari 

Uom 1 si 10 Sunni of Baghdad and brother of Ah 
Mumia?. In Iraq Govemmeni Service since 192» 
in junior posts. Direeior Gcneral iTf Justice 1943. 
Depul 1 , for Baghdad 3 950 He was among ihe 
Nationalist members who walked out of Parlia¬ 
ment in February [952 Reappointed tc the Civil 
Service October 1952 41 Dirccior-GeoenJ of Com- 
municitiL-n.s and Works, hispcctor.Gencra] in the 
Ministry of Agriculture 1954 DiiettEit-Geneni] of 
Justice 1955. in which capacity he alio served on the 
Board of the Rafklam Bank iihd the Tobacco Com¬ 
pany. Appointed a member of the Public Service 
Baaed [Civil Service Commission} September 1957. 

Sa'h.h Mura la?, is a highly-sirnng individual with 
strong Nationalist sentiments and h thoroughly >gs- 
Pteimi- of Western policies This has not prevented 
him being friendly with European-,, though he is 
invariably very critical of their Governments. He 
speaks some English. 


149, Sudiq al Bauuin 

Bughd^d Shaa. bom about t895. Fducated at the 
Baghdad Law School, he practised as a lamer for 
several years. 

Elected Deputy far Km in 1930, he supported 
Varirt id Hushimi and. wav a member of the Ikhj at 
W.dani Party. Minister of Educetion under Vasin 
al Htshimi E9,3,4-3<y, Minister of Economics under 
Nuri al S.iid 1939-40 und of Education under fUahid 
Ali in 194). 

Keiiuming inactive during the 1941 disturbances, 
he was Minister of Justice 1941 42 and of Com- 
am n lea lions and Works December 1943 k> June 1944 
under Nun at Said, of Finance under Mu hammed ;.| 
&tdf, January lo June J94»; and of Defence under 
Maeahini al Paehachj from June to October 1948 A 
Senator from 1941. his appoinlmcm was not renewed 
in 1949 A rounder member of the Uniled Popular 
From, Mat 1951. He left the Front m hme 195^ 
and was elected Deputy for Baghdad in Jjtnwv 
ke-elec(ed 1954 He owned and edited she 
influential newspaper Difau which was ha Fined bs 
Dr. JumalFv Gorernmecu but reappeared under the 
ltile ai Hiycut onlv lo be suppressed again hv Nuri 
al Said in 1954. 

$idjq is .l .'tenophobe with violent prejudices and 
ilt-canaafal fanaticism As. Minister of Defence in 
194S he was mainly responsible for lhe tierce sen¬ 
tences passed on Jews b> ifle couns marr if and for 
encouraging. anti-Jewi-sh feeling. He doe?, m hkc 
the British and wu the only Deputy m speak aeamsi 
lhe Special Agreement between Iraq and the United 
Kingdom when dehaled in (he Cham her in 5’;.rch 
1954 He speaks Arabic only H* private Ide in 
Jivrcpuubte. He suffere. hady from diabetes and 
from nerves which his addition to whisky dk?es 
nmliing to improve. Despite all this, is an amusing, 
noi LintympihctK personality and is (oleraied if not 
liked by his political opponents 


15ll, Sniff Qaf/ar 

Kurd qf Sulaimaniya, born about 1903, Largely 
self-educated, He begun his career as a clerk in 
the Muiisarrifiya in SuUitiiamya in 1924. Appointed 
Qaimraaqam of Halabja tn 1934, Transferred in 
3939 to Zakho and in 194] to Kifn, From 1941 
to 3 944 he served! in ihe Ministry of the Interior, 
In 1944 he v>a< appointed! Mulassmf ul Kut, Trans¬ 
ferred to Erbil in 1945 and to Kirkuk in 1947, after 
a short vpclf as an Administrative Inspector, 
Appointed Mutnsarrif of Mosul in 1949, Wm 
offered an appointment with the Basra Petroleum 
Company :ri the spring of 1952, but m Nun al SaidN 
request agreed 10 remain a( Mosul until the general 
elections. 

Minister of Social Affairs under Suruddtn 
Mahmud, December 1952. ?\ppoin.ted Direclor- 
General of Iraip Poro in February 1953 but resigned 
after a quarrel over (he uppainlmtti of a Finance 
Officer with Abdul Wuhab Marjuu in March 
Reappointed in June [953 In September 1953 wu 
appointed Minister of the Interior in Dr. JamalFs 
Government nnd retained rhat post when Dr. 
Jdmali re-ferrmed the Goverr.rneni in March |9<4. 
In Ociober 1953 by agroemcni wiih (he Talahani 
family was elected Deputy for Kirkuk ai a bv- 
dcclion. In April 1^54 was Minister of the Interior 
m Arsliad at Unaari's Cabmei and resporuiiblc for 
Ihe conduct of elcclion^. Although he did not 
escape ihe accusaiion nf interference, especially from 
tlie Left, he conducted ihe elections well and did not 
allow a difficult security situation to get out of hand. 
He reigned directly the elections were over 
Minister of Interior under Nuri al Said, August 1954 
to June 1957. Hi* participation in these Gpvcrn- 
znems was not entirely in accordance with his desires, 
since he would much rather have retained ihe posi of 
DiioLior-Gciteral of Pons ,,nff he fdi himself end t ied 
ro criticise l>r. JaanaliA wcjknevscs, pardcularb ihe 
decimon to allow studenis c.vpclkd far Communist 
tendencies to renter the Governmem schools and 
3c.ceV. IK- therefore fell more at bonw in Nuri al 
brnd s more authoritarian Government, though lie 
camphilaed cf lack of access, w ihe Prime Minister. 

Ik succeeded in his terms of office in building 
up Ue morale of the pa lice which had remained 
at h low ebb since the events of 1952. 

Minister of me Interior again under Nun in 
March 3- 3 "g itoiLui 11 in May I95K. Organised ihe 
dec 1 ions ol May |95fi with considerable cfftciencv, 

1 his carn:%l hint much criticism tmong&i the Opposi¬ 
tion and liberal clemcnis since (hose elections were 
generally considered lo be even more rigged than. 
Was usual Arrested after ihe revolution and said 
be keeping up |hc morale of his fellow pffisoncr*. 
A( the time of writing ts still awaiiing Inal. 

He bas visile J England and in the summer of 1950 
he toured /America as a guest nf ihe Unricd States 
Government, 

Hard working, honest and fearlnv. Said Qazza* 
was generally regarded as one of the besj udminis- 
irainrs m 1 he country. He speaks goad English. 

15 L Saleh Muhdi Haidar tDr.i 

Nh?,i of Baghdadi, horn in 1914. went for a year to 
rh^ American University of fkiim and from 1933 3 ft 
lo 1hL ' I ^odon Schtial of Economics where he took 
“ in economics. Atsitinni Collector of 

t u>ioins, 193 ft -37 j n 1^37 he returned for ,1 year 
10 lhe London School nf Economics for furl her studv, 
t.n hi*, relttiti to Iraq he studied land, problems and 
went back .igain to the Lonffon School ui Econondv.. 
roni 1939 42, Ph.D, of London University, 1942. 

[" 1UJ ’ 4 ’ fl hv held various appointments in the 
\™D S^PPh■ and in I-M6 w it, 1h e Mmijtrv 
of Finance. 

Member of the I raqi Ddcgalion to I he San 
Francisco Conference, 1945. Acting Director- 
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General of Stale Domain*. (94ft. In the -ame year 
he was seconded from the Ministry of Finance and 
nude Deputy Governor of the Nalmoal Bant of 
Iraq, In 19S0 he went io Washtogjon nod London 
in eoiirtenioji with the negotiation-, for the Inter- 
auttinnal Bank loan to Iraq ami trie Soiree Currency 
Agreements. Kia nppournnem as Deputy Governor 
of the National Bank wa* rerminated in June 1952. 
Appointed Assistant Director-Genera! of Sure 
Domains. August H33. ami Director-General of 
Revenue^; by Dr- Jamal: in October 3953. As such 
was sin Iraqi member of the Standing. Conwtmta set 
up to work oul details of the Angio-lraui Special 
Agreement of 1955, Appointed Director-Gcdcnjl of 
HnJi-ci-. I'>55. Appointed 4 member of the Public 
Scttutc Board in August ! Q 57, but spent the next 
year at Columbia University. New York, wish .i 
fclkiwship. Relumed so Baghdad after the 
revolution, 

Saleh Haidar is. honest. inidligent. but conceited, 
and ire doc* not got on well with Em colleague*. He 
is more of a theorist than a practical tulmmistnicar 

He speaks excellent K.-tgUffi His wife i^ the sister 
of One mL of Abdul K-iinm nl L'm: her English iv 
pCKff- 

152. Saleh Sail* a! JflbbnH 

Sunni of the Jubur tribe of Mosul, born in IS9ft 
Commissioned in the Turkish army in Hi6 and in 
the Iraqi army in 192 L he was appointed instructor 
in she newly-formed Small Arms School in IfJahdail. 
During this appointment ho attended a small linns 
course at Hyihe, and bter attended course-- at the 
I mqi Staff College and the Staff College. Camber Icy. 
A personal friend of Bekr SicSq: and a lupporter of 
the 1956 cotip \f‘civi, he was retired after the 
ussjssiiMitmn of ikkr Sidai and appointed Assisianl 
Director-Genera l of the Iraqi State Railway*. In 
! 941, after Rashid AW* flight, he w i* invited to 
reiom the unm and w..is appointed, G.O.C, Third 
Division, In H44 he succeeded Ismail N’amiq os 
Chief of the General Staff, the position he held 
during the Palestine war. He was promoted to 
!iculCnaUl-gencral in t J 45 ;m>,J general in i ,:J 50 On 
handing oyer the office of Chief of General Staff in 
HSl in General Vuruddm Mahmud, he became a 
Senator. He was offered the Ministry of Defence by 
Nasrat-»l-Farivi during bis abortive aticinpl lo form 
a Cabinet ul January- RSL Appointed Minister of 
Communication? and Work- under Nuri in August 
I'>54 June 1957. Minister of Development under 
Abdul WYhab Murjan in December 1957 and Nuri 
In March H58. He wa? Minuter or Communication^ 
and Works under Babin in May 195ft. tn these 
ministerial appointments he achieved nothing at all 
and it was difficult So get hjrn either 10 read or sign 
hu paper*. I 'nharmed, hut lying low iinet July 14, 
|«5H. 

11.- ikU ber dmnJti. smokes nor gamble*, and u *ai J 
to be just and hone sit; but lie hud neither the ability 
nor the person a tuy to be a giH«J Chief of General 
Staff or Minister, and hit impotence a* a leader was 
displayed in the i'MB Pafesti ic campaign He speak* 
some English. Hiv wife does not appear in society. 

155. Vih'h /oikki Twulit| j>lujiir-Cfiimi|} 

Sunni Muslim, born in Baghdad in i9Qft of mixed 
Turkish and Arab parent*. Attended Senior QffkcrC 
School. Eric stoke Park, in 194ft He was appointed 
lx? command the Second Divmun at ,.i Brigadier in 
June 1454, having held the command since October 
l Qe H, Duniissed frim hi* post in December I9J7 
and placed Lin the retired list because he was too 
outspoken. Appointed Director-General of Railways 
after the resolution. He is tackling this job with his 
customary drive. 


He is pro-British 111 outlook. His English is only 
fair. He was genuinely very mjcfesicd in hit 
prtTevsion A live- personality with drive and 
enlhutiuem. who made Ins presence felt in the 
fnrrna:i.?;ir. he commanded. His wife appear* in 
publ:; but does not speak English. 

154. tioliiD F&khri (Majurl 

Born jKuie |9(ft. Appainted Director of Bioud- 
earning after the revolution, in which post he seems 
to cxcis-ire considerable unfliienyc. He was dismissed 
from the army before the revolution as a political 
agjLalor but has now been reinstated. He claims to 
be a jjosc associate of Brigadier Oosnm. Oul- of hts 
duties to he that of Government spokesman, 

m which capacity he is prepared to see and talk at 
length to visiting journalists arid notables. Hr 
speaks good English and is outwardly cordial, but 
Ii4 a Communist background. 5o far hi* actions 
nave done nothing lo disprove that lie still holds 
Communist views, although he denies this is the case. 
Press and radio under hr*, guidance follow- a near 
CorrtniLinii-i line and lie appears to have more say 
in policy than hi. 1 . Minister, Sidrfiq ShamhaL It as 
difficult to know what he really Ihmks: he is slippery 
and usually plausible, 

355, Sami F Uriah 

A native of Mosul of Kurdish origin, born irt IW5- 
Edueaicd ul the fcacher?' Training Culle^e in 
Baehdud. he taught in Iraui icbpols from 3 922 to 
1925. 

In 1925 rie joinert the Iraqi Army anil was sent 
in Virid hurst in 3 426. Com miss toned in the Iraqi 
Army in |928, he was at Inched to the newly-formed 
Royal Iraqi Air Force anil returned to England for 
training with ibe B A F. 

He graduated from the Iraqi Staff t. odegc in 1937 
and in 1*441. after ihe R-ii-shid Alt rebellion, he wtw 
appointed Contniandfir of the R.J A F. He held 
this appointment until 1954 (with the rank of 
Bniradier until 1952 when be was made a MAjor- 
Gen-.ruli, esccpt for a short mlcrludc in I94lt w-iico 
he .vav sent ii> Europe on ,i secret arms purchasing 
mission which was a complete failure. Appointed 
Miniricr of Social Affair* in April 1954 and placed 
on pension from iliac date, Transferred to ihe 
Ministry of Development, June 1954. and to the 
Direcior-Cieinnii of Ports August 1954. Minister 
of Interior under All J.jluLli. June 1957, cud under 
Abdul Wahhab Murjau ui lyecember 1^57. Minister 
of Social Affjir.v under Nuri in March 1958, Minister 
if State for Dv-fence in the Arab Union Govcrrtmeni 
of May ri>5S Injured during the disturbances of 
July 14. 195ft. and nrresled He was put in prison 
but ha^ nice been released m bail. 

He ih an energetic and jovril man. a pood 
disciplinarian, and was one of the Iraqi service 1 * best 
leaders. I ie nude every effort to improve tltc 
training and equipment of the K.l.A.F. 

He tried to carry over Into civil life (be cofftBaraliv^ 
efficiency tif the armed forces, but had an uphill task 
faced with the inciimpeiervce of the Iraqi Civil 
Service Neverlbelcss. both in the Port of Basra and 
during □ brief interlude a* Mutasurrif or Basra arid 
again as Minister of Interior, ihowed ihat he was 
capable and firm. 

He speaks English well *md his sympathies are 
pro-British. Has latterly suffered from dl-hcalth. 

He is related by marriage to the influential HaJim 
l*ci family of /akho Hiv wife, who speaks fair 
English^ goes out in society. 

156. Sluklr Maher 

Horn about 1*^3 5, A lawyer and prominent 
m.Tiiber of the l-.tiqbl Party until 1951. when hi¬ 
res igttcd Elected as I tide pendent Deputy for 
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Baghdad (Sunup) in 1953 and again in Id54. Ha 
Ins spoken consistently agaiitst the Governments in 
oIIllC and was regarded one x>f the y&ungct ami 
more ambitious Opposition Depul il:-.. Elis idea* 
were still very much those of the bttqlaJ Party; 
though hc locd she line dutifully in Mud’s Miamcnt 
as the price of his election, "but showed li gnu <yf 
breaking out .ig.un, largely because of the dismissal 
of one brother from she atruy and another from the 
pv^i of Mutihinrrif of Basra, as he considers, unjustly 
Was not re-elected in the May toys election^ 
which hun his feeling* deeply. He was a supporter 
of Khalil Kcnna and as such opposed to ih.- pre- 
re-volution ary GcivcrnnietiE. Snt heard of since 
July 14. |V5ft L He speuk* some English. 

J57. Shakir Mahmoird Khukri fBriftadhrJ 

Sunni Moslem, born in Baghdad in. 1^1 ft An 

aniHcry officer and graduate of the rraqi Staff 
t ollegc. Com mu Oder. 14th Brigade, 1954 Went to 
Libya tav head of the Iraqi Military Mission in late 
^ 4' 1£ 1 remained (here Uulil he returned to 
Baghdad in 195S to lake up Hk appojuimcnt us 
Deputy C htef of General Stuff 
W J -|] above the average m tactical ability, under- 
sUulcring and energy, Keen on tniEnirig and practical 
rl Wivs described by the head of the British 
Military Missson tn Libya as the wiseft head in the 
Libyan army. A pleasant personality. 

158. Sheet Nu'mau 

Bom 1907. -Christian. Educaucd American 

University, Beirut, and in the United Statci Joined 
Governmcni service, E92K AppoimnJ Direct or- 

GcJieral of Institute for Industrial Research, H47, 
Director-GeneraI of industries m Ministry of 
nomtes, 195ft. -md a member of the "Board of 
Administration ci the Industrial Bank m the same 
year Represented Iraq in the Economic Committee 
of the Arab League m Cairo, 1955. V,sited ihe 
! nited Kingdom as Iraqi repress matrix tit the open- 
i ng o r LAI dor Hall t tA-tDber 195ri, H e pfese n ted Iraq 
at ihe rtieeting of the Indian Atomic Lnercv 
Organ-tsar ion. 1957. 

He ts an able (tdmmistraior rather than a practising 
svienlist. Unlil July 14, 1958, he wav Iraq's repre- 
icntaiivc iin ihe Scientific Council of the Baghdiul 
Fact Nuclear Centre and a member or the Iraqi 
Atomic Energy Committee After the revo¬ 
lution of July 14. 195$, appointed Brofe-wor at the 
leachcri I raining College. 

Friendly towards the West and receptive L ff new 
idca^ he is somrtames enibarravringly critical of Arab 
abilities and achievements, His wife, who speat s 
Frendi. is a Synun. 

159. -Siddic| Hn,«sun tBri^dicrJ- 

Graduate of Iraqi Stuff ColJegs, Comnawte. 
Artillery, 2nd Division. 395fi 57. Then Garrison 
Commander at Hibbaniya until the revolution when 
he w.is appointed Deputy Chief of General Staff 
(AdDicnklrationl. 

1*0. Taha aJ Havhtmi 

Sunni of Baghdad, born Educated at 

Istanbul anti served in the Turkish Army m Arabia 
a.ml the Yemen during ihe hirst World War 
Appointed ip the Turkish General Staff, 1920. 

He returned to Baghdad in 1^12. joined ihe Iraq 
Army and was given command of the troops in 
Mosul C G.S. 1922, He wai on the staff pf the 
High ( ommissioner for the frontier negmiatiotw v, ith 
Turkey after (he Treaty n[ Lausanne, U92- When 
the fxisi of C-G-S. was libelhshed he became tutor to 
the then Crown Prince Ghiuti, 1924; Chief of the 
Cettaus Department, |92b; and Director of Education 
I92S, in 19.10 he again became CG.S. In 197! he 
vniied the Imam Ytihya ami concluded the Iraq- 
Yemen Iroatv of Friendship. i| c ^ fa Turkey in 
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October when the Bekr Stdqi ctntp d'etai forced 
the resignation of the Prime Minister (Tubas brother, 
lira I.iiL- V :v.m a I Hoshimik and he did noi return to 
Iraq until September 1937, alter the murder of fkkr 
Sttlqi. « 

ElectcJ Deputy for Baghdad. December 1957, and 
a £Jtn m 1939. _ In December 1938, in collaboration 
wirh the C.GS Husain Fa«i(, he organised the 
military- demon.v(ration which caused tlie resignation 
of Juini Madfiti and replaced him as Prune Minister 
by rirm al Said', Taha become Minister of Defence 
in N iri s Govei ruqent and retained lhi.s portfolio in 
trie v.uvceding Governnieni of Rashid All m injO 
He resigned in January 1941 and himwlf became 
Fume- Minister ir, FelTruury, He failed to break the 
influence of the pro-Axis milirary clique, who over¬ 
threw him and sec up the unions! Hu do it*J Govern- 
Ilivni iff Rashid All a month laii-i He then retired 
v F uricey , where he remained for the rest of she war 
because Nun al Said was unwilling to allow him to 
return. 

He spent much of the urns after the war io Syria, 
mu in May I9:<| he played the Icudme part in the 
form.!lion oi the United Popular From, He wai 
devred Prendmi of the Front's Supreme Committee, 
hut in the spring of 1953 showed ^ns of losing 
LCI fonx&K polific* and when in AugqjS 
1 J5J be was appointed Vke-Pfeiideai of the 
i • .opqiem Board lie gavx up all politiatl cctjvjiv 
Di'. missed from ibe Development Hoard after 
July 14. 1958. 

He is no In end of the British, nor for that matlef 
of the lute Crown Prince with whom he engaged irt 
a slanging match in F952, before a gathering of 
ex-prime Ministers. In the Development Board 
showed a diAtinct partiality for the Germane and 
cONabwated slowly with Abdul Rahman ul Jolili 

Hts wife does not appear in public. He speaks 
French, but nol English, 


161* Tahir >ahy» (Cultwll 

As one time a member of the Permanent Military 
Court at Habbmiyu Brought back from retirement 
.liter the revolution and appointed Direelur-General 
A fat ami friendly man, he appears to he 

able. 

Transferred early Decanter 195$ to be i on man- 
dam Of Police Schools. Arrested shortly after in 
connexion with plot against the reginic of 

December S, 


162. tahvin Qadri, GA A ,0., DJtT, 

Sunni of Damascus, born 1893, He wtu with Kmg 
Faisal in Damascus and aocomputtied him to Europe 
m 1920. Came to Baghdad wiih ihe (vine and was 
appointed A. DC. in 1921, 

Muster of Cercmcntt-. at tire Fiilaue 1932, he 
aawmfwtmcd king I-lisai on hrs Si 4 (e Vis.ii to 
Engiaiitl m 1933. He resigned m |93o owing to 
Prince,w A»eo"s scandalous m.iris.igc Counsellor to 
Iraqi Leg,jlion, Tehran, 1936, Consul-General* 
Bombay, MM7 Director of Protocol in the Ministry 
of Fqfei^n Affaire in February and Consul-General, 
Beirul, m July 1939. Hl- becartu:. in addition* 
Charge d r Affaire* at Dnmaacq* when the traqi 
tfOi,I'fflmen; recognised ihe new Syrian Government 
in 1943 Accredited a* Minister to Syria and Ihe 
Lebanon in 1944. Acting Director-General, Foreign 
Affairs. I94S* Minister at Paris, 1946. Master of 
c ere monies the Palace. 1947. In June 1^49 he was 
tcmporan.Lv appointed Minister at Tehran when the 
Kcjrcnt viiiEcd Persia in ihat year, but returned to 
hi.s post at the Palace a few months Jaier, in Jujus 
1452 be accompanied the Amir Abdul Hah to 
Amman, He was responsible for arranging King 
Faisal [LA Accession celebrations m May IW and 
was a member of the Iraqi delegation to the 
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Coronation of Queen Eluabeih the following month. 
Accompanied Hr, Majesty to Pakistan, March 3954. 
and to Jordan and Turkey in 1955, and cm bis State 
Visit to the Untied Kingdom in 1956. when he was, 
made G.C V.O, He was in London on July 34, 
E^5S # . and has remained abroad since then. 

T&hsm ih sociable and clever and made a noi very 
efficient but agreeable Master of Ceremonies. He 
much enjoys his whisky and the company of Euro¬ 
pean ladies Politically he was a lightweight, He 
is mimed to ihe heiress of Abdul Wahfwsto Raffia 
Qartas of Basm, who spolU French and some 
English but ol her own choice doe% not appear m 
society» 

He speaki Turkish. French araJ English. 

163. T*m Abdul Majid Jamtl 

Sunni of leading Baghdad family. Born !939. 
Advocate, brother of Hussain Jamil. Joined Gov¬ 
ernment Service 1953 iuwi after service as Registrar 
of t ’urn pan res, and Assistant Director-Gene rat in 
Ministry of Development appointed, in I954 + 
Director of Foreign Trade in the Ministry ol 
Economics nnd tn 1957 Director-General of Com¬ 
merce, Director-General of Economics. October 
)95S 

Although an ardent Nationalist with pronounced 
leaning^ to ihe Left, he ha# made efforts to improve 
his connexion with Western diplomatic missions 
Visited United Kingdom under Hct Majesty's 
Government's auspices m 1956. but any beneficial 
jevuEts from this visit were largely nullified by the 
Simz ltim-. which occurred immediately afier his 
return to Iran. Is pleasant company and works hard 
to improve his recently acquired command of English 
and French. Continued to be friendly after July 14. 
1 95ft. and expressed himself well! pleased with lhe 
revolution. 

Hu wife also speaks some English and goes out 
in society 

164. Tariq #1 Avknri 

Sunni, bom in Aleppo in J9J4. Son of the lute 
Jaafar Pasha at Adiari Nyri al Said was his uncle. 
Educated at King’s College, Cambridge, from 
j 932 55 and took a degree in engineering In 
1936 57 worked as engineer wuh the Grampian 
Electricity Supply Company in Scotland, Engineer 
in ihe Directorate-General of Irrigation. 1937-42. 
Deputy for Kut. 1943 48. From May to October 
194$ served with the Arab Legion in Jerusalem and 
held the rank of captain. Appointed Director of the 
Agricultural Section, of ihe Development Board in 
April 1952, He resigned m the autumn and win 
cleered Deputy for OaE.tat Salih m January 1955; 
Re-elected I9S4. Was chre.cn. -Second Viqp-Prewlcrd 
of the Chamber of Deputies. December 395?. 
Appointed Minuter at the Embassy in London, 
June 1955 Dismissed from his post in London 
after July 14, 1958. The Iraqi Government tried 
without success to secure hi> extradition and he has 
not returned ro Iraq. 

Tartq wa* a member of the Higher Committee of 
\un\ Consthutiorval Union Party Intel! ifem. 
wealthy, able and witty, he » one of the tew younger 
Iraqis w ith a balanced judgmem. Although a sincere 
Nationalist be regards the shortcomings of his own 
countrymen, with amused cynicism which, a* with 
many Iraqis educated in the West, has made ol hirti 
,j pavvive rather than a dynamic force in his own 

T. LMUitry . 

He iv a genuine friend and admirer of Britain and 
was a believer in the British connexion, though he 
ha* been known to erntieu* i| publicly He it no lest 
friendly towards the United States. 

Turicj speak* excellent English, Turkish and same 
French. Hr, wife, a daughter Of the late JauEir a] 


Padipcbi* also speaks good English and appears in 
mixed society ! hey entertained frequently and 
well, 


165. Tuuliq al Mukhtar 

BiTn about 190O, A former officer of Iraqi, army. 
Elected Deputy for Baghdad in 1950, 1953 nnd again 
in 1054. Chi.man of Military Affairs Committee 
in uiv Chamber, Member of the so-called Nationalist 
H'< in (be 1950 Parliament and always in opposition 
to the Government of the day. A vociferous critic of 
the British connexion- He stood for Pariwmertt a* 
an independent. Was not re-elected ift the I95K elec¬ 
tion-; Ha* kept quiet since July 14. 1958. 

A voluble and entertaining character, prepared to 
be friendly. Speak* no English 


166. Tiiriq Said I-nhnii (Major-General. Retired> 

Sunni Moslem, barn in Baghdad in 1909, Has 
commanded m Elabhaniyu nnd the 4th Armoured 
Division. Appointed MuEasamf of Baghdad after 
the revolution It is early to telli how effective he is 
but he seems to have made ,1 reasonable start. He 
i ter dial and speaks fair English. 


167 , laufiq SuwiMi 

.Sunni, of a well-nsiablished Baghdad family , born 
about ISK9. Educated at Baghdad. Istanbul and 
Paris, where he studied International Law, he wax 
appointed interpreter to (he Ministry of Education at 
Istanbul in 1913, In the same year he represented 
Iraq hi. the Arab Conference in Buns. During rhe 
First Wary War he was in Istanbul After the 
armistice he joined die Arab Government in Syria 
and was appointed a judge al Damascus. H* 
returrteij in Baghdad in 1921 and w.is appointed 
Assistant Government Counsellor and Director of 
ihe Law School, 

Deputy from 1924. President of the Chamber 
1929, he has held the following Cabinet posts; 
Eduction under Abdul Miosin Sa'udun. 192S; 
Foreign Affairs, under Jamil Msdfai in 1934; Juilice 
in Jamil MndfaiA twelve-day Cabinet of 1935; 
Foreign Affairs ,»g.« n under Madfat 1937. Foreign 
Affairs under Taha at Hashnrcu (941. He was Deputy 
Hr tine Minister under Nun Pasha for a short time in 
1943 but resigned the following year when the con* 
Miumcnal validity of this uffice was called in 
queslioin. He was Prime Minister in 1929, 1946 and 
1950 jnd joined Nufi al Said's C .thinel as Deputy 
prune Minister and Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in February 1951. Resigned from (be 
Cabinet ift July 1951 Foreign Minister under Jamil 
Madliti in January 1953. Deputy Prime Minister 
under Nun in March I95S and Minister for Foreign 
Affaire in the Arab Union Government of May I95tf 

•T.iuti 1 ■■ Iraqi Minister at Tehran m 1 9.3 1 and 
has had considerable diplomatic experience As 
Mini Her for Foreign A (lairs he headed Lhe Iraqi 
Delegation to Geneva In 1937. where he is *uid te* 
have handle.J the Palestine and Assyrian questions 
with Hi cl and moderation. He again represented Iraq 
n Geneva in 1938 and after,vuids visited London to 
discus* the Palestine problem with the British Foreign 
and Colonial Secretaries. He was si member of the 
Ir.iLji Delegation to the San Francisco Conference in 
1945. and in 1948 he was. one of the signatories of 
the unratifkd Portsmouth Treaty. He was used 
b> various Gosernnwnts 10 represent Iraq on con¬ 
ferences arid special missions, e.>j,, lo the Arab 
League and Baghdad Fact. Chairman of the Arab 
League Economic Committee 1956. 

His elder broihcr Naji Suwuidj was .1 prominent 
member of Rashid Ali*s Government but Taufiq 
escaped implication 
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Taufiq 3s iatoll^nl, subtle -and not altogether 
hottest, either politically or financially. In Arab 
affairs he at one time followed the Egyptian lead and 
tn Iraqi politic* lie often used 10 be opposed [o Nuri 
al Said. but he co-operated with him on occasion, as 
he did over the Agreements with Turkey and th; 
ISn/tcd K.ngdom in ihe spring iff 1955, and in the 
period leading up to July 14,’l9SR li was he who 
permhted ihe operation of pMolitical parties in 1946 
after they had been banned for naunj years, and for 
ft short (line in 1946 he was president ,ff ihe Liberal 
Party. He is a rich man, a landed proprietnr, who 
\m-,. also wide business interest. He h known u> 
have used his political influence in favour of his 
business interests. H* reputation for corrupt ion did 
harm io the Governments to which he belonged 
Tried after the revolution and sentenced u> life 
imprisonment. He conducted himself eourugeoiiMlv 
thmughout The trials, Mh as witness anil defendant. 

He hai .1 keen sense of humour, is excellent com¬ 
pany and speaks French and English fluently but 
incorrectly. ITs wife does not go old in society. 

168, Tuuiiq W uhbt Ma'mL C.B.E. 

Kurd of Sulamuniya, born in I£ 87 , Graduating 
rroiii the Turkish Military College in 1904, he served 
in European Turkey and was a regimeritai corm 
mnrider and later a staff oflieer -n the Ottoman, armv 
during the 1414-IS war. 

.After [he war he joined ihe Iraqi arnsv and wa< 
appointed Military Adviser to Shaikh' Mahmud 
in 19-3. Leaving Shaikh Mahmud when the latter s 
eon duel became impossible, he was appointed Com- 
mm&wt of the Baghdad Military College with the 
rank of Colonel In 1 929 he was rent, .m the Senior 
Officers course in ih« United Kingdom. 

Muiasanrif of Sulaimaniya for a shon lime in 1930. 
be remained unemployed for several years, afterwards 
but wj$ ultimately appointed Director-Genera I 
Suryeys, He resigned from Government service in 
] -11 and made 11 comfortable fortune a* a contractor. 

Minister of Economics under Hamdi Puchachi 
[U 4 J Jfi, of Education under Saleh J a hr in 1947, and 
SoCi.il AITaiirs under Taufiq Suwatdi in 195fi 
Made a Senator in 194H. When his term eKpircti 
in 1956. he wut not reappointed 
Appointed Honorary CB.E, for war services in 
1946. Elected second vice-president of Saleh Jabr’s 
Popular SocluIsM Party in Juft 1951 Re-elected 
second vicc-presidteii in 1954. Although :n first an 
cruhuvuoic supporter of Saleh Jabr. his faith in the 
party weakened and he was not upset when all 
political parties were ubohshed in November [952 
Again second vice-president in the revived party in 
1953. hut largely abandoned policies after breakiru: 
with Saleh Jabr nnd being cupelled from his party 
in the summer of 1454. when he tried unsuccessfully 
to kad the party to co-operation with Nuri He was 
then engaged in the publication of a Kurdish grammar 
book 

Was in London on July 14, 195?, and has remained 
abroad since then. His name was included in the 
list yff thole to be tried bs the Tribunal .set up under 
ihe Corruption Law. 

He is a kind cun. frank. ulTabk and an Anglophile 
and before July 14, ]95lit, was honorary vice-prenideni 
of the British Institute Club and chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the British Council-sponsored 
Preparatory School in Baghdad- His achievement! 
in office fell short of his e.tcclknL intentions, and he 
is not a noun to .sway fm collflajujej. He speaks 
Fngfssh, Persian and Turkish ns well us Kurdish and 
Arabic, His wife, though a woman of Ittile educa- 
[jon t is very 1 active m good works and run the early 
stages of flood relief in J9$4 She has established 
horse If as the leading spirit in this field among the 
women of her generation. She speaks a little Turkish 
and some English 


169. Wash Taber (Cobaell 

V\:;s A.D.C to the late Nufi before 

July 14. 1958 After that date* he bccam* A.D.C tv 
Brigadier Oaiint He must have beep privy to she 
pint to overthrow the old regime, h now thtiUithi 
10 be one of Qasitn s closest advisers and said to he 
a card-holding member of the Communist Parts. 
Something of a thug in appearance, he is prepared to 
make himself agreeabte, urul speaks ,1 titite English. 

170. \ahya Qiiaun 

Sunni of Mosul, born !Ml 3. Educated Baghdad 
Law College 

He joined Government service at 1936. Mas 
appointed Superintendent in the Council of Ministers' 
Utlice in l«37 and Hater transferred lo I lie Iraqi Slate 
Railways. 

He was at that Time an active Left-winger, and 
was rep,>rtcd to have a hand in the pubtscaiion iff the 
clandestine newspaper .fff Aharom. 3 o [944 he was 
arrested for the distribuimn of Lcfti b literature and 
w .,4 discharged from the Iraqi Slate Railway? In 
1 T" hc ^’ftrted me newspaper IJ Shcuh at the organ 
lu lic now' defunct Leftist party of that name He 
iuhv owns and edits shiv paper him self, and 4 h n,i 
ongtr oonnccud with any party, Ih the middle of 
J9. it hao beemme the best and iiiost popular news- 
pviper m Baghdad, He visited England witii a 
purtt of journalists in 1945 and became u con- 
v meed and outspoken adnuref of the British people 
■ IJ Joined the National Democratjc Party, 

but scon resigned owmg lo personal differencev He 
wav taken up by Saleh Jabr in 1947 oral accompanied 
hint to London in January for the signature 
or the um-utifted Portsmouth Treats. In addition 
Jo journalism he practises as a lawyer and i* paid 
it retainer by the Iraq Pertofeum Company. Elected 
I? r .T5 4f “ r l!l displacing ihe paramount 

■iiuikh ( ff the Shan 1 mar, hut not re-elected in 
September 1954 tte has visited England even 
summer Hike 1949 | ri ju^ f K went for ;be second 
lime as a member of a sponsored Press delegation 
Visited ttetonnv in 1 MJ Efccted lo the Chjmhtr 
?Lc PLt tM m Nl4 - V l9 -^ fe - Anxsicd uftcr July 14 
J - ? ’ Fcsumably because, although he often spoke 
freely, he was known as hcin£ bavjcaJIv ., Nun man 
L.uter released on bail. 

Vahyn is a clever man with a frank and friendh 
manner and a pronounced stammer. Hlv newspaper 
vv M,v above the low level of the Baghdad l^ess. and lie 
had the courage on oocfcsion to cupren.^ unp.muUr 
opinions. He hn- not abandoned his SociaLst lean¬ 
ings and 15 ;i sincere actvoaitc of reforms but hr is 
now-no revolutionary Hi- j s married to a niece uf 
the Lite Amm icaki Sulaimnn and vjseaLs good 
English, 

171. 1 uiul Abdullah *| Gailanl |SaJv id$ 

Sunni, bora 1907 of ihe family of ihe N'uqihs of 
Bach dad. Educated at Bayhitad and BaEhol Colley 
Ojifcird- 

He retufped to Iraq in 1934 and was appointed to 
the Mmisirv for Foreign Affairs, m whieh lie became 
UjtL'Ltnr iff the PoliluraJ Section in ]U45 Director- 
Gnicr.d hi 1949. Acting Under-Secrerarv m January 
I - I ftUd Undcr-Scracriinr in [ 95 : He wy.v j. 
member of the Iraqi Delegation tn Arab League 
meetings in 1949 and 1950, Member of the Iraqi 
Delegation to the United Nations AweTriblv in 1951 
Suspended from ihe Forei|in Service fv^r five ve-irs 
filter the revnhuum. but remained at liberty, He wav 
frequently called _a.s a witness m lhe political trials. 

1 usuf is intelligent and friendfv, cautious and a 
1 1 , c ih > <ft^' «Gt vm m politics and is a firm 
rk*' J n a1,gnmcnt ot ]rii yj foreipn policy with 
tne west. Is a competent negotiator and conducted 
himvetf well at meetings of ihe Baghdad Pact 
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Council Lai Pi;pm> level. He complained of [he 
ui'iuleiiri'.h and emotional coaduci of Iraqi A foreign 
relations by bis successive political chiefs. and whs 
occasionally critical flf the intervention of the 
Crown Prince in I he detailed conduct of foreign 
affairs, He was,, however. .1 loyal, discreet and com¬ 
petent official. He speaks excellent English, and Ins 
wife, who is also a Gaihuih appears in mixed society 
and spends good English. They have sent their sons 
(o K&ilcybury. 


Obinwy 

l King Fassul II 

2, Abdul IPh. His Royal Highness the Amir. 
G3. H assail al Suhail (Sheikh I, 

77. Jamil MidfaL 

112 . Nuri al Said. G.C MG,. G,C-V,Q,. D S O 

Numbers are those 10 the 1957 Personalities 
Report. 
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